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The combined subscription of the Textile World and Industrial 


Record among textile manufacturing establishments is claimed 
to be larger than any other publication in this country, and 
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GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, FR. I. 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 
‘ Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 


Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- : 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


'—_ BEE TLEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 











‘T ENTERING MMIACHINES 
VIBRATORY 





STRAIGHT RETURN (2 to 12 








— FOR ALL KINDS OF - 


TEATILE FABRICS. 


Clamp Chain, including Spring and Automatic, also Pin Chain. 


Special Attention is called to improvements recently 
made in the VIBRATORY MACHINES, namely: 


Spur gear driving in place of bevel gear ( patented ). 


Crank plate for vibrating in centre of machine with 
forked rod grasping shaft at two points, giving even- 
ness of motion and saving floor space ( patented ). 


Sectional guides for returning chain, and adjustable bear 


ings, to take up slackness. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. W. Burrerworta & Sons Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 
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Builders of 


Cotton Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads 
Ring Spinning Frames 
Drawing Frames 
Fly Frames 
Spoolers 
Warpers 
Slashers 
Looms 








Complete Equipment 
for Cotton Mills. 







ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





COTTON MACHINERY 
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The late George Draper 


once made a remark 
to the following effect: 


HERE IS 


nothing so bad but that 
some fool will praise it, and 
nothing so good but that 
some fool will condemn it.’’ 


The Northrop Loom 


Has now reached a stage where con- 
demnation brings the latter end of 
Our quotation to mind. - 


We have no fault to find on the whole, but we know of many instances where 


mills who cannot help but realize the advantages of our loom, still pursue the 
fatal policy of delay 

Iles‘tation in the face of facts is not only unwise but in the present case ex 
pensive A mill buying these looms hen we were first ready to take orcs 
would have the extra cost well near annihilated by this time 

The following list shows a few of those who were prompt to decide: 

Queen City Pelzer Chicopee 

Pacific Lockhart Tremont & Suffolk 

Merrimack Gaffney Amoskeag 

Tucapau Wilmington Henrietta 

Lawrence Mass. Cotton Spartan 

Grosvenor Dale Lancaster Whitney 

Social Aurora Steele’s Mills 

Cocheco Newmarket Abbeville 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 








“Just as Good,”’ 












Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


i =~ ay 0 PR er eer 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 





STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 
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Cards, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Wrlules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 262,41¢ SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS. 
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"FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, 





is 





Second to None 
n the market It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments 
i 
_ 
" ° WOONSOCKET, WORSTED MILLS, 
4 Spinners of Worsted Varns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
a | Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
: WoonsockeT, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
. Vessrs. Wi ct Mach d Press Co., City, 
GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to bow we like the FISHER FEEDS ; 
! would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
. sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themselves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 


EDWIN FARNELL. 
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SECTIONAL 


VIEW. 


| THE FISHER CARD FEED 


tle changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 


Avent 





is simple in construction, is 
strongly built, turns onteven 


uilt n all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 
} 
STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
. C. T. Crocker, Pres Cc. B Smith, Treas 
: FITCHBURG, MASS , March 4, 189). 
} Woe ket Machine d Press Co.. 
/ GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FISHER CARD FEEDS are 
: working to our entire tisfuction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
ie Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Second ordet A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| Woonsocket Machine and Press 


ii WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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CROMPTON LOOM WORKS. 


Builders of every variety of 


--| WEAVING |- - 
VMIACHINE, |: - 


















For Combing 


COARSE | 
_mepium WOOLS. 
FINE ] 


FOF XT 





Crompton Loom Works, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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OTTON OPENERS 


pal ANDLAPPERS 2 
/ Therion >-LOWELLo MASS: 


f ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Stee! Cards ; 
I “Special Needle-Pointed,” “ Plough Ground Cards.” 


Card Clothing of Every Description. 














, (Fall River, Mass. 
FACTORIES: \ Manchester, England. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 


| KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


| COTTON LOOMS, 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS, 


Shafting, Gearing, Calenders, Manglers, Hydraulic Presses, 
Machinists’ Tools, Steam Engines, Pipe, Heavy 
Castings, and Machinery Generally. 


EFALI RIVER, MASS. 











cE Vee MACHINE CO. 


Bre neon 328° & WOOD STS. [se SRN ei 
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THOS. J. HILL, Pres. and Treas. M. C. PIERCE, Supt. and Sec’y 


Providence Machine Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Improved Cotton and Worsted Roving Machines, 


10 and Lap Winder wi rated Spit ng F Twisters, Fluted 
Rolls ” Fly , Spindle “Gears, Be aps Tube ante Ete. 


564 EDDY ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 
Cotton Machinery, 


BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 
PLATT BROS. & CQO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“18904” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginson'’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the thats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (SolejAgent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DOBSON & BARLOW, 0 











The New Comb, 


More Production. 








| STODDARD, HASERIGK, RIGHARDS & 00, | 


152 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 
2816 N. 4th Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, @"2STC7- 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent aiieiien Saddles and “camo 


cs . wk set 
a ee 


can be ta ake n off an “eg 2. an on to 
ge P. — ils with it ato »ppi fram 1 long # apl 
f Y ais The Stirrup is always in place. 
» erent ) 
j 


No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 

> a, Manutacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 

— —-—— Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
} and Prices 


Spinners’ Suppliies in general, 


) 
| 





‘Textile Machinery. 

{ 

A Openers and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 

| Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames. 

t Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Acting Mules. 
iy e Agents in U. 8. and Canada for 

Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 

i Wm. Avrton & Co., Encland. 

VERVIERS" Pa ibes for COLTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING. 


Worthington Building, 3! State St., Boston, Mass. 





BARKER'S Patent Donble-Apron me Motion for Condenser Cards, | 
WHY they are a | 


Clittering 
Success: 





















at lit ‘4 e¢ done. 
Ge ene my AS lt, Superior 
Ya oa ond net gain of 10 
ay of Ce ondensing 


JAMES BARKER, Second and Somerset Sts., . Philadelphia, Pa. 
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International Salety solvent (0. 
DEGREASING of wooL 












New Safety Solvent Process. 


SOAP AND ALKALI DISPENSED WITH. 


Stronger, Cleaner, Softer Wool, and an !ncreased Yield of 
Clean Fibre Guaranteed. 


Estimates, Specifications, Plans and Drawings 
furnished on application. 


Plants Contracted for, Erected and Started. 


Patented in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Fram e, Germany, Belgium, Austria 
Hunvary, Russia Argentine Republic, Uruguuy, Cup» Colony, New South Walss, New Zea 
and, Queen-land, South Austratia, Tasmania, Victoria, and We stern Australia. 


EMILE MAERTENS, President and Treasurer, 
P. 0. Box 1002. - 49 Westminster St., PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY. 


YARN MANUFACTURERS 





By investivating 


will advance thei OUR PROCESS 


interests OF WINDING 





HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines. 


COLD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


In their report the judges say:—“*This machine develops an entirely new system of 
winding, by which threads and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the trs Ans sfer process than has heretofore been ac 
complished, This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for use,” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatert single advance shown in any department of our group being «@ completed dé 








velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. 








EF. HoH. BISHOP, - Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, 








Beston, Mass. 
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| Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
| or small and odd items that 

vou don’t know just where to 
| obtain, can be found at the 


sana ete. 1m) Mill Supplies. 


. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


i General Mill Supplies, 
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—— 











i Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 
Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
iW ROLL COVERER® TOOLS and SUPPLIES, 
i T7 Bxchangoe PFPlacc. Providence, BR. I. 
4 
ij CHARLES ASHOF'E"’, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOM REEDS, HEDDLES and HEDDLE FRAMES, 
H And PATENTED WIRE DUPE HARNESS, 
“ Dealer in WEAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


| 191 and 193 Berks St., Philadelphia. 


A. G. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 











il Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
| Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 
a Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
i] Resteppe anit Retoprd. | ses Patt, RIVER, MASS. 

¥ PAPER CHAS. Fr. TAYLOR, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENT M.CHuINE 


cop PAPER COP TUBES, 
| TUBES ——aa-,  < mx. 


CEO. FELL & SON, 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS, 


| Bolton, England. 


SPECIALTY: 


| ROLLER SKINS 


PERSIAN, FOR EGYPTIAN AND SEA ISLAND 
COTTON YARNS AND FINE COUNTS 
WELSH, FOR AMERICAN COTTON 
YARNS AND COARSE COUNTS. 












Cable and Telegraphic 
Address, 
‘PELICAN BOLTON” 
AI Code Used. necunrenee 











MILL SUPPLIES 15 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 
For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLIIOT c& HALL, 


54 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester, Maas. Send for Circular. 


Se Rane J. WALDER, Paterson, N. J. 


] ’ 
M A | L Ss. REEDS, HARNESSES, LINGOES, 


SHUTTLES AND QUILLS. 








Liberal discount to Dealers 





S| ») | N | YL. ar Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
4) ) 


TUBES, Etc. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, ; WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Silk, and Flax Machinery. y sburg Mf 
MAD CTURERS AND REPATRERS “Teaco Salem Co., N. J. 








satis AURHKANCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sole Makers of thea TORRANCE PATENT, 


Self-Acting BALLING one 


18 & 20 Davis St., E. Newark, N. J. 


The attention of Woolen Manufacturers is invited to these Ms chine as convenient 
tabor-saving appliances. The =e can be adjusted to ma ke any size +" alls t suit lots, 
“nd the creel is constructed t sarry twice the humber of spools used by the id system 


tend for circular. 





GOLD MEDAL 


weoes and Se, 


Manufactt 











> ay 4 oe iy . 1 e gt 
J. _ GOWDEY & : SON, 
P. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Send for Price.List before purchasing elsewhere 





“HAS. W. GESSLER, Pr 


NOVELTY 100" PICKER WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS O} 


Loom Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our New Works and Office - - 


3-5-7 South 48th Street, Philadelphia. 


8® Our Name on Everv Picker. -** 
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Jacquard Machines of Every Description. 
Piano Card Stamping Machines, etc 


HENRY RIEHL & SON, 
MACHINISTS, 


And Manufacturers of 
Power Looms for Tapes, 
Bindings, Cimps, &c. 
CERCULAR SHUTTLE BATTONS 
For Silk Ribbons. 


Jobbing, ete 


When ordering CANS 
GET THE PEST. 


Hill’s Patent Star Bottom 
Roving Cans 











Pinade of the best IXXX Tinned 
sheets. Yeurs of experience and 
mS improved methods of manufac 

ture heve enabled us to produce 
—am@ « Cun unexcelled for strength, 
Hill’ s Patent finish «nd durability. 


Jas Hill Mfg. Co., 


Providence, 
Khode talv nd, 





1130 & 132 Charlotte St., Philadelphia. 
RYDeRG 


Special Machinery Built to Order. 
THE JR 
Mind ig pvees 
GR” pe/NTERS 
Fore comm. COMMERCIAL PRINTERS. 
Photo Engraving in all ite Branches. 

Specialists in fine Machinery and ger rral Wood Engrav 
ing, Portraits, Buildings, ete. Artistic de ral in La tte rand 
Bi i Heads, Business C cote, Display Lettering r wr advertixing 
| irposes, etc. Best work. Lowest prices. Electrotyping # 


owest rates 
210 Westminster Street, Providence, RK. I 


GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, 


DEALER IN NEW AND 8EBECOND HAND 


MACHINERY, 
123 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


Agent for Westen Mydro-Futracter 
in Pennsylvania 





THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


RECMMONED., 


GRAVEL, SLAG AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


r'wo and Three-ply Asphalt R 
fire proot; more durable ti 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitcl 
Black Varnish, Ammoni Kt Write for 
and Woerkmanship Guaranteed. 


uly Roofing f 
an metal; easily 
Paving P nite Roof 


roots o 
‘app vl 


water, acid and 
B uilding, Sheathing 
Paints and Roof Coating, 
es and Catalogues Quality 


in description, 
"4 irred Felts 


mples, Pric 





_ = i ie ’ 
VITAMALT) 


Viltmall 


egtRATED LIQU 


} 

» 

9 Ep, 
NC 


pared 
BARA Loy BREWERY 


HOLLoWnY a HEMNAN 


The Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Cuas. F. CuRWILy, Treas., SALEM, MAS3 


Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 


Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
Mills, Print Works, Bleacheries, ete 
Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 
Loopers, Needles, Threads, etc, 





SUPPLIES, INSURANCE, ETC 





ies ube OMe. 


PO re MANUFACTURERS oF) 


TWIN ER STREET 


aT a oe 





WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVING SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, ineluding the French with 
Latest Improvements. 


WOONSOCKET, 


IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 


R.I. 





: wr Cle ng adh 0) Wa Superior to an 
on in _ — ctr vd by the 1. —_o 
Ra ide ih Ma chin 


“We ste dl RL. 
circular 


SAFE AND RELIABLE. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


—AT— 
Conservative Rates. 
SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent, 
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McLAUCHLIN BROS., 
THOS. 6, KELLD % mhEASELS, 


Dealer in and Grower ot Offer the best quality medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


| market. Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
estublished in 1832. 


Clipped ond. paees to any de. WM W. KELLOCC, 


Teasels are grown, cured and SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


packed on own premises. 


rortont once ne «om mente AMERICAN TEASELS 








( eiiiuamnamal solicited. Samples tree sent High Grades a spectalt /. 
by mailupon application. Write for Price 
List No 82 ; Sampie Orders Sol'cited. 





Gredouc Hand & Co CUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


AGENT FOR 


Pusignats for ol Deals Debus Lyons and Paris Designers, 


905 Mathe Ducel 





Keeps new sketche- — design: ulWaye oO 
: 4 | hand. 
neve Soa | 125 West 56th St., Now York. 
JOHN F. WHITE, TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 
Manufacturer of READING, PA. 


Patent Under Crids Braiding Machines for all Purposes. 


> ' _ Machines for Covering Electric W.res and 
FOR CARDING ENGINES, Cables, Packing Braideis, Gimp Machines, 


38 River &r.. Providence. R. I. ee and Doubling Machines, Special 
achinery 


waste THUN & JANSSEN. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 


ONE MAN’S PROFIT 
BY ORDERINC YOUR 





Advantages Gained by Using Abvove: 
Cleaner stock, stronger yarn, more yarn, and less card 











DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER ad 


Our KTauime of 


Valves, Cocks, Engineers’ Tools 


and Supplies are strictly High Grade, and invariably give satisfaction. You 
ean order from our Illustrated Catalogue at a material saving in time, money 
and attention; also with the certainty of getting the very best goods in the 
market. If you do your own steam-fitting about the mill, we can be of 
good service to you. 


“6” JOHN SIMMONS Co. 


106-110 Centre St., NEW YORK. 


www wv www wwe ws ww wv vw wu vu ve Ue Ue’ U're t't't'@a'e'e'e'ere 
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EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 
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“po "YOU KNOW. 


THAT the Edging Manufacturers of the United States can be 
counted on the F/NGERS OF ONE HAND? 


THAT half of them have embarked in the manufacture of LAD/ES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR, and 
dispose of their Edgings through SELL/NG AGENTS, not 
DARING to market them direct? 


THAT some of these manufacturers sell their underwear D/RECT 
to the RETAILERS? 


THAT _ it is suicidal for you to buy Edgings of such manufacturers 
as every yard you purchase made by them, assists 
them to compete with you on your underwear? 


You Should Know 


THAT there is only one manufacturer of Edgings and Braids, 


WHO makes a complete line embracing every pattern shown, 
WHO) is constantly producing new and original effects, 


WHO) sells his product only direct to the trade, thereby avoiding all 
vexatious delays incident to disposing of products 
through nondescript selling agents and dealers, 


WHOSE goods are recognized standard for qnality, design and 
finish, 


WHOSE plant equals that of all other mills combined, and is cap- 
able of delivering in 24 hours any desired pattern, 


WHOSE weekly output —1,800,000 yds.—is sufficient guarantee 
of ability to promptly execute orders of any magnitude, 


WHOSE ame and label appears on every spool of ‘goods he pro- 
duces, guaranteeing length of same, 


WHOSE organization and facilities are INCOMPARABLE, 


WHO in a word, is the originator and developer of the edging busi- 
ness, and is the acknowledged leader in this line, 


FRIEDBERGER, 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 
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P. BLAISDELL & CO.. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent Upright Drills. 
with Quick Return Motion. 
ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 


wall Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


— Ss — WORCESTER, MASS. 
London Agents: C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO. 














MODERATE PRICED 


Gear a mee 


illy adapted f use 
a “ONE ae siete tative 


Twelve in Fall River, On applicati we all 
be glad t ibmit full a rticula prices, ii p whe rte a ot 
‘ latest impr our Sheet of Rete 


ona 0. E WHITON MACHINE. CO.., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 














PaRKnunsr BURR PICKERS. 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
‘ 
iinet 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 


Ana Picker F*ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty 
The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circula 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, -  - NEWARK, W. l 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3593, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


S. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


Reissues obtained. In. 


terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 


as to the validity of patents. 


Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in. 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1893. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C, 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents Issued January, 
1896. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each. Address W. 8. Gavey, 
P. O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Card with Revolving Flats. 575,565. G 
Fauquet, Rouen, France. 

Carding Machine. 575,352. W. D. Rosen 
crantz, Hohokus, New Jersey 

Carding Machine Condenser Take-up 
roller. 575,851 W. D. Rosencrantz, Ho 
hokus, New Jersey 

Cloth Washing Machine. 571,944. H.% 
F. Schaeffer, Lowell, Mass 

Cop Doffer. 575,031. W. D. Whitaker, 
Philade!phia, Pa. 

Crinkling Silk. 574,401. Caud P. Deponily, 
Paris, France. 

Doubling and Twisting Frame. 5/4, 
941. C. H. Richardson, Lowell, Mass 

Drawing Frame. 575,555. E. and 8. Twee 
dale and J. Smalley, Manchester, England 

Fastening Card Clothing to Top Flats. 
575,936. J.C, Potter, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jacquard Mechanism Comber Board. 
574,382. A. Brauch, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Knitted Garment. 575,726. F. H. Moon 
Iiyde Park, Mass. 

Kouitting Machine. 575,760. J. Selmitt, 
Cologne, Germany. 

Kuitting Machine Narrowing Appa- 
ratus. 575,395. F. H. Grauz, Chemnitz, 





Germany. 
Mnitting Machine Pattern Producing 
mechanism. 575,355¢ A. T. L. Davis, La 

conia, N. 

Kuitting Machine Operating Mech- 
auism. 575,191. L. N. D. Wiliams, Ash 
bourne, Pa 
Kuitting Machine Web Needles. 575, 
012. G.F. Stargess, Leicester, England. 

Loom Butter Device. 574,510. 8.C. Wer 

ner, East Windsor, Ct. 





EXAMINATIONS made; 
DECISIONS rendered; 


A. B. UPHAM 
* PATENTS procured. 
Formerly U. 8. Patent 
PATENTS Examiner. 
15 years experience in 


patent work. 
13 TREMONT ST, Send 5c. in stamps for 
fremont Building my LETTER SCALES, 


BOSTON. weighing up to7 ounces, 
Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C, 
FOR 
Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINERY. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 








Loom Take-up Mechanism. 575,297. E 

W. Davenport, Hopedale, Mass. 

oom Multiplier Mechanism. 575,833. 
W. Wattie, Worcester, Mass., assignor to 
Knowles Loom Works. 

Loom Shed Forming Mechanism. 575, 
309. J. Railton and G.O. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass 

Loom Shuttle Check. 575,35. J. H. 
Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle. ‘574364. F. Dra) er, 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle Motion. 575,027 ( i 
Hendel, Gien Rock, Pa 

Loom Stop Motion. 575,307. J. I. North 
rop, Hopedale, Mass 

Machine for Grinding Carding Engine 
flats 575689 E. Brown, Worcester, Mas» 


Mounting Top BRollers. 575,557. | 
Cweedale, Manchester, England. 
Pile Fabric Leom, 575,515. A. Webb, 


Worcester, England. 
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First Breaker Woolen Card No. 3. 


M.A. FURBUSH.& SON 


MACHINE C0., 





Self-Acting Woolen Muie No. {I3. 


Malkers of 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catalogue. 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


oe 





128. 


Blanket Loom No. 





HRenevating Fabrics. 575,591. oo. ws 
Broadbent, Baltimore, Md. 
Roving Clamp. 575,310. A. E 
Hopedale, Mass. 
| 576,059. 
} 576,060. 
New Jersey. 
Spinning and Twisting Mechaniam. 


Rhodes, 


Spindle. A. Scheid, Harrison, 


575,463. J. and R. 8. Dawson, Bradford, 
England. 
Spooling Machine Stop Motion. 575, 


663. G. P. Bosworth, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Massachusetts, East Dedham. There isa 
report that J. Edward Cochrane, who owns 
the Nortolk Carpet Mills in this place, and 
also the Cochrane Carpet Mills at Malden, 
will remove his entire plant from the latter 
place to East Dedham. 


—~Massachusetts, Worcester. The Cromp 
ton and Knowles Loom Works, the two 


largest builders of weaving machinery in 
the world, have been consolidated, and the 
business will hereafter be conducted under 
the name of the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, which have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $3,000,000. More complete 
details, list of officers, etc., will be found in 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

—New Jersey, Cranford. A new firm has 
been formed, to continue the business of W. 
8. Taylor & Bloodgood, Jr., the felt manufac 
turers. There will be no changein the style 
of name. 


—New Jersey, Newark. William Whittam, 
Jr.,a foreman for the Clark Mile End Spool 
Cotton Co., has severed his connection with 
that company, and is now organizing a 
company for the purpose of manufacturing 
fancy cotton cloths. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. A certificate of 
incorporation of the Cardinal Silk Co., has 
been filed by Andre C, Cardinal, Rudolph H. 
Matthies and Fred E. Fielding. The capital 
stock is $30,000, and is fully paid in. 
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JUDGE WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


The Hon. William 


of the best known men in this 


Lawrence is 


one 
country, 


in connection with matters concerning 


tariff legislation Ile 


is aggressive in 


whatever he undertakes, working wit! 


great energy and honesty of purpose 


As the chief representative of -the wool 


erowers, in their demands for a customs 


tariff on wool, he has been at all times 
earnest and persistent in the expression 
of his views and in his efforts to 


His 


wool manufacturers as extreme, and, in 


altain 


his ends. views are regarded by 


their radical form, antagonistic to their 
Mr 


prominence in the wool industry of this 


best interests Lawrence's great 
country, and the leading part he is now 
taking in securing for wool growers a 
high tariff on the raw material, natur 
ally would excite on the 
this 


part of the 


readers of magazine a desire to 
know more about the man and look upon 
his portrait which we give on th 
opposite page 
Hon. William 
LL. D., of 
jurist, statesman, author, was born at 


Mt. Ohio, 


graduated at Franklin College, Septem 
g 


Lawrence, A M 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, lawyer, 


Pleasant, June 26, 1819 


ber 1888, valedictorian of his class 


craduated at the Cincinnati Law School, 
March, 1840; 
November of 


admitted to the bar ir 


that year; was reported 
for the Ohio State Journal in the House 
1840-41 ; 


medicine and surgery in 1841-43 in aid of 


of Representatives, studied 


his legal profession ; practiced law from 


July, 1841 to 1897 at Bellefontaine, ex- 
cept when otherwise officially engaged ; 
for 


County 1845-46, and has had a _ lucra- 


was prosecuting attorney Logan 


tive practice in several States, and in 


the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the land 


cases ever heard in that court. He was 


including some of largest 
the leading counsel in the great cases 
in several States, involving the title of 
the church property of the Church of 
the United Bretheren in Christ, crowing 
out of the schism in that chureh in 1839 

Ile was a member of the Ohio House 
of representatives, 1846-48; member 
and °54; 
Free Banking 
Law, after which the National Banking 


of the Ohio Senate, 1849, °50 


is author of the Ohio 


\ct was in part modeled; was editor of 
1845-47 : 
porter for the Ohio Supreme Court and 


the Logan Gazette, was re- 


reported Volume 
L851; 


dential 


20, 


Ohio Reports, 
was Whig candidate for Presi- 


Elector, 1852: was Judge of 


the Common Pleas and District Court 


in Ohio, 1857 to 1864 one of the 


Western Law 
1861-64: in 1862 was Colonel 


was 
editors of the Cleveland 


Monthly, 


of the 84th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 


serving in Maryland ; 
President 
but 


in 1863 was ap- 
pointed by Lincoln, District 


Judge in Florida, declined; was 
elected a Representative in Congress in 
1864, and under re-elections served ten 
years ; was one of the counsel selected 
by the Republicans in Congress under 


the act of January 29, 1877, and argued 
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for the claims of the Republic an Presi 


Klectors of Oregon wed South 
before 


Commission ;" in 


dential 
Carolina the 


Klectoral 


Hayes- Tilden 
1880 was 
one of the organizers of the Ohio Bar 
first 

of 


1881 was elected 
of the Red 
America, of which Clara Barton is presi- 
dent the 


Association: in 
Vice-President 


( ‘ross 


was First Comptroller of 
United States Department of the Treas- 
ury from July, 1880, to April, 1885; 
trustee, several successive 
of the 


versity from 1878 to the present time; 


was Aa by 


elections, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
was a lay delegate to the General Con- 
of the M. E. Church, 1872, 


1880, 1892; 


ferences 
1876, in 1871 he organized 
National Bank 


was its president from that time to Jan- 


the Bellefontaine and 


uary, 1896, when he declined a re- 
election 

He is 
organization a 
Bank, 
was a delegate to the Farmers’ National 
Mont- 
Parkersburg, 
Atlanta, 


1896. 


its 
Ohio 


since 
in the 
Washington, D. C.; 


now and has been 
director 


National 


Congress at Chicago, 1887; at 
Ala., 1879: at 
1894 ; 


gomery, 
W. Va., 


at Indianapolis in 


1895 ; 
Ile 
delegate to the National Convention of 
Wool 1887 ; 


in Washington, D. ¢ 


at and 


was a 
St. Louis in 
1888 and 


in January, 1891, was elected president 


Growers at 
1880 


of the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association, 
and by annual re-elections has so con- 
tinued ever since; in October, 1893, 
was elected president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association and so re- 
mains. 


written more newspaper articles on the 


has made more speeches and 
wool tariff, than any other citizen of 
the United States. 

In 1897, the 
principal argument before the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means of the House 


of 


January, he made 


Representatives in Washington, 
D.C. 


In 1884, he was elected a member of 
the Philosophical Society, of Washing- 
D. C., 


men; is now first vice-president of the 


ton, a select body of learned 
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National Statistical Society, of Wash 
lhe degree of A. M 
ferred on him by his 
the of LL. D., by 


ington was con 
mater, and 


Ohio 


alma 
degree three 
colleges 

Ile is 
Claims 
(2) the 


IS83; (35) 


author of (1) The «*Law of 


Against Government,” 1875 


‘‘Law of Religious Societies,’ 
the “Organization of the 
lreasury Department,” 1881; (4) the 
‘‘Law of Impeachable Crimes,” 1867 
(5) «Introductory and concluding chap- 
ters to Lectures of J. Bb. Helvig, De.. 
IS76: (6) ot 
Champaign and Logan Counties,” 1872 
(7) the of the Rebellion,” 
1888; (5) ‘‘Decisions of First 
troller,” 1880-85; (9) «Sketch 
of the Life and Services of John Sher- 
man,” (10) «Dissertation on 
Clithrophobia,” Medical Science, 1887 ; 
(11) the *:American Wool Interest,” 
1892, published by the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League; (12) Chapter 
thirty-five on «‘American Wool,” in the 
volume, ‘‘One hundred Years of Amer- 
ican Commerce,” New York, 1895; 
(13) most of the United States 
ments on the wool tariff, viz.,: 
Miscellaneous Document, No. 
Fifty-first Congress, First Session ; 
Executive Document, No. 3, Fifty- 
third Congress, Special Session; (3) 
Senate, Miscellaneous Documents, Nos. 
124, Fifty-third Congress, Sec- 
ond Session; |(4) Senate Document, 
No. 17, Fifty-fourth Congress, First 
Session; (5) No. 17, Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, Second Session; (6) ‘*Arguments 
before the Senate Finance Committee,” 
Report No. Fiftieth Congress, 
First Session, part 3, p. 1954, ete., and 
part 4, p. 2170, ete.; (7) «‘Arguments 
before the House Committee Ways and 
Means Tariff Hearings”, Fifty-first Con- 
gress, First Session, 1889-90, p. 215, 
etc.; (8) ‘Argument before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means,” January, 
1897, in favor of a wool tariff. 

His (1) miscellaneous law articles in 
law journals; (2) his speeches and 
pamphlets used as political campaign 
documents in presidential and other 
elections; (3) his judicial decisions : 
(4) his miscellaneous addresses, if col- 
lected, would make several volumes, 
besides (5) his speeches and reports in 
Congress. He is yet in the full vigor 
of manhood and of usefulness. 
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THE 


The Tariff. 


rhere remains no doubt of a very 


early revision of the customs’ tariff law, 
of ( to be 


of 


here is also no doubt 


at an extra session 


ongress, 


called after the inauguration 
Mr. McKinley 


of its being other than 


soon 
moderate and 
satisfactory to the demands of the in 
dustries of this country There is no 
therefore, there is no ex 
tariff 


It would 


demand, and, 
pectation that a high will be 
recommended or enacted. be 
the height of folly to attempt anything 
different, 


point of view. 


in a political or industrial 


No 


will probably be made in any 


material changes 
of 
textile schedules, except in that relating 
of 


the raw material, and the 


the 


to the manufacture wool affecting 


ad valorem 


qualifications affecting cotton yarns. <A 


new classification is favorably con- 


sidered concerning fine cotton fabrics 


with over 300 threads to the square 


inch. Each year sees the necessity of 
more protection to our fine cotton manu- 
factures, and for these, higher rates are 


demanded and their equity is rec- 


ognized. Some changes may be made 
in the tariff on cotton hosiery to meet 
more equitably the present conditions 
made 


of trade, and the rates be more 


specific than ad valorem. ‘The revision 
will be mostly in the line of adjusting 
rates to the specific form. 
Representatives of the wool manu- 
facturers and wool growers have met 
in convention according to a previous 
arrangement, but, at present writing, 
nothing has been accomplished in the 
way of an agreement, due to the radical 
position taken by the wool growers, 
whose ultimatum, assubmitted by Judge 
Lawrence, is for twelve cents a pound 
and class 2 wools; double 


on class 1 


duty on washed, and triple duty on 


scoured; 8 cents a pound on all carpet 


wools, and double and triple duty on 


washed and scoured, and 3 cents a 


pound additional duty on all skirted 
wools. This is what the wool growers 


have practically contended for all along ; 


\RIFF 


de- 


ho 


and, it is our opinion, unless new 


velopments present themselves, 


agreement will be reached other than 
on this basis; and unless some satisfac- 
tory understanding is arrived at, tariff 
legislation affecting the woolen sched- 
ule will Le a very uncertain quantity. 
In order to carry any scheme through 
the Senate that manufacturers may have 
something will have to be 


in hand, 
done to pacify those senators who are 
inoculated with the ideas of their wool 
But the 


constituents question — is, 


whether manufacturers are not more 
willing to take their chances of holding 
on to the advantages they already have 
under the existing law, than submit to 
the demands of the wool growers and 
to the influences they may have in Con- 
cress Wool manufacturers have now 
a defective, but, nevertheless, a protec- 
tive tariff on their class of products, and 
also free wool, which is unquestionably 
to This 


from a not particularly friendly Senate, 


their benefit. was obtained 
rather from one much less favorably 
disposed than the one that will come 
into existence after the fourth of March 
Then again manufacturers have a tariff 
obtained without the assistance of wool 
vrowers. Can it not be 


We 
it ¢ 


done again? 


are almost inclined to believe that 


an. The rates of duty on woolen 
yarns and cloths are not really bad, as 
they are to-day. If the rates could be 
converted into specific from ad valorem, 
the position of the manufacturer would 
be fairly good, if not entirely satisfac- 
that 


growers should have a measure of pro- 


tory It may be conceded wool 


tection for their commodity, but if it is 


aecorded to them, it will be done to 
satisfy the principle of protection and 
of 


against the true interests manufac- 


turers 
Ramie. 

rhe chief obstacle attending the com- 

of the 


great difficulty of separating the bark, 


mercial use ramie fibre is the 


more properly, the bast, from the 
The 


or, 


stem. methods that are now in 
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vogue for the degumming of the fibre 
ribbon, or the bast itself, meet present 
requirements very well and do not need 
much further attention. Great efforts 
have been made, and many ingenious 
machines have been invented, to ac 
complish the desideratum of separating 
the bark 


quantity to bring the cost of the ribbon 


from the stem in suflicient 
down to a close parity with that of flax 
We have quite recently received letters 
and declarations from those holding 
patents of ramie decorticating machines, 
assuring us that the problem had at last 
But this the 


last 


solved. has been 
of for 
twenty-five years or more, and yet there 
de 
nominated a success as meeting neces- 
We have before us 


the 


been 


claim all inventors the 


has been no machine that could be 


sary requirements. 


a letter from New Orleans, from 
proprietor of a decorticating machine, 
that that 


will handle large quantities and delive1 


who asserts he has a device 
the ribbon straight, a feature of much 
importance. Of course, this party de- 
sires some capitalist to take hold with 
him and establish a plant for preparing 
for the 


Almost in the same mail came a letter 


ramie degumming process 


from a party, not many miles from 


that all 


seen his machine acknowledve that it is 


Boston, who says who have 
at last the ‘‘only” machine that will 
answer the purpose at a small cost. 

We have made more or less inquiry in- 
to these recent inventions, and have yet 
to discover anything particularly new 
or in advance of those heretofore made 
When these machines have been brought 
to a practical test upon a commercial 
basis, they have been found to be want- 
ing in essential features. A machine is 
that 


stalks and strip them properly and in 


wanted will take the dry ramic 


large quantities. The stripping of the 


green stalks is easily accomplished, 
comparatively, but that necessitates the 
mechanical operation being done on the 
field of growth, which is impracticable. 
The Department of Agriculture has a 


good system for testing the merits of 


WORLD 


these machines; but few inventors, how 


ever, care to have their devices sub- 


jected to these tests, because, hereto- 
fore, such devices have not come up to 
the required mark. The usual reply to 
that the 


invention is 


the Department’s 
of 


cannot be 


request 1s 


construction the such 


that it teste’ under govern- 


ment rules, which is an absurdity. 


These trial tests bring out the value of 


the machine on two points, viz output 


of fibre in a working day, and quality. 


It is impossible to tell what a ramie ma- 


chine will actually do by looking at 


drawings, or even at the machine itself. 
For instance, one of the machines that 
were under trial in New Orleans, in 
1894, was simplicity itself, and its work 
but 


an output of fibre 


on single stalks was perfection ; 
under test to show 
equal to the 
stalks 
acre, in one day, which was the claim 
of the failed 
three or 
the 
least that can be vecepted, and the fibre 


yield of ten tons of green 
and leaves, the product of an 


patentee, the machine 


his 


attendants 


utterly. output, when 


four are necessary, is 


must be clean, straight, unbruised and 
This 


500 pounds of dry fibre, which 


untangeled output means only 
100 to 


shows that the problem is a serious one 


Wool and its Consumption. 


The leading statistical authority in 
the world concerning the movement of 
Helmuth 


England, 


wool may be accepted as 


Schwartze, London, whose 
annual report for 1896, is just at hand, 
to note that the 


past year presents two salient features 


from which it is well 
which influenced the market in opposite 
directions and practically balanced each 
other. On the side of production the de- 
crease in the Australian clip, and on the 
side of consumption the collapse of Amer 
ican demand for European goods. It 
was predicted in the early part of 1896, 
that the wool clip of Australia would be 
but 


short, as similar predictions had 


been former years and not 


realized, there was a doubt if such a 
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thing would follow fo1 
matter of fact, however, 
proved true and a shortage 


bales became a matter of record 


noteworthy that the shortage corsisted 


wholly in the supply of merino wool 


being 


the quantity of cross-bred woo 


the same as for the year before The 


result upon the market was an advance 


of 10 per cent. on merino wool between 


end of March 


proved an excessive advance in 


January and the 


and was lost before the end of 
As the 


vreater, the 


relative supply ot 


les 


price for tl 


affected At the 


Wis 


not so materially 


present lime if may be said that merin 
the decline, rela 


sheep breeding is on 


tively, not only in Australia, but else 


where, and in place of it, more atten 


tion is being given to cross-breeding 


For the current year the prospects are 
that the production of wool in the River 


States will show in increase, 


\ustralia, 


at 
stationery 


VPiate 
mostly of cross-bred wool 
however, is likely to 


ind 


he supply asa whole will 


prove 


at most, show a small 


pOssibdty 
decrease 

therefore be 
ularly as regards merino wool, thi 


distinctly moderate, partic 
pro 
duction of which, takine the colonies 
and the River Plate St 
practically not in 

Values have ereatly fa 
sixteen years, and even within 
twelve years In 
ber of. 
Europe and this country was 


ind in 


Colonial ales imported 


1 OSS 


=| 10.0 0.000, 


valued at 
the total 


2,134,000 


per - rt | 
number thus import 1f 


bales, tlued at S128,000, 
O00 Thus it will be seen that the 
number of bales imported in 1 

while the value 


than in 


over 9 per cent 
less than 19 per cent. greater 
1880. The tendency of less 
raising of 


attention 


being given to the merino 


sheep is a natural one in the settlemen 


manufacturing 


of any country, as a result of the pres 
sure of agricultural and 
The 


wool is a 


sheep industry, 


enterprises 


which desideratun 


always been and always will b \ 


pioneer occupation, giving way to the 


demands of higher industrial pursuits 
This not only holds good for Australia 
and the Arventina, 


United States 


but also for the 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Manu- 


facturers. 
of styles which 


he rapid change 


iaracterized the market some few 


‘ | ’ 1 } 
S@nSODS DACK Has Given place toa 
I 


more 
quiet, and conseque ntly i more health 
rhe principal passing of 
Phis 


has undoubted y had its day, and 


ful change 


old fabries is that of the kersey 


fabri 


buyers realize this, but what to substi 


is the problem which is now puzz 


very one in the trade. Some have 


nade rough melton twills. Such a fab- 


been put upon the mar- 


i step in the direc- 


different fron A 


buyers feel that it is 
» thine to fill the 


h ive 


‘ 


same twills 


nelton finish been made in wor 


sted cheviots ut here again the de 


veneral fee ing 


mand is only ight, the 


eing that th not the fabri 


The fancy k covert cloth is selling 
irgely, 


and is assuredly ahead of any- 


thing to fill the plac e of the kersey ; the 


being in its manufae- 


principal trouble 


streaks in the 


the 
is the 


\bove 


this figure the 
ot excep 


W or- 


selling j the 


vood coloring and style 


} 


ire iy 


ind these, as in the 


ror ds 


hear ‘ ] 
i@viots, V le 1s 


everything 
rsteds ina fabrics of this elass 


ready saie, and plaids 


lining’ a 


n dark browns are the which 


styles 


have the best call 


Knit Goods Manufacturers Organize. 


| ii 


ountry 


goods manufacturers of this 


Knit 


, 
nave been contemplating, for 


time, the question of having 


ation of their own, princi 


pally to represent them on tariff matters 


wfore congressional committees In 


an organiza- 


pursuance of this purpose, 


tion was effected the early part ot this 
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being conceded that nothing 
efforts, 


month, it 


could be done by individual 


while little could be accomplished by 


sectional representation The views of 


those present, however, were that the 
present tariff law needed little or no 


modification, but there was need of 


some improvement in the administration 


of it so as to prevent undervaluation 


It may be noted that those generally 


interested in this oryanization are man 


. upon 


ufacturers of cotton hosiery, ete 
which there is, at the present Lime, an 
rhe 


which is to 


ad valorem duty of 50 per cent 


absence of a specific duty, 
be deplored, has enabled unscrupulous 
the aid of 


country, 


manufacturers abroad, with 


confederates in this to ship 


large quantities of manufactured goods 


ut an undervaluation. It is not only 


defrauding the American revenue, but 
injuring the domestic manufacturers 


This is what it is desired to correct 


rhis is the proper course for manufac 


turers to take, that of organization for 
purposes of this kind, as it is clear that 
they can accomplish nothing through 
efforts manufac 


individual llosiery 


turers, however, that use wool, can 
advantage through 


Wool Man- 


that is 


work to much better 


the National Association of 


ufacturers, an organization 


formed to look after their interests as 


well as others in which this raw ma- 


terial is employed 
Loom 


and Knowles 


Works. 


The Crompton 


rhe most important event that has 
occurred for many years and has at 
the 


attracted the ercatest attention in 


textile fleld, is the late consolidation of 


the two famous 
Loom Works and Knowles Loom Works, 
of Worcester, Mass., 
name of The 
Works, 
This 


bearing 


concerns, Crompton 


both under the 
corporate Crompton & 


Knowles Loom with a capital 


of #3,000,000 consolidation is 
destined to have a upon the 
manufacturing 


the 


textile 


United 


industry of the 


States, of utmost conse- 


quence. It takes in two works, the larg 


est and pre-eminently the first of their 
kind inthe world. ‘Their specialties are 


known the world over and held in the 
highest esteem, paramount to all others 
rheir position among looms is the same, 


marked 


than the Corliss type among steamen 


though, if anything, more 


vines Inventive genius of the very 


highest order has been called into play 
to make them exquisite specimens of 


mechanism No expense has been 


omitted in commanding the brightest 


and more sagacious talent in the attain 


ment of success The policy that has 
will, un 


‘| he 


, that competition 


actuated both companies 


doubtedly, actuate the one com 


bination is so gigantic 
with it is out of the question, still the 
character of its officials is a suflicient 


guarantee that whatever monoplizing 


aulvantages it may possess, they will 
used other than to the 
The 


an date the beginning of its history 


not be profit of 


its customers new corporation 


back to 1837, when William Crompton 

took out his letters-patent for a powe1 

loom for weaving fancy de-igns, fol 
1840, 


operation in a factory. 


lowed in with its first practica 
The history of 
the Crompton loom since then has been 
wonderful and fraught with immense 
onsequence to the textile industry of 
the world Though the Knowles loom 
has not been so long identilied with the 
textile affairs of the factory, it has 
exerted a no less influence, durine the 
period of its existence, upon the 
character of the manufactured product 
The 
friends 


believers 


two looms have each had _ its 


admirers and 
This 


and the difference in the essential 


and strenuous 


will probably con 
tinue, 
principles of their construction will 


long remain 


an interesting point for 
dist ussion. VW eexpect to see favorable 


results follow the combination 


Foreign Trade for 1896. 
According to the custom house statis 
tics just at hand, the imports of cotton 
in 1896 amounted to 47.518.524 pounds, 


which was a decrease of 6 per cent. of 
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the quantity imported 
there Was an inerease in 


Spercent Most of this cotton came 


Egypt, and was purchased for the 


duction of fine qualities of yarn. ‘There 


was a decrease in the imports of knit 


woods, such as stor kings, hose, ete.. in 


1896, as compared with 1895, of about 


21 per cent The imports of wool fo 


1896 were 159,776.01 pounds, which 


was a decrease of nearly 36 per cent 


of the quantity importe d iv 1895, the de 


crease being chiefly in the merino 


This was, in a measure re 


of the 


orades 


nnparative stivle 


flection of the ce 


woolen manufacturing business for these 


two years he imports of manufac 


tures of wool showed i irve deere is¢ 


ot nearly 40 pel cent. in LS06, 


pared with 1895, the d 


; 


most entirely in the 


dress woods 


A Tariff Commission. 


desire that there 


rhe 
tariff 


commission, non-partisan 


make up, before which 1 questi 


relating to customs tariff shall be 


mitted and the report thereon made 
co nmendable one, 


rress is { sf 
Congre , is a mo 


should 


and if it were at all feasible, it 


be carried out: but there are 


many ) 
tha ire 


rhe tariff 


stacles in connection with this 


apparently insurmountable 


is a revenue measure, and this must 
have its legislative origin in the House 
of Kepresentatives Congress cannot 
shirk its duty in this respect, and a 

revenue matter must originate with the 


llouse. The 


measure is not 


tariff as a protective 


recognize cl ty 


stitution, and in practic 


found, in our opi on, diflicult, 


impossible, to disconnect it from party 


politics Such has been its lot sin 


the beginning of the government, 


it will not be easily don AWAY 
It is 


the tariff commission 


well known what the 


was that was o1 


ganized in 1882, resulting in its recom 


mendations being disregarded and cast 


one side when presented to Congress, 


success of 


COMMISSION 


dlistinet 
The 
business community undoubtedly would 


tariff 


and instead a tariff measure 


from its sug@estions was passed 


commission 
influ 
We fear 


made so, as 


be pleased to see a 


formed, free from any partisan 


ence: but, is it practicable 


that it cannot be easily 


there are too many industrial interests 


rhe 


should be 


it stake members of the 


Com 
life, 
the 


mission appointed for 


during good behavior the same as 


general appraisers, and the selection 


made from the two great political par- 


ties, the same as the latter body 


Elements of Prosperity. 


The elements of business prosperity 


tor 1897, are to be seen in various 


directions, and perhaps no more so than 


in the 


statistics of exports from this 
ountrvy as « ompare dl with former years 
For 1896, there was exported domestic 


merchandise to the value of S986 844. 


which was an increase of over 29 


cent. more than was ex ported in 


Phe principal exports were 
which 


of the 


The exports of manufactures were 26 


igricultural products, consti- 


tuted over 67 per cent total. 


per cent. more than for the year 1895 


e] 


On the other hand, the imports into this 


country were nearly l- per cent. 


less 


than in 1895 rhe inerease 


lue of exports for 1896 over 


was due, in a large measure, to 


t} 


the increase in the value of agricultural 


products For instance, the average 


value of wheat exported in 1895, was 


for 


nts, and the period of most 


bushel, while 1896 it 


63 cents per 


uctive export coincided with the ereat 


ulvance on the price of this com- 


modity fhe conditions attendine our 


export trade are similar to those that 


existed prior to 1880, which the 


were 


direct cause of the vreat revival of bus- 


iness atthattime. Our mining industry 


is on the increase, and the improve 


ment therein suggests a brighter 


out- 
The 


large 


look for industrial enterprise 


prospects are also favorable to a 
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increase in railroad construction during 
the current year Nothing of late has 
proved more indicative of this than in 
the recent disruption of the steel-rai 
pool and the purchase of an immenss 
quantity of rails, equal to the entire 
annunl production, reported to be SOO 

O00 tons, at a drop in price of fron 
S28 to S17 This heavy purchase is 
expected to put in employment many 
thousand hands, with a material de- 
crease in the cost track iving o1 


renewals for railways 


Our Color Pattern Supplement. 


It is with mui pride that we i 
attention t ir pattern supplement, 
opposite pag {, showing in colors 
the most rev t styles in covert cloths 
with fancy uwkings Nothing of this 
kind was ever before atte mptled by an 
American textile journal, and it is made 
possible at this time, on account of 
recent foreign inventions rhe process 
for an exact illustration or representa 
tion, in color, of textile fabric, is 
still quite expensive, and would not be 
attempted by this magazine, were it 
not its purpose at all times to be in the 
van of progress, and give to its readers 


the very best and itest of what there is 


voing Oo 
going on. 


In a recent conversation with Gen 
eral Appraiser Lunt, he stated that, 
according to hi views, the woolen 
schedule of the McKinley bill was 
about right in its construction, if the 
dividing lines could be left out \t 
this time, of course; it is impossible for 
us to say what the reconmendations of 
the Committee of Ways and Means wil 
be, but, if our information is to be 
relied upon, it will be much in harmony 
with these views It has been found 
impracticable to have specific duties on 
woolens, similar to those applicable to 
cotton goods, z. e., on the count sys 
tem, in which the number of threads to 
the square inch is made the basis on 
which to establish a duty. The valu 
of a tariff is the provisions for its ad 
ministration so that it may be accom 
plished in as simple a manner as 
possible. 


WORLD 


Those who are advocating the im 
position of a discriminating duty of 10 
per cent. on-merchandise imported in 
foreign vessels do not take into consid 
eration that in order to effect anything 
of this kind, our treaties with foreien 
countries will have to be changed yery 
materially, a matter that cannot be a 
complished without much diplomati 
disturbance Those advocating such 
measure for a customs’ tariff littl 


realize what they are asking for 


\ very interesting experience was 
told to us the other day by a manufac 
turer, to the effect that a lot of W yom 
ing wool was recently sent to London 
for sale, and there purchased by an 
Antwerp concern, who had it scoured 
and again placed on sale to be bought 

y a New England woolen manufac 
turer and brought back again over the 
water to the latter’s mill The woo 
has just arrived This is the first in 
stance of the kind that is on record, 
of American wool going to a foreign 
market, being sold twice over and then 


bought by an American manufacturer 


This is the way American machin 
ery is appreciated abroad. We note in 
the advertising columns of one of ow 
English contemporaries the following 
American devices for sale, though mad 
in English shops ring travellers for 
spinning and doubling, made at Preston, 
Lancashire Whitin gravity spindle, 


Bolton, and Grinnell sprinkler, 


made a 
made in Manchester. This is a flatter- 


ine record 


Fancy hosiery is making a strong 
bid for popularity, and some choice 
novel effects have been brought out this 
season by importers of French and 
German goods Many importers have 
faith in fancy styles, but as yet they 
derive little encouragement from the 
limited demand coming along, as the 
demand is almost entirely confined to 


black goods, with a sprinkling of tans 
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The Lowell Textile School. 


The opening of the Lowell Textile 
School, Lowell, Mass., was an auspici- 
ous occasion, taking place on the first 
of His 
Excellency the Governor of the Com- 


of this month in the presence 
monwealth and members of the Legis- 
lative Committee on Education, besides 
many others connected with, or deeply 
interested in, the textile industries of the 
State. 
New England, for teaching the theory 


This is the first institution in 
and practice of textile manufacturing, 
and is principally the result of a move- 
ment which originated in the Lowell 
Board of Trade, under the inspiration 
of its secretary, James T. Smith, at a 
time when Massachusetts capital was 
seeking investment in the textile indus- 
tries of the South, and when it seemed 
necessary to stop this apparent hegira 
and retain for the State all the capital 
that rightfully belunged to it. To Mr. 
Smith, more than to any other one in- 
dividual, is due the credit of the textile 
school being established in this manu- 
facturing centre. 

A special car attached to one of the 
regular trains left Boston at one o'clock, 
noon, with the Governor and other Bos- 
ton guests. Lunch was served at the 
Merrimack house, after which a recep- 
tion was given at City Hall by Mayor 
W. F. 


Courtney ; the party then pro- 


ceeding to the school for its inspection. 


The school in its mechanical equipment 
is ready for practical instruction, es- 
pecially in the cotton department, which 
is in complete order, due to the active 
interest taking in it by Superintendent 
C. L. Hildreth of the Lowell 
Shop, the latter furnishing the greater 


Machine 
portion of the machinery. The motive 
power for operating the machinery is 
derived from electric motors set on 
platforms 


When completed, the mechanical plant 


hung from the ceiling. 
will be an epitome of a cotton and 
woolen mill. The school has over 20,- 
000 feet of floor space, the rooms be- 


ing well lighted and pleasantly located. 


There are four principal apartments, 
the first being a room devoted to wool 
and worsted spinning machinery; the 
second devoted to cotton spinning ma- 
chinery, from the picking to the spin- 
ning; the third devoted to weaving and 


adjunct occupations; and the fourth 
devoted to recitation and lecture rooms, 
in which are the necessary number of 
blackboards, designing boards, stereop- 
ticon, etc. Some of the machinery to 
be seen at the school is very highly 
finished, having been manufactured for 
World's 


We understand that there 


exhibition at the Columbian 
Ex position 
have been about sixty-five applications, 
the first coming from Bombay, India. 
It is the intention of the superintendent 
of the public schools in Lowell, to ar- 
range the curriculum of his schools to 
conform to the course of the textile 
school. 

After the inspection of the school the 
guests went to Huntington Hall, for the 
more formal exercises. A. G. Cum- 
nock, president of the trustees and 
agent of the Boott Cotton Mills, called 
the meeting to order and made the 
opening address, in which he said that 
the object of the school is to give ‘‘in- 
struction in the practical knowledge 
necessary in the cotton, woolen, wor- 
sted, silk and other textile industries, 
in science and art as applied to these 
industries, and in the processes and 
methods for the purpose of improving 
trade, or of introducing 


any special 


new branches of industry. It is essen- 
tially a trade school, and the whole 
plan provides for such instruction only 
as will be found useful in textile trades.” 

Mayor Courtney was introduced, and 
extended the welcome of the City to 
Senator A. S. Roe, 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 


the guests present. 
tion, spoke with much eloquence for 
the Commonwealth in the absence of 
Mayor G. S. 
of Lawrence, spoke briefly, and was fol- 
lowed by S. N. D. North, secretary of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 


the Governor. Junkins, 


ufacturers, in a most scholarly address, 











of which we give the following abstract. 
His subject being ‘Industrial Educa- 
tion—What it Means and Why it is Im- 
Mr. North said : 

We have met to celebrate the marriage 


portant. 


of education and industry in Lowell. 
In establishing here a textile school, 
your city is placing itself well in the 
forefront of the most beneficent move- 
ment that distinguishes our age from 
You fol- 


low a pathway well blazed; but you 


those that have gone before. 


enter it at a time when your example 
must accelerate a movement more back- 
ward in the United States than in any 
country which we acknowledge as in any 
sense our peer. Lowell is the first city 
in the Commonwealth to take advantage 
of the Act of Massachusetts Legislature 
passed in 1895, by which the State gave 
$25,000 to each of our four chief textile 
manufacturing each 


cities, provided 


should contribute an amount 
towards the founding of a textile school. 
that the 


cities, Lawrence, Fall River and New 


equal 


We hope and expect other 
Bedford, will follow the example of 
Lowell. Whether they do or not, you 
are about to inaugurate a school which, 
while of special value and interest to 
your own people, will throw open its 
doors to all the State, to all New Eng- 
land; a school planned on no narrow 
local lines, which welcomes all who 
may seek its privileges, and expects to 
establish intimate relations with every 
city, town and hamlet where there exists 
a mill engaged in the making of any 
kind of textile fabric 

It depends upon the future of this 
whether or not that 


school legislative 


act shall be followed by other acts 
under which the Lowell Textile School, 
and other like schools, shall increase in 
resources, enlarge in scope, and grow 
in usefulness. That law of 1895 should 
be the beginning of a series of laws, 
culminating finally in the full recogni- 
tion, by the Commonwealth, of the 
fact that industrial education is become 
the chief corner-stone in the making of 


State. 


the modern 


The logic of that 
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recognition will be the ultimate incor 
poration of institutions like the Lowel! 
Textile School into the public school sys- 
tem, as an internal part of that system 

Lowell was the first city in the world 
in which factories were built before the 
grog shops had opened their doors. 
Lowell has grown to magnificent pro 
portions. It stands second to but one 
city in the United States in its produc- 
tion of textiles, and the number of cities 
in all the world that surpass it in ma- 
chinery capacity can be reckoned on the 
fingers of one hand. We have now to 
look, for our workmen and foremen, for 
persons who can intelligently grasp the 
modifications, based upon science, which 
are constantly being introduced into 


these industrial processes. It does not 


follow that we require professional 


chemists, physicians, mathematicians 
and artists to carry on manufacturing 
But the times do demand artizans suffi- 
ciently familiar with the broad princi- 
ples which underlie industrial opera- 
tions to be able to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. 

We are not dealing with the relations 
between labor and capital in any of 
their ordinary aspects, nor entering 
into any field of controversial discus- 
that 


point at which the interests of these 


sion, when we say there is one 


two mingle in an indivisible unity, in a 
way that cannot be overlooked without 


injury to both. The establishment of 


this textile school is a recognition of 
that fact 

It rests upon two truths as corner- 
stones. I Whatever tends to increase 


the general efficiency of the artizan im- 
proves the quality of his workmanship, 
and is thus of the utmost value and im 
portance to his employer. II. But it 


is of even greater importance to the 


artizan himself. If there is one thing 
more certain than another in this day 
and generation, it is that no man can 
get ahead in his industrial status, 
against the competition of his fellow- 
men, unless he possesses superior skill 


and knowledge in his specialty. 











These two truths are bound together 
by ligaments that cannot be cut. The 
advance in manufactures has enormously 
increased the reciprocal dependence of 
employer and artizan. 1 use that good 
old-fashioned English word ‘artizan” 
notwithstanding that it has been allowed 
to slip almost wholly into desuetude. 
People have got into the habit of think- 
ing that because a man operates ma- 
chinery, that therefore he must be 
called an ‘‘operative,” and can no longer 
be regarded as a worker in industrial 
art—a skilled and trained man, just 
below the grade of the artist. We are 
guilty of other solecisms, as when we 
speak of the work done by machinery 
as manufacturing, which means making 
by hand. If the operative is no longer 
an arlizan, it is his own fault, and not 
the fault of the machine. 


To be continued in next issue 
Immediately after these exercises a 
banquet was held in Mechanics’ Hall, 
under the auspices of the Lowell Board 
of Trade. 


Lowell Textile School. 


INSTRUCTORS CC. P. BROOKS AND FEN- 
WICK UMPLEBY. 


Christopher P. Brooks, the director 
and principal professor of the Lowell 
Textile School, is known principally in 
connection with technical education, 
but is at the same time a practical 
manufacturer. 

He was born in Lancashire, Eng 
land, and on graduating from the 
Queen Elizabeth School, atBlackburn, 
entered the old established Park Place 
Mills of Pilkington Bros. & Co., to 
learn the cotton mill business. Here 
he spent several years. 

Mr. Brooks in 1889 took the highest 
Honours Medal at the annual exami 
nation of the City and Guilds Insti 
tute for proficiency in cotton manu 
facturing and has also achieved 
distinction in the examination of the 
South Kensington Science and Art 
Department. 

After learning the business, he ob 
tained the position of mill superin- 
tendant, and for ten years he held 
this position and, later,that of general 
manager of the Great Harwood and 
other mill companies, and was a reg- 
ular and well known attendant of the 
Manchester Royal Exchange and L.iv- 
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erpool Cotton Exchange. Simultane 
ously with this and about the tiie 
when public attention in England was 
drawn to the good work being done 
by German, French and Swiss Textile 
Schools, Mr. Brooks was one of the 
pioneers of a movement in favor of 
such institutions in England, and con- 
ducted for some years one of the first 
textile schools in Lancashire. 
Afterwards he was appointed by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
to whose supervision and abundant 
resources technical education in Eng- 
land owes so largely its development, 
examiner of textile schools fer all 
England, serving in that capacity for 
five years. He resigned the position 
in order to come to this country. Dur- 
ing the period of this examinership of 
textile schools, Mr. Brooks has fre- 
quently been deputed to visit the 


Cc. P. BROOKS. 


Kuropean Continental countries to re 
port on new industries or on textile 
schools. He is the author of two 
standard text books, “Cotton Manu 
facturing,” now in its sixth thousand, 
and “Weaving Calculations,” equally 
successful. Mr. Brooks has had an 
extensive practice as expert in adjust- 
ing differences in connection with 
cotton mill work and in consultation 
as to textile machinery patents and 
processes. His first introduction to 
United States manufacturing circles 
was at a meeting of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Profile House last September, 
when he read a paper. At that time, 
and for some time previous, he had 
been in this country as consulting tex 
tile engineer for a large firm engaged 
in establishing and equipping South 
ern cotton mills, with headquarters at 
Charlotte. N. C. 

He will lecture before the Society 
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of Arts of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology on February 28th, on the 
Development of ‘Textile Schools in 
Europe. 

Fenwick Umpleby. instructor in the 
woolen and worsted department, was 
born in Hudderstield, Yorks, England, 
im 1852. He is of Holland-Scotch 
descent. His father was an architect 
and fancy rustic work designer of con 
siderable note. At the age of 14 years 
Fenwick was put as an apprentice to 
the woolen with Etchells & 
Appetrley (of Apperley feed rame) of 
Huddersfield and South Brent, Devon. 
Here Mr. Uimpleby stayed 12 years, 
having gained a thorough knowledge 
of raw materials and woolen 
He was made overseer at the 


business 


stock. 


age of 


18 of the sorting department, working 
the 
From 


himself up to 
salnple clerk. 


position of head 
here he obtained 





~ 


FENWICK UMPLEBY. 
the position as manufacturer and de 
signer for Hewitt. Haigh & Wilsons, 
Armley, Leeds. It was at this posi 


tion when he first entered the textile 
department of the Yorkshire College, 
where he studied four consecutive 
years, each year winning the first 
prize and first certificates. Having 
now obtained a full and practical 
knowledge of designing, he left Leeds 


and went to Robert Brearley & Sons, 


Queen Street Mills, Batley, England, 
as head designer. ‘This firm made all 
classes of woolens and worsteds, fig 


ured and plain. Puring his stay at 
gatles, Mr. Umpleby entered the in 
ternational for the best tliures 
designs, each of Figured Matalasse, 
Worsted Dress Goods, ind Men's Suit 


coutest 


ings, winning the ‘rst prize—silver 
and gold medal. From Batley he 
came to the United States to start a 
mill on fancy cassimeres and Macki 
nowes for Jas. Lees & Sons, Bridge 
port, Pa., staying there two years; 
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thence going to the Globe Woolen Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 

From the Globe, he went to the Au 
burn Woolen Peterboro, Canada, 
staying there two years and leaving 
to come back to the States, direct to 
the Geo. H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co., 
Gilbertville, Mass., where he has been 
designer on all classes of woolen and 


Co, 


worsted goods for ladies’ and gentle 
men’s wear, for nearly five years 
The late Professor John Beaumont. 


of Yorkshire College, speaking of Mr. 
Umpleby’s work, said: He has not on 
ly done good work, but the very best 
work of any student I have had in the 
college for eleven years. 


Fibres. 
BAMBOO, BETEL wt T ‘pau AND CAL- 
BAGE PALM. 
W.S. GAVEY, 
The illustrations in this article are from 


photographs taken expressly for it, 


Although every one is familiar with 
the this 
plant and a fibre is rarely made in the 


bamboo, connection between 
mind, yet in Eastern countries this is 
one of the most useful grasses on ac- 
When 


one looks at the illustration and realizes 


count of its tough fibrous stalk. 


the immense size of the stalk by com- 
paring it with the man standing along- 
side, it is hard to realize that bamboo is 
nothing more than a gigantic grass. 
The species shown, Bambusa Arundi- 
nacea, grows to the height of 70 to 80 
feet, and from a parent root in clusters 
These trunks 
grow almost to the top without a leaf, 


or clumps, as illustrated. 


and then the foliage is very dense, in 
some species being covered with spines. 
This is planted as a barricade against 


troops, and in East Indian countries 
will often stop the regulars. Bamboo 


grows in all the countries in the south 
of the 


spheres. 


Eastern and Western hemi- 
Some species have a covering 
so hard that if hit 


struck. 


with steel, fire is 
The Chinese use the leaves for 
plaiting into hats, but the chief fibre 
use of bamboo is in paper making. It 
is only the young shoots which can be 
used for this industry, but if cultivated 
rightly could be made a paying crop. 
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In the West Indies three harvestings 
have been made in two years, and in 
some places plants have grown twenty- 
five feet ina few weeks. The experi- 
ment of using bamboo fibres with wool 
and silk has been tried, but the tedious 
process necessary to prepare the fibres 
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East, the chewing of which, with quick- 
lime and the leaves of the betel pepper, 
is considered etiquette, although the 
practice causes the loss of the tree and 
produces a drowsiness which becomes 
chronie with continued use. The wood 


of the trunk of the tree is yellow on the 


GIANT BAMBOO, 


bas made the economical use of them, 
for that purpose, entirely out of the 
question. 

The Betel Nut Palm (areca catechu), 
is a tall, graceful tree, growing to the 
height of forty to fifty feet, and is 
usually less than a foot in diameter. 


This palm produces the betel nut of the 


circumference and dark red at the heart. 
The centre core furnishes the catechu 
of commerce which is used for coloring 
matter and medicinally. The leaf con- 
tains much fibre, and is used in a crude 
state in Singapore for twine, and also 
by the East Indians for making water 


vessels, caps, dishes, etc. It is a tree 
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of vigorous growth, and is widely dis- 
tributed throughout tropical countries, 
and is possessed of so much fibre that it 
could undoubtedly be used economically 
in the manufacture of paper. 

The Cabbage Palm (corypha gebauga), 
is one of the most useful of the Eastern 
palms. Itis a native of Java, where 
the fibre is used to a very large extent, 
the trunk furnishing a kind of sago, and 
is obtained. 
and full of fibre, 


cloth, hats, 


from the roots a medicine 


The leaves are large 
made 


and from them are 


baskets, etc., furnishing employment 


to many people. 


BETAL NUT PALM. 


English Textile Industries in 1896. 


The 


industry for the past year, says one of 


history of the cotton-spinning 


our English exchanges, if not of a par- 
ticularly cheerful character, may gen- 
erally be considered as showing a very 
slight improvement over the imme- 
diately preceeding year’s returns. In- 
deed, it would appear that the pernicious 
results of the large and absolutely 
unwarranted extension of spindles in 
1889 and 1890 are at last being overset, 
although perhaps this condition of things 


is to be more directly attributed to the 


failure of some of the older concerns, 
rather than to an increased demand for 
yarn. So far as Oldham and district is 
concerned, things appear to be going 
steadily worse, for while 56 companies 
earned in the aggregate profits of about 
£86,000, 36 companies sustained losses 
£39,200, the 


balance of profit being about £46,800 


amounting to about net 


This on a paid-up share capital of 
£3,800,000 gives a return of almost 
1 1-4 per cent.; but if the loan capital 
of £2,800,000 also employed be taken 
the paid 


thereon be reckoned at 4 1-4 per cent. 


into account, and interest 


(See page 36). 


it will be noticed that on a total capital 
of £6,600,000, the return shown is only 
about 2 3-8 per cent., as against a re- 
sult of 27-8 year, of 
which the interest on the paid-up share 


per cent. last 


capital gave 1 5-8 per cent. Further, 
it may be noted that the adverse bal- 
ances of 53 companies amount to about 
£363,000, and the credit balance of 39 
companies to £42,000, or a net adverse 
balance of, say, £321,000. Turning to 
the manufacturirg branch of the trade, 


we find the past year almost univer- 
sally 


described as unrenumerative. 


When a steady dimunition of the num- 
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ber of productive spindles is accom- 
panied by an increase in the number of 
looms, no other result can reasonably 
be expected; indeed, it appears that 
now courting dis- 


manufacturers are 


aster by reckless over-extension. Some 
confirmation of this view is afforded by 
the fact that notwithstanding the large 
number of looms running short time, 
the year’s output of cloth exceeded that 
of 1895 by about 150,000,000 yards. 
The the 
are, therefore, not of 


prospects for manufacturer 


a very hopeful 
Glancing at the 


character. progress 


and yarns manufactured in Japan and 
carried to China can be sold there at a 
profit of 10 per cent. If, therefore, the 
Chinese Government puts into practice 
the intention now attributed to it, and 
imposes a tax of 10 per cent. on yarns 
manufactured in China, profits accruing 
on the latter will be reduced to 7 1-2 


per cent., as against 9 1-2 per cent. 


accruing on imported Japanese yarns, 
thus affording Japan an opportunity of 
competing with the Chinese spun yarn, 
which will be taken 


we may be sure 


full advantage of. 
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CABBAGE PALM, 


made in India and the Far East during 
the year, we find that a steady increase 
in the number of mills is still taking 
place in India, while in China there 
the 
some 430,000 spindles in operation, of 


will be within next few months 
which 230,000 are in mills in Shanghai, 
built 
An interesting question at the 
the 


China and Japan. 


which have been with foreign 
capital. 
moment is competition between 
It is calculated that 
after deducting all expenses, and on 
the hypothesis of complete freedom from 
taxation, yarns manufactured in China 


leave a clear profit of 17 1-2 per cent., 


ates 


(See page 36). 


Chemistry of Textile Fibres. 


There is scarcely any subject of so 
much importance to the bleacher, textile 
colorist, or textile manufacturer, as the 
chemistry of the fibres with which he 
has to deal. By the term ‘‘chemistry” 
we mean not only.the composition of 
the fibre-substance itself, but the reac- 
tions it is capable of undergoing when 
brought into contact with various chem- 
ical compounds, acids, alkalis, salts, 
ete., these reactions baving a very im- 
portant bearing on the operations of 
bleaching and dyeing, and, as often as 
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the 


fibre is of service in the 


not, some influence on 


the 


question 
whether 
production of textile fabrics. 

A correspondent to the Textile Mer- 
cury, England, says that the physical 
structure of a fibre, its length, form, 
etc., have great influence on its spin- 
of 


fibres are known which, in consequence 


ning properties Large numbers 


of some peculiarity of structure, short- 
ness of staple, smoothness of fibre, etc., 
textile 


cannot be used in producing 


fabrics, yet which are available for 


other uses. 
There is an exceedingly large num- 
ber of 


capable of A) ielding 


plants that are known to be 


fibres. In India 


alone it is estimated that 300 fibre- 


yielding plants can be found, of which 
are in less use for vari- 


100 greater or 


ous purposes. Other parts of the earth 


yrroduce other fibre-vielding ylants 
| ; £ 1 


which do not grow in India, hence it 
will be seen that the number of plant 
fibres must be great; and yet how few, 
comparatively speaking, have met with 
any extensive use in the manufacture of 
textile fabrics! ‘These may, indeed, be 
the 


that there is plenty of scope for investi- 


counted on fingers. It is evident 


gation into the capabilities of the little- 
known or little-used fibres, to see what 
those capabilities are. 

, with in connection 


Fibres met 


with plants in three ways. 


are 
First, as 
cuticle or ciliary fibres or hairs; these 
are of no practical use, being much too 
short, but they play an important part 
in the physiology of the plant. Second, 


as seed hairs—fibres that are attached 
to the seeds of many plants, such, for 
the thistle 


dandelion; the cotton fibre belongs to 


instance, as common and 
this group of seed hairs, while there 
are that 
time to time in spinning and weaving. 


others have been tried from 
These seed hairs vary much in length— 
from 1-4 inch to 1 1-2 or even 2 inches ; 


of a 


is serviceable as a textile 


each fibre consists 


Whether it 


single unit. 


fibre depends upon its structure, which 


differs in different plants, and also upon 
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the quantity available. The third class 
of far the 
numerous, consists of those found lying 


fibres, which is by most 
between the bark or outer cuticle of, 
and the true woody tissues of the plant. 
This portion is known as the bast, and 
hence these fibres are known as ‘‘bast 
fibres.” They are noticeable on account 
of the great length of the fibres, in 
some cases upwards of 6 feet, which 
can be obtained; but it should be 
pointed out that these long fibres are 
the but 


bundles ultimate fibres 


unit fibres, 


of the 


not are really 
aggre- 
gated together to form one long fibre, 
as found in and obtained from the plant 
Thus the ultimate fibres of jute are 
really very short, from 1-10 to 1-8 of 
of flax 


When the chemistry of these 


an inch; those are somewhat 
longer. 
fibres comes to be considered, we shall 
that the the 


fibres has some influence on the methods 


see length of ultimate 
of chemically dealing with the fibres. 


Jute, flax, China grass, hemp, are 
common fibres which are derived from 
the bast of the plants. 

There is one important point of differ- 
ence between seed fibres and bast fibres, 
While 


the seed fibres are fairly free from im- 


that is, in the degree of purity. 


purities, cotton rarely containing more 
than 5 per cent., the bast fibres contain 
a large proportion of impurity—from 
25 to 30 per cent., as they are first ob- 
tained from the plant; and this large 
quantity has much influence on the ex- 
tent and character of the treatments to 
which they are subjected. 

As regards the structure of the fibres, 
it will be sufficient to say that while 
seed hairs are cylindrical and tubular, 
thin 
more or less polygonal in form, and are 


and have walls, bast fibres are 


not essentially tubular, having thick 
walls and small central canals. 


The English Silk Industry Declining. 


At a recent meeting in England of 
those interested in the silk industry of 
that country, some interesting remarks 
were made by the speakers concerning 
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the past and present status of the silk 
industry in that country. They admit- 
ted that the silk industry there was 
declining. 
imported into that country at fabulously 


Foreign silks were being 
low prices, keeping the better article 
out of the market in some places, and 
that had a telling effect upon wages. 
When they came to consider the amount 
of silk that used to be manufactured, 
it seemed to them that the silk 
was doomed to extinction if something 


trade 


was not speedily done to prevent it. At 
one time a million of people were em- 
ployed in the silk that 
country ; now there were not more than 
50,000. 
62,000 people were employed; to-day 


industry in 
In Spitalfields, at one time, 


there were only about 1100. 


One of the speakers was Thomas 
Wardle, well known as an authority, 
who stated that the essential questions 
seemed to him to be, what could be done 
to help improve matters in the future? 
There had 


course, during the last fifty years, in 


been a great change, of 


weaving, it would be said, in the sub- 
stitution of the power loom for the hand 
loom. He could remember the time in 
Lyons when there was hardly such a 
thing as a power loom, and when he 
went there now it was difficult to see a 
hand loom. ‘The silks were nearly all 
woven by power looms, and they were 
excellent figured silks, too. That had 
England had 


been very slow in adopting the power 


made a great difference. 
loom. Things were becoming a good 
deal more equalized, because even in 
Macclesfield the power loom had been 
adopted for figured silks for dresses 
success. He 


with very was 


bound to say that he did not see any 


great 


immediate remedy for that trade unless 
they got protection again. He had a 
very strong conviction on that point. 
He thought the fiscal policy of this 
What was 


country had been a blunder. 
1860 with regard to the silk 
Nobody 
It was beyond dispute. 


done in 
trade was simply ruinous. 
disputed that. 
The imports being in the year when the 


duty was taken off £3,000,000, they 
jumped up the next year to nearly 
double. Owing to the foreigners using 
their chance, and no duty being paid, 
they brought in double the quantity of 
silks, and 


now last year the amount would not be 


with it actual distress, till 
less than £20,000,000, if they considered 
the price of silk. That 
He believed there were 


was a very 
serious thing. 
some people in this country who did not 
need protection. There were some 
people strong in mind, determination, 
and ability, who were superior to any 
But 


protection was a word which made one 


aids that protection could bring. 


think of its opposite—that of weakness. 
People were not constituted all alike, 
number were not 


and the greatest 


strong, particularly in capital. There 
were houses with plenty of capital who 
could make very rapid strides in coming 
up with foreign competition. People 
with very great ability, too, could over- 
come every difficulty, but others, who 
had not those advantages, mental and 
monetary, were at a great disadvantage, 
world turning 


_ 


and when they saw the 
as it had since 1860 to protection, ex- 
cept England, they found they were at 


a very great disadvantage. 
Duty on Yarn. 


Geo. Sykes, of the Hockanum Mills, 
Rockville, Conn., has written as follows 
to one greatly interested in obtaining a 
of the 
which we 


modification tariff on worsted 


yarns, are permitted to 


publish: ‘You and your friends can 
rest assured I shall do what I can to 
have the rates on yarns placed where 
they ought to be, as compared with the 
rates on goods. I wish you would have 
all your yarn people write to the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, advocating the rates 
I propose, of three times the duty on 
wool in the grease, and 30 per cent. 
I think they will all see 
the justice of these rates, which give 


ad valorem. 


the spinner more than his share of the 
duty placed on goods.” 
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English Exports of Machinery. 
We give below the statistics of the 
exports of textile machinery from Great 
It will be 
seen that the export of such machinery 


sritain to foreign countries. 


is on the increase, and as compared with 
either 1894 or 1895 the increase is very 
countries 
The 


amount of machinery that was exported 


considerable, the Continental 


taking by far the greater portion. 


to the United States in 1896 was about 


To Countries in Europe 
United States ; : 
Countries in South America 
British Possessions in South Africa 
‘« British East Indies 
Australasia 
Other Countries 


Totals 


the same in point of value as in 1895, 
but greatly in excess of that in 1894. 
The statistical showing is a remarkably 
good one for the machinery trade in 


that country. 


Origin of Factory Legislation in Eng- 
land. 


Anyone acquainted with the domestic 


systems of industry that prevailed over 


all civilized countries until the advent 
of the present epoch of mechanical in- 
vention, will not wonder that, in the 
destruction of the domestic systems that 
followed, and the substitution for them 
of the modern mechanical ones, includ- 
ing, as this did, their organization into 
what has come to be known as the fac- 
tory system, many evils arose which 
imperatively demanded the intervention 
of the Legislature. The short cut to the 
modern El] Dorado which the opening of 
the gates of invention gave to the ad- 
venturers of the latter half of last cen- 
tury and the early part of this, greatly 
fol- 


lowed it was not always that due regard 


excited them, and in the rush that 


was paid to the rights of the workers, 
or care taken to avoid the infliction of 


wrongs. 


£3,649,291 


£5,478,816 


The great increase in the productive 
the the 


manual systems of working, soon, to a 


capacity of mechanical over 
great extent, destroyed the latter, owing 
to the very limited markets which ex- 
isted at the time in which the articles 
The 
first result was the displacement of a 


produced could be disposed of. 


great amount of labor, and the conse- 
of 
had hitherto found employment in the 


quent impoverishment those who 


domestic manufactures. Happily, how- 
January—December. 
"1895. 
£3,924,117 
477,960 
266,145 
1,391 
826,336 
14,220 
641,354 


£6,151,503 


1894. 1896. 


£3,956,492 
476,742 
178,540 
8,894 
1,245,727 
16,915 
871,038 


£6,754,348 


933.470 
283,974 
764 
766,442 
4,095 
540,780 


ever, the change did not come all at 
once. Hargreaves’s jenny, Arkwright's 


water frame and Crompton’s mule, 
while they displaced the domestic spin- 
ners, originated a considerable demand 
for their services as weavers; and at 
that time nearly every domestic spinner 
could weave as well as spin, so that this 
change hardly caused any appreciable 
Nothing of the 
recorded in the annals of the 
It is different 


when we enter the present century, and 


amount of distress. 


kind is 


times as arising from it. 


find Cartwright’s power-loom beginning 
to make its influence felt. This brought 
swift ruin to the handloom weaving in- 
dustry, without providing any new 
system adequate at the moment to ab- 
sorb the energies of the displaced work- 
ers. They therefore struggled on, 
fighting a hopeless fight against inevi- 
table defeat. 


from the country villages to the towns 


Streams of immigrants 


began to set in, seeking employment in 
the new mills that began to spring up in 
the small places that have since become 
populous towns. ‘Those who continued 
the fight, or who were too old to adapt 
themselves to the new method of work- 


ing 


g, were subjected to successive : ‘cut- 
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downs” or reductions of wages, until it 
was no longer possible to subsist in the 
meanest manner upon their earnings by 
their now obsolete hand-looms. The 
stronger turned their energies into such 
labor and menial occupations as they 
were fitted to perform or as were ob- 
tainable, and the poorhouse and the 
grave in due time absorbed the re- 
mainder. A few years ago two or three 
weavers following their antiquated 
handicraft, benevolently maintained at 
it by the sons of old employers. 

The change from hand to power 
weaving was mainly effected in the 
twenty years from 1830 to 1850. Under 
the influence of the commercial legisla- 
tion then existing, the transition from 
one system to the other was far more 
rapid than the expansion of the distrib- 
utive powers that scattered the produc- 
tions of the industries abroad. Hence 
industrial and commercial panics were 
frequent and severe, and at the best of 
times there was a large portion of the 
population inadequately employed. In 
the severe depressions referred to, the 
numbers of the employed were largely 
augmented, and the greatest distress 
was frequently suffered. 

It was in the midst of these evils 
that many of the wrongs that called for 
legislative remedies took root and 
flourished, low wages, excessively long 
hours, the inconsiderate employment of 
children, and the cruel treatment in- 
flicted upon them by those under whose 
supervision they were placed, and 
finally the introduction of a system 
under which employers, instead of pay- 
ing wages in the current coin of the 
realm, compelled their employees to 
receive them in the form of meal, milk, 


flour, groceries, clothing, etc., often 


charging exorbitant prices for these and 


setting them against the wages account. 
Sometimes these were distributed from 
the warehouses of the mills; at other 
times from shops established in the 
villages, and at which the workpeople 
were expected to make their purchases. 
It will be obvious from these observa- 


tions that a wide door was opened to 
fraud and oppression, and to the inflic- 
tion of grave evils which no civilized 
State could witness without attempting 
to find a remedy forthem. The factory 
system which was rapidly spreading 
over the country, offered, in its early 
stages, many facilities for the perpetra- 
tion of these classes of wrongs. 

The first attempt to organize English 
labor under the factory system was 
made in the silk industry, by Thomas 
Lombe, in his celebrated silk throwing 
mill, at Derby. This idea was undoubt- 
edly borrowed from Italy, whence 
Lombe had surreptitiously exported his 
models of silk machinery. In all proba- 
bility this suggested to Hargreaves, the 
Blackburn inventor, and Mr. James, 
his partner, its introduction to the cot- 
ton trade, from which very likely sprang 
the first successful cotton spinning fac- 
tory in the world, which was erected in 
Mill Street, Nottingham, now Bow 
Lane. Hargreaves’s machines at first 
were purely manual, and were operated 
by the attendants. Arkwright speedily 
followed, with asmall structure adapted 
for his spinning frames, in Woolpack 
Lane, in the same town. The motive 
power here was that of asses or horses. 
A short time afterwards the mill at 
Cromford was erected, water being the 
motive power empioyed for driving. 
The success of this venture quickly led 
to the erection of many more, among 
the earliest being mills at Holywell, 
Manchester, Chorley, Preston, Black- 
burn, Paisley, ete. From these places 
they gradually spread over the areas 
now known as the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

There was, in these early days, a 
strange, yet strong, repugnance_ to 
working in the factories, no doubt 
brought about by mistaken motives as 
to the effects it would have in the de- 
preciation of the morals of children, 
and of girls especially. That this was 
a mistaken notion is proved by all sub- 
sequent experience, as the morals of 
factory workers have on the average 
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those of other artisans 


been as high as 
and laborers in al other spheres of in- 


of 


loss of employment 


dustry Only the stern pressure 


circumstances, the 
on one hand, and its offer on the other, 
At last its 


acceptance became general, and with 


overcame this reluctance 


that it ceased to carry, as a conse 


quence, any sense of a depreciation of 


social position. It was owing to this 


opposition, however, that employers 
were driven, for the sake of obtaining 
operatives in the new industry, to scour 


the country for apprentices, which were 
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Cloth-stretching Machine. 
We cloth- 
stretching machine, made by the Phenix 
The 


frames, 


illustrate, herewith, a 
Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
machine relates to tentering 
to 
Its principal feature 


and is intended 


stretch the fabric. 


more effectually 


consists in a novel joint for the tenter 


rails, but it is otherwise of interest in 


its various details of construction and 
arrangement of parts. 
Figure 1 is a side elevation of the 
tentering frame showing the improved 


joint. Fig. 2 is a cross sectional eleva- 
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mainly obtained from poorhouses and 
among the classes of persons w ho were 
under the care of Boards of Guardians— 
who were generally found ready enough 
the rates at 
the 
As 


might have been anticipated, labor ob- 


to relieve themselves and 


the time apprenticing 


children to work 


same by 


in the new mills. 
tained from such sources was not al- 
ways properly treated or cared for, and 
it was excessively driven. Accordingly 
before the close of last century, cries 
were beginning to be heard for super- 


vision and control.—[Textile Mercury. 


MACHINE. 


tion of a portion of the machine to 
which the device is applied. Fig. 3 is 
an elevation in detail of the pivot plate 
used in the joint. Fig. 4 is a plan of 
the same. Fig. 5 is an elevation in 
detail of tenter rails at the joint; and 
Fig. 6 is a plan of the same. 

From the standards of the frame ex- 
tend the usual cross arms, and along 
each of these is adjustable a saddle C 
upon which the rails are supported. 
Motion is transmitted to the saddles by 
means of screw threaded shafts B, sup- 
ported by the cross arms and entering 
threaded openings in the saddles, motion 
being given to all the threaded shafts 
by means of worm wheels. 
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Upon the saddle Cis a plate D pivoted 
to it through an opening, and provided 
near each end with a lug, which lugs 
enter cavities, provided therefor in the 
end of a tenter rail, thus pivotiug each 
rail at its ends to one of the plates. To 
prevent the rail / from becoming verti- 
cally disarranged, tongues project from 
one rail and enter recesses in the abut- 
ting end of the adjacent rail. 

Many forms of ways for the tenter 
hook chains may be employed, but that 
illustrated is preferred. In this 
struction an angle plate F fits upon the 
rail /, one part of said plate being raised 
a distance to admit the passage of the 
chain and then extending over the chain 
parallel with the rail proper. This 
angle plate is adjustably secured to the 
rail by means of a bolt, thus making it 
possible to use the same frame with 
various thicknesses of chains. A lip 
depends from the top of the plate / 
and this together with the plate @ serves 
to prevent the chain from falling out of 
the way. The plate G@ is also made 
adjustable vertically to accommodate 
different sizes of chains, but chiefly to 
permit of the chain being removed by 


con- 


simply unfastening the plate and with- 
drawing the chain from the recess in 
the angle plate F. 

The chief advantage of the frame lies 
in the use of the pivoted rail joint. 


Roller Bearings. 


We here illustrate an invention which, 
for consumers of power, cannot fail to 
The roller 
bearings manufactured by the Mossberg 
& Granville Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 
I., have been tested in many lines of 
wonderful 


be of very great interest. 


service, and have shown a 
reduction of friction. When it is realized 
that in the driving tower and main line 
of shafting alone there is lost in friction 
an average of nearly one-third of the 
total power developed by the engine, 
and in some individual cases as high as 
50 per cent. is thus consumed in these 
bearings, any device which has been 
this 


Figures 


actually demonstrated to reduce 
friction is an important factor. 
1,2 and 3 show the roller bearings 
complete. In its original form for 
plain journals, as illustrated, the bear- 
ing consists of a bushing or cage, solid 
as necessity 


or split, may require, 
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with or without end collars, having its 
internal diameter slightly greater than 
the journal, and its external slightly 
This shell 
is bored with a series of longitudinal 


less than the bearing box 


holes, which are carefully reamed to 
steel 


These may be hardened or not, as re- 


size, and carry rolls as shown. 
quired, but are always ground to an 
absolutely accurate diameter. 

These bearings are made in a great 
are in use on a 


variety of sizes, and 


FIG. 3. 
ROLLER BEARING CAGES. 


number of different types of machines. 
They are especially efficacious in dry- 
ers, mangles, calender rolls, openers, 
squeeze rolls, main shafting, driving 
towers and pillow blocks. Wherever 
plain bearings heat and cut, ball bear- 
ings would naturally be crushed or 
their cases grooved by the enormous 
the 
bearing has been tested under most 
difficult conditions, and, it is claimed, 
will always run smoothly, and outlast 


pressure. while Mossberg roller 


all other bearings. 
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The company guarantees total absence of heating from friction, and a saving 


of 25 to 75 per cent. of the power previously used, varying according to the differ- 


ent conditions under which the bearings were placed. Estimates have been made 


for fitting up the main line and driving tower of a cotton mill, showing that the 


bearings will, beyond ques- 
tion, pay for themselves in 
less than three years, and 
probably the time can be 
reduced to two years, in 
which these bearings will 
have paid for themselves. 

Some idea of the duty of 
this bearing may be gained 
from the fact that it fsus- 
tains a weight of 20 tons re- 
volving 260 revolutions per 
minute. For light work, a 
ball-bearing thrust is made 
with either one or two rows 
of balls. This ball bear- 
ing, of course, is only ap- 
plicable to lighter work 
than that for which the roll- 
er bearing is designed. 

















BALL-BEARING THRUST. 
2 Rows Balls. 
Showing application to Drill Press Spindles. 














PERFECT ALIGNMENT AND ACCURACY. 


Peroxide of Sodium and its Employment 
for Bleaching. 


Extract from a German lecture delivered 
by Dr. Voltmer. 


The peroxide of sodium is in some 
respects calculated to replace all the 
hitherto used bleaching agents for ani- 
mal fibres, especially wool and silk, as 
well as vegetable fibres, and, recogniz- 
ing this fact, the Aluminum Company 
in England suspended the manufacture 
of aluminum and went into that of per- 
oxide of sodium, after having acquired 
the title to the best patents. After 
thoroughly experimenting with the ma- 
terial, and recognizing its merits, it 
sent its chemists into the different tech- 
nical 'aboratories of cloth mills, and 
into every larger bleaching establish- 
ment in England, to teach the chemists 
and bleachers working in them, and 
this free practical course of instruction 
remunerated them to such a degree that 
after several weeks they were com- 
pelled to quadruple the quantity manu- 
factured at the beginning. . . .. . 

Peroxide of sodium is nothing but a 
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concentrated very cheap peroxide of 
hydrogen, and all the advantages of the 
latter are also present in the former. 
The bleacher is thereby his own manu- 
facturer of hydrogen 
simply orders a few boxes of sodium 


peroxide; he 


peroxide sent, and with them he can 
prepare as much material as if he had a 
large number of carboys of fluid hydro- 
gen, because the sodium yields in dis- 
solving, fourteen times its own weight 
of commercial hydrogen peroxide, 
which contains only about 3 per cent. 
actual hydrogen peroxide in 97 per 
cent. water. Peroxide of sodium, when 


dissolved, dissociates into hydrogen 
peroxide and caustic soda, and in order, 
therefore, to the alkaline 
property of the latter, certain acids or 
salts must be added, for which purpose 
sulphuric acid and Epsom salt are most 


This done, the bleacher 


neutralize 


appropriate. 
has after this operation the ordinary 
commercial peroxide of hydrogen. 
Since sodium peroxide represents four- 
teen times the quantity of hydrogen 
peroxide, it is one-half cheaper, and to 
this added the 
that it is far more easily transported, 
and will keep for an unlimited time. 


merit must be others, 


The various tedious processes connected 
with the manufacture of hydrogen per- 
oxide are dispensed with, and _ the 
bleacher has in the dry substance be- 
fo him a direct water-soluble metal 
peroxide. 

As regards the bleaching materials, 
the bleaching processes must be altered 
according to the nature of the former; 
the concentration, temperature, the de- 
gree of alkalinity, and the preparing 
and finishing treatment of the material 
are sometimes of great importance. 
There are two principal methods for 
preparing the bleach bath with sodium 
peroxide. 

I. . . . Thesimplest is as follows: 
Dissolve 3 9 3-4 
oz.,) Epsom salt in the necessary quan- 
tity of cold water, say, 100 litres (105.7 


kilograms (6 lbs., 


quarts), and when entirely dissolved 


put in slowly without heating 1 kilo. 


(5 lbs., 3-4 oz.,) sodium peroxide, and 
stir constantly. The first solution must 
not be heated, because when the sodium 
peroxide is added to the hot water, a 
part of the active oxygen might volatil- 
ize by dissociation. This 1 per cent. 


solution of sodium peroxide is now 


ready for use. It is principally em- 
ployed for bleaching the textile fibres, 
chiefly silk, as well as hair, hogs’ 
bristles, etc. 

Il. . . . In the preparations by 
the second method, sulphuric acid is 
used in place of Epsom salt. Sulphuric 
acid discharges in this method the same 
functions as the Epsom salt does, to 
wit.: It neutralizes the caustic effects 
of the nascent soda, thus converting this 
into a completely neutral salt, that can- 
not exert the least injurious influence 
upon the material to be bleached. To 
make this neutralization of the caustic 
soda perfect, while on the other hand 
avoiding an excess of acid which natur- 
ally would also have an injurious effect, 
a definite proportion between acid and 
Add to the 
necessary quantity of cold water, let us 


say 100 litres, 1 1-2 kilos. (3 lbs., 4 7-8 


sodium must be observed. 


0z.,) concentrated sulphuric acid, 66 
B., and strew into this solution again, 
carefully and under constant stirring, 
1 kilo. sodium peroxide. The solution 
is then neutral, easily ascertained by 
dipping in a strip ot litmus paper, 
which precaution is to be recommended 
until the operator has, in the course of 
work, satisfied himself when these pro- 
If blue 


paper, when dipped into the fluid be- 


portions are correct. litmus 
comes red, the latter contains too much 
sulphuric acid, and io this case it would 
be necessary to dissolve a little more 
sodium peroxide until the paper does no 
longer become red. On the other hand, 
if red litmus paper, when dipped into 
the bath, becomes blue, sulphuric acid 
is still wanting, and a proper quantity 
would have to be added. 

In order to have the bath, prepared 
by the latter method, ready for bleach- 


ing 


g, a solution of waterglass (silicate of 
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soda) is to be added. 
used may amount to about 1 kilo., and 
A little practical 
experience will soon teach the bleacher. 


The quantity 


may be increased. 
After having added this waterglass, the 
solution of course is no longer neutral, 
but feebly alkaline, in the same manner 
as the bath prepared with Epsom salt 
is. A perfectly neutral, or what is 
worse yet, an acid solution, would sur- 
render its oxygen with great difficulty, 
for which reason the success obtained 
would be quite problematical. 

It is barely necessary to mention that 
either wooden, or at most, earthen re- 
ceptacles, can be used for both the so- 
dium peroxide and hydrogen peroxide 
baths, because either of them corrodes 
metal, in consequence of which the dis- 
solved metallic parts will soon cause a 
decomposition of the bath. The same 
effect is also produced by impurities, 
for instance, iron in the water, for 
which reason water containing metals 
n solution must not be employed. 

The temperature in which the bleach- 
ing operation is to be effected is best 
established by experience. It is well 
known that silk withstands a far higher 
degree of heat than wool ; for instance, 
chappe can be heated to 122°-144° F., 
wild silk to 176°, 194 
Sis" Fs 
higher temperature than, at most, 140 
F. The 
raised, the 


, and even up to 


while wool will not stand a 


higher the temperature is 
quicker, naturally, pro- 
gresses the bleaching operation. 

[We wish to add to the above article 
by saying that peroxide of sodium is a 
comparatively new bleaching agent, 
applied to animal fibres such as wool, 
silk, etc. 
white powder, with a composition ex- 


It appears as a grayish, 


pressed in the formula Na, O,, or ap- 
proximating this. When brought in 
contact with water its dissolution is very 
rapid and much heat is envolved; the 
solution possessing alkaline and strong 
bleaching properties. George H. Hurst, 
in a recent work of his, alludes to this 
new bleaching agent and to its advan- 


tages of being in a powder form, which 


enables it to be conveniently handled. 
It can be kept a long time before losing 
its bleaching qualities, but in time it 
undergoes decomposition, passing into 
caustic soda and 


sodium carbonate, 


oxygen, the last being lost. Great care 
is needed in keeping and using it, and 
not allowing it to come in contact with 
wood, paper or other organic matters, 
as it is liable to set these into combus- 
tion, with possibly disastrous results. 
In mixing with water, only small quan- 
tities should be added at a time, or great 
heat is developed, which causes evolu- 
tion of oxygen and loss of bleaching 
power.—EDITOR. | 


Lactic Acid as a Wool Mordant. 


A German firm has found it expedient 


to patent the following process for 
chroming wool with the help of lactic 
acid: First thoroughly scour and wash 
the wool, and then work it for 20 min- 
utes at 75° C., in a bath containing, 
bichromate of potash, 1.5 per cent. ; 
sulphurie acid, 1.5 per cent. ; lactic acid 
of 50 per cent strength, 3 per cent. ; 
these ingredients being previously dis- 
solved and mixed and added to the bath 
gradually. Thereafter boil for half an 
hour. With wool showing a strongly 


alkaline reaction, or with very hard 


alkaline water, an extra 1-2 to 1 per 
cent. of sulphuric acid should be added 
that 


has 


during bo‘ling. It will be found 


within the time stated the wool 
assumed the pure green color of oxide 
of chromium, whilst the bath itself is 
colorless and clear and entirely ex- 
With very thick cloth and felt 
some additional precautions should be 
taken. first 


boil the goods for half an hour with 


hausted. 


In this case it is best to 


hichromate and sulphuric acid only, 


then turn off steam, add lactic acid, 
work for 30 minutes, and finally boil 
for half an hour. 

The feature of 


writes E. C. 


novel this process, 
Textlle 


simultaneous 


Kayser in the 
Recorder, Eng., is the 
use of mineral and lactic acid, and the 
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principle underlying the method rests 
on the observation that, whilst reacting 
but slowly and imperfectly with chro- 
mates, lactic acid very rapidly and 
quantitatively reduces free chromic acid 
under precipitation of green oxide of 
chromium. This may be clearly demon- 
strated on boiling for two hours a solu- 
tion of lactic acid (50 per cent.), 30 
grs.; bichromate of potash, 15 grs.; 
and sulphuric acid, 5 grs., in one litre 
of water. A green precipitate results, 
whilst the supernatant liquor is quite 
colorless, entirely free from chromium, 
and of almost neutral reaction. Dur- 
ing the process carbonic acid is freely 
liberated, and a strong smell of alde- 
hyde becomes perceptible; the latter 
substance, in so far as it does not escape, 
will itself serve to reduce a further 
amount of chromic acid, and as through- 
out the process no acids are formed 
capable of redissolving the oxide, as 
would be the case with cream of tartar, 
complete precipitation takes place. 

In presence of the wool fibre, the 
reaction proceeds in exactly the same 
manner— only, as the fibre itself absorbs 
a little sulphuric acid, rather more of 
the latter is required. To secure the best 
possible result, the three interacting 
substances must, of course, be nicely 
balanced. An excess of sulphuric acid 
would lead to the formation of sulphate 
of chromium, and to a corresponding 
loss of mordant. Again, there must be 
enough lactic acid to suffice for a com- 
plete reduction, and to avoid precipita- 
tion of brown chromate of chromium. 

Whilst numerous trials with lactic 
acid alone have shown that this agent 
cannot, if used inthe manner customary 
for oxalic acid and cream of tartar, suc- 
cessfully serve as a substitute, the pro- 
cess described above, on the contrary, 
achieves not only a saving in time and 
steam, but it also leaves the fibre more 
than usually soft and glossy, and leads 
to.remarkably bright, fast and level 
colors. Moreover, since of late the 
market price of lactic acid has consid- 
erably declined, and since the propor- 


tions given above, 1.5 per cent. of 
bichromate of potash, suffices for the 
darkest colors, a direct advantage over 
the chroming process with tartar or 
oxalic acid can be calculated. 


Certain kinds of leather, especially 
goat skins for the manufacture of boots, 
are tanned with bichromate of potash, 
and it would seem to be a simple pro- 
cess to dye these leathers with alizarine 
or other dyestuffs needing a chrome 
mordant. Experiments made in this 
direction, however, have been hitherto 
unsuccessful, and leather dyers treat 
chrome tanned leather with sumac ex- 
tract before dyeing. Excellent results 
have been obtained in this way, but the 
Hoechst works now promise that within 
a short time they will perfect a process 
by which the chrome tanned leather may 
be dyed without being treated with 
tannin. The results obtained will be 
noted in these columns. 


A very curious effect on half silk 
dress material can be got with Azo 
Fuchsine G. This dyes the wool red, 
leaving the white of the silk almost un- 
touched, and a subsequent treatment 
with bichromate of potash turns the red 
wool to a fine black. This unexpected 
effect is very greatly improved by add- 
ing a small percentage of acid green 
and fast yellow to the mixture. The 
method of dyeing, for instance, is to 
use 5 1-2 per cent. of Azo Fuchsine 
G, 3-10 per cent. Acid Green GG, 2-5 
per cent. fast yellow extra, in a dye 
bath containing 20 per cent. of acetic 
acid. Then add 8 per cent. of bichro- 
mate to the bath, which will be almost 
exhausted. Boil for half an hour and 
rinse well the cloth to clear the white, 
then work in a warm bath containing 
plenty of wheat bran; rinse well and 
dry. 


A new bleaching agent in the shape 


of percarbonate of potash has been 
brought out recently. It is the result 
of the electrolysis of a concentrated 
solution of carbonate of potash ; caustic 
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potash, and free hydrogen, being pro- 
duced at one pole, and the potassium 
salt and a hitherto unknown acid (per- 
carbonic acid) at the other. In a dry 
state the new compound is a bluish 
white powder extremely deliquescent, 
which is always a mixture of carbonate, 
percarbonate and bicarbonate. So far 
the experiments with this salt as a 
bleaching agent have been merely on 
the laboratory scale, but experts say 
that it seems to be suitable for the 
bleaching of wool and silk, but not of 
cotton. A Swiss factory has secured 
the right of making it, and it will 
probably be put on the market shortly 
as a new source of hydrogen peroxide. 


Paris Novelties in Knit Goods. 


Children’s knitted costumes, wraps, 
hoods, undershirts, etc., have of late 
years become articles of steady con- 
sumption. This growing favor is spec- 
ially due to the employment of the 
knitted eiderdown, which is peculiarly 
well adapted for children’s garments, 
as it is soft, warm, and of a nice ap- 
pearance. It is used indiscriminately 
for boys’ garments as well as girls. 
Two new and dressy boys’ wraps have 
appeared recently ; one, called «*Milord,” 
is a half length little jacket, in fact, a 
medium between jacket and _paletot. 
The back and front parts which are 
crossed over one another, drop loosely ; 
the sleeves are set in with a few plaits. 
The edge and the medium broad square 
collar are stitched with a broad seam. 
The little affair is closed with three 
loops and frogs, which are placed at 
uniform distances across the breast, and 
with which a cord garniture upon the 
cuffs corresponds. The second model, 
called -‘Signor,” is suited principally 
for larger boys, and can, as well as 
above eiderdown, be very well gotten 
up in jersey. The front parts cross 
with a double row of horn buttons, and 
one at the neck doubled over with broad 
square lappels, over which lie the square 
collar ends. Broad pocket flaps and 
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sleeve cuffs ornamented with several 
rows of stitching, serve as further 
ornamentation. The lower edge of the 
jacket, which is much longer than the 
first, andis more deserving of the name 
of paletot, has no stitched seam, the 
face fabric is simply turned inward and 
sewn to the lining. 

These garments are simply single 
colored, and when of eiderdown, they 
are in evidence in the delicate shades, 
such as white, cream, rose, sky and 
beige. The little Parisians wear them as 
street overcoat to any dress. 

Superior lines of the same models 
are also shown, for instance those lined 
very elegantly with white silk, and 
others trimed with fur. As may rea- 
sonably be expected, girl’s wraps are 
invariably better garnished than those 
for boys. Very handsome is a wide 
circular of dull striped eiderdown with 
broad double collar ornamented with a 
narrow border of cord silk in herring- 
bone stitch. A broad hood shirred in 
different places, with silk lining, drops 
with three tassels over the back. Per- 
haps still nicer is another completely 
new model of similar shape as regards 
the general appearance, but it has a 
long pointed hood in another style of 
make. While the wrap itself is of 
finely striped eiderdown with wave lines 
between, a broad striped or checked 
fabric of similar or contrasting color 
is used for the hood. The broad flaps 
of the latter, as well as the entire wrap, 
is bound in with a fully contrasting fur 
like braid. 
striped in the same manner, garnished 


Another small mantle, 


with little ball garniture all around, 
is simpler; still another has a short 
yoke of swansdown. 

As regards the costumes for larger 
children, the jersey is preferred to 
A cheviot or cloth-like 
appearance is always well liked. New 


eiderdown. 


for small girls isa style called Mimosa, 
composed of plaited skirt and a short 
bodice fastened witha belt. The bodice 
has over the breast a broad .box plait 
set with buttons, under which (the box 
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plait) run together the ends of a huge 
lace-trimmed sailorcollar. ‘This closes 
with a strap with buttons; a similar 
strap is also around the sleeve and 
the The 


Quarter-master, with plaited skirt and 


around cuff. style called 
short jacket, open in front, continues to 
liked. It is 
than ever with straps, buttons, braids, 
etc. 

Quite new is the jersey costume with 


be well trimmed richer 


plain skirt garnished with soutache and 


narrow ribbon; the jacket is trimmed 


throughout with cord. It is e1.tirely 


loose. The side seams are open in the 


lower part; collar and sleeves are 


decorated with a satin volart. Large 
pearl or horn buttons, sometimes also 
passemeterie acrons, are used for clos- 
ing. This costume is very elegant in 
blue, green, and bottle green, and is 
liked in the dark 


does not look well in black. 


also well shades ; it 

For boys, there has appeared a new 
style, called Vandyke. It 
short knee breeches, and a long medium 


consists of 


wide blouse, of such alength as to show 
the breeches only about four inches. 
The blouse has a very broad machine- 
stitched 
breast from neck to belts, showing a 
The of the 
is laid into seven plaits at the wrist; 
the both 


If this costume is wanted to be 


seam, and is open over the 


small vest. width sleeve 


buttons decorate blouse on 
sides. 
made very elegant, a large sailor collar 
of white or cream jersey or surah with 
a plaiting all around is added. Very 
fashionable is the long Russian blouse, 
or rather Raftan; it fits fairly tight, 
and has large outside breast pockets. 
It is worn together with a broad white 
leather belt. 

Various styles of hoods and head wraps 
of eiderdown for children are shown; 
the fabric is generally patterned with 
either broad stripes or wave lines. 
Especially nice is a model in two-tone 
The 


hood consists first of a broad band laid 


blue with a little black between. 


in plaits over the fronthead surrounding 


the face. For the back of the head the 


fabric is laid into heavy rows of puffs. 
The whole is completed by a volart set 
all around, as well as by satin ribbons 
crossing over the hood, forming large 
loops upon the top of the head and in 
front on the neck. 


Causes of Business Failures. 


the 
causes of business failures in the United 
States for 1896 as follows: 


Bradstreet’s Journal analizes 


CLASSIFIED AS TO CAUSES. 
No. No. 
Failures due to— 1896. 1895. 1894. 
Incompetence . e 1892 1781 1794 
Inexperience . ‘ , 688 518 538 
Lack of capita! . 4699 4305 4385 
Unwise credits ° : 653 603 532 
Failures of others . : 397 299 317 
Extravagance . . ‘ 140 128 135 
Neglect ; ° , ‘ 345 333 
Competition . ‘ “ 550 462 
Disaster . ° ° 4153 3229 
Speculation : ° : 182 146 
Fraud ; . 1395 1154 


No. 


Totals 15,094 12,958 


color of and 


—The 
yarns is generally confined to white, 


natural cops 
bluish white, dull white, brown and a 
creamy tint. In selecting cottons, the 
buyer has an eye to color when weft 
yarns are required to produce a cloth 
that will show up a figurative pattern 
to the best advantage. A brown Egyp- 
tian weft carries with it certain other 
properties, combined in the individual 
fibres composing the yarn, such as a 
silky lustre, which lends itself to the 
silk 
Pure white wefts are always in 


imitation of a fabric woven from 
only. 
demand for the production of cloths 
such as calicoes, and where a firm has 
a certain reputation for fabrics, as re- 
gards color, it is incumbent on the cot- 
ton buyer to select such cottons that are 
of a white or bluish-white color for the 


weft mixings. 


—G. C. Moses, of Bath, Me., believes 
that 
rect,” 


free wool is 
but «it 


practice.” 


‘theoretically cor- 


was too expensive in 


—You cannot add value to anything 
by diminishing the measure of value 
with which the thing is sold or ex- 
changed. 
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Cotton Market. 


The cotton market for the last month 
has pursued an even tenor, without any- 
thing to create excitement or give to 
speculators any considerable margins 
for profit. There is nothing in the 
cotton goods market that warrants any- 
thing more than conservative action. 
There prevails an impression that the 
price of the raw material will remain 
about the same as it is now, during the 
season. ‘Those who have been able to 
stock up till the summer months, have 
done so, and are therefore practically 
out of the market. Manufacturing dur- 
ing the last year has forced a spirit of 
conservatism, and no essential changes 
are anticipated until the latter part of 
the current year; though what effect 
the recent disposition of a large portion 
of the print cloths in the market will 
the future the 


trade, it is impossible to say at this 


have upon course of 


time. It will have a beneficial effect, 
no doubt; and, taking it in connection 
with the curtailment of production till 
the first of May, will have a tendency of 
strengthening the price of the manu- 
factured product. 

The crop estimates have not materi- 
ally changed in the last number of 
the 
being 8,500,000 bales. 


months, more accepted estimate 
The consump- 
tion will be greatly reduced by the 
stoppage of machinery in New England, 
according to three 


The 
tion will affect the consumption of cot- 


agreement, for 
months. curtailment of produc- 
ton to the extent of about 30,000 bales. 
Although 
largely in excess of what they were last 
this stock at the 
ports is but slightly in excess of that of 
Both Northern and South- 


the receipts of cotton are 


season at time, the 
a year ago. 
ern spinners have taken practically the 
same amount of cotton this season, thus 
far, as they did the corresponding time 
last year. The double scourge of pes- 
tilence and famine which is overrunning 
India, will have a most deleterious ef- 
fect upon the cotton supply from that part 


of the world, and will have a damaging 
effect upon the trade of English manu- 
facturers with that country, which, in 
turn, will be reflected, no doubt, upon 
the consumption of cotton in general. 
Already, our advices from Manchester 
state that short time is in operation in 
the number of looms running, and the 
prospect is far from being of an assur- 
ing character. 

Ellison’s annual review of the eotton 
trade for the year 1896 is just at hand, 
though it was cabled to this country as 
early as the sixth of the month. It says 
that so far as the calendar year of 1896 
is concerned, the figures indicate that 
there has been only a very moderate in- 
crease in the consumption of the mills 
of Great Britain, and that of the mills 
on the Continent has not been so ma- 
The 


actual results for 1896 stated in bales of 


terial as in either 1894 or 1895. 


the uniform weight of 500 pounds, in- 
stead of 400 pounds as formerly esti- 
mated, have been as follows: 


In 50016, Bales. Gt Britain. Continent Total. 
Stocks Jan. 1, 1896 130,000 452,000 582,000 
Takings : 3,268,000 4,118,000 7,386,000 
4,570,000 7,968,000 
4,173,000 7,449,000 


Supply 


: 3 398,000 
Consumption 


3,276,000 


Stocks Jan. 1, 1897 122,000 397 ,000 519,000 


Weekly consumpt’n 63,000 30,250 143,250 


Wool Market. 


At the present writing, the wool mar- 
ket continues a strong one, and though 
prices are not materially higher, cor- 
responding to the large transactions of 
late, they are in a good position, and 
not likely to recede during the year, 
but more likely to advance in anticipa- 
tion of a tariff on the raw material, 
before many months. There has been 
nearly 45,000,000 pounds of wool sold 
in Boston alone since the beginning of 
the year. These sales have stocked the 
large corporations with a large supply 
of wool that will answer their purpose 
for many months, and, therefore, will 
take them out of the market, except in 
cases where exceptionally desirable lots 
at favorable prices can be obtained. 
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Although this large quantity of wool 
that has been sold in the past six weeks, 
has passed, in a few instances, into the 
hands of speculators, the bulk of it has 
gone to meet the legitimate wants of 
manufacturers, for actual consumption. 
Ohio XX and above, may be safely 
quoted at 21 cents, as showing the mini- 
mum price. Where lots of this grade 
can be obtained at a less price, it may 
be expected that there is something de- 
fective about the wool. Territorial 
wools are selling on the scoured basis 
This 


price should command a choice article. 


of about 36 cents per pound. 


Australian wools are worth 


about 44 to 46 cents scoured. 


Choice 
Advices 
just received from Melbourne, under 
date of February 14, state that cross- 
breds are the most depressed, while 
merinos of exceptional fineness or fair 
average quality and condition, are in 
good competition and maintaining their 
excellent position as regards price. It 
appears from recent statistical informa- 
tion compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, that for the 
year ending June 30, 1896, the expor- 
tation of domestic wool amounted to 
6,945,981 pounds, valued at $855,950. 
This is at the 12.3 
cents per pound. For the year end- 
1895, the 
4,279,109 


The exportations, 


rate of about 


ing with June, exporta- 
tion amounted to 
valued at $484,463. 
for these two years, of domestic wools, 


The 
product 


pounds, 


were the largest ever recorded. 
exportation of the domestic 
began to attract attention first in the 
fiscal year ending in 1894, when 520,- 
247 pounds were exported. The reason 
for this heavy exportation is discovera- 
tariff. We 
late in 


ble in the free wool have 


been receiving of our ports, 
third 
class, wool from Argentina and from 


saltic and Black Seas. 


large quantities of carpet, or 
Russia, on the 
Our merino wools have, as heretofore, 
come chiefly from Australia, the chief 
port of entry being Boston. 

By authority of the board of mana- 
gers of the Joint Traffic Association, 


the Chicago committee, composed of all 
eastern roads having Chicago terminals, 
gave notice the early part of this month, 
of new rates on wool, the schedule in- 
cluding all important cities of the East. 
cuts the old 
one in two, the following being samples 


The new tariff almost 


Boston, 71 cents to 
New York, 65 to 39; Phila- 
delphia, 62 to 37; Baltimore, 61 to 36; 
Buffalo, 39 to 29 1 2. 


for carload lots of a minimum capacity 


of the reduction: 
44 cents; 


These rates are 


of 20,000 pounds, and a penalty of $1 a 
car is added for each day the car is left 
unloaded after 48 hours’ shipment. 

This sweeping reduction indicates the 
desire of the board of managers to pro- 
tect their own roads against competition 
as well as the Western Association 
roads. 

When the wool crop of the Northwest 
was being moved last spring, the Soo 
line and Canadian Pacific, by making 
low rates, secured a 


practical mon- 


opoly of the shipments from St. Paul 
to the Atlantic 


The Chicago-St. Paul roads protested, 


seaboard via Canada. 
butin vain, and then appealed tothe Joint 
Traffic Association to join them in meet- 
ing the Canadian competition, but the 
policy of the managers was against 


such co-operation. 


Among the Dry Goods Trade of New 
York, 


Open work dress goods fabrics, com- 


monly referred to as etamines, among 
the trade, are among the most popular 
offerings just now, and their popularity 
The 


etamines are firmly woven with binders 


promises to steadily increase. 
which prevent stretching and displace- 
fact, 
nowhere 


ment. Open work weaves, in 


lead in favor all round, but 


more than in wash goods. Plaids and 
checks of modest designs and softer 
colors are being displayed more and 
that the 
therefor is steadly rising. 


more, which shows demand 
Serges are 
likely to come in for more attention 
than for several years, their extremely 


low prices having enlisted new interest. 
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take the lead in all 


In many of the open 


Floral 
printed fabrics. 


designs 


work weaves of lace and lappet effect, 
are alternating stripes of solid weaves 
also carried out in other 


The 


This leaning is shown again 


which are 


patterns. aim, of course, is for 
variety. 
in French woven serges in which the 
color is broken by white silk hair line 
stripes, some close together, some far 
apart. Still another modification is to 
be found in stripes running with the 
warp forming squares, none of which, 
however, are very large. There is also 
check offered. 


etamines are becoming common, as are 


a double Two toned 
Ottoman effects produced by tinsel em- 
bellishments. 

The January grist of dry goods news, 
as is invariably the case at this time of 
the year, is confined principally to notes 
of new locations, firm changes and the 
shifting of accounts. 

James H. Cohen is to succeed Cohen 
& Olenick at 87 East Broadway. 

Todd, Murphy & Co., are to do a 
commission business at 67 Leonard St. 

Geo. F. Jempson, the resident buyer 
of 56 Franklin added the 
houses of Lebeck Bros. and Chas. 
Franklin of Nashville, and Gardner & 


St., has 


Patterson of Memphis, to his list. 

O. N. Alford of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 

was a recent visitor in this market, as 
yas Cyrus T. Small, agent of the Lew- 
iston Mills. 

Steibenburg & Neufield are to move 
to 46 Walker St. 

The Nonantum Worsted Co. is here- 
after to sell its goods through Molten & 
Duval, associated with Hardt, Von Ber- 
nuth & Co.; Lewis C. Hall 
charge of certain departments. 

A. J. Valentine, late of J. M. 
tine & Co., who recently 


will have 
Valen- 
went into 
liquidation owing to the death of a part- 
ner, is to conduct business in connection 
with Fred Vietor & Achelis. 

The firm of J. W. Goddard & Co. 
recently passed its 50th anniversary. 
To mark the occasion the employees 
ave the firm a dinner at Delmonico’s. 


or 
5 


S. Floesheim & Co. 
few doors on Church St. 

Rost, Childs & Co. 
handle the account of 
Mills, of Great 
turers of cottons. J. A. 


are to move a 


will hereafter 
the Riverside 
Barrington, manufac- 
Brunder will 
be the active man. 

Levi Soudheim & Co. are already in 
their new location@t 514 Broadway. 

John L. Dudley, of Dudley, Battelle 
& Hurd, has general sympathy in the 
death of Mrs. Dudley. 

Max Soloman is to transplant himself 
from Canal to 26 Worster St. 

H. Wolff & Co., of 545 Broadway, 
who recently assigned to Simon Lam- 
bert, have settled on a 33 1-3 per cent 
basis. 

The Bernard Mfg. Co. has opened an 
office for the Springfield Knitting Co., 
at 118 Franklin St., with J. M. Heyman 
in charge. 

Aronson Bros. are to locate at 326 
Church St. 

The Mills, 
have transferred their account 
ten & Duval. 

Bernard Levy & Co. 


Continental Lewiston, 


to Mol- 
have forsaken 
Broadway for 29 West 4th St. 

R. G. Whytlaw, Son & Co., import- 
ers of cottons and dress goods, are now 
to be found in the Constable building. 

The French Mfg. Co. 
at 21 Catherine St. 

W. J. Blackham, late with J. T. 
Lowe & Co., is to begin selling skirts 


has relocated 


direct. 
Phillips & Hanna is the name of a 
new St. that 


make a specialty of selling the product 


firm at 53 Leonard will 


of Southern mills. It is composed of 
Percy F. Phillips, formerly manager of 
one of J. & J. 


and John W. Hanna, late with Wheel- 


Dobson’s departments, 


wright, Eldredge & Co. 
Eustis L. 


commodore of the Horse Shoe Harbor 


Hopkins has been elected 


Yacht Club, of Larchmont. 
H. C. Kroh & Co., of 678 Broadway, 
have failed. 


They may possibly pay 


40 per cent. 
Among other failures are those of 
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Chas. G. Ross & Co., of 56 Leonard St., 


whose assets are about a quarter of 
liabilities, and H. A. 


Co., exporters, of 132 Pearl St. 


Forrest & 
The 


assets of 


their 


last named have nominal 
$101,000, and actual assets of $10,082. 
Their liabilities are more than $95,000. 

Arden A. Smith, long with A. D. 
Juillard & Co., has struck out for him- 
manufacturers’ 


self as agent, at 43 


Leonard St. He will handle knit goods 
principally. 

The H. B. Claflin Co. ($4140) 
Margaret Daulton ($13,540), are the 


and 


heaviest creditors of David O’Grady, of 
this city, who made a $50,000 assign- 
ment. 

Chas. Weiger will hereafter repre- 
sent Livingstone Bros., of San Fran- 
cisco, at 43 Leonard St. 

Manning A. Goodwin, for 21 years 
with Tefft, Weller & Co., is dead. He 
was formerly of the firm of Curran, 
Walker & Co., 
became Rice, Goodwin, Walker & Co. 


Gooe win, which later 


He leaves a widow and five chil- 
dren. 
Porter Bros. & Co. have been ap- 


pointed sole selling agents for the 
Wiley Mfg. Co., of Catskill, N. Y. 

S. Michaels & Co. have moved from 
101 to 40 Worster St. 

Sam’l Grocock, resident buyer, has 
installed himself at 438 Broadway. 

The Haskell Silk Co., of Westbrook, 
Me., 


Greene St. 


has moved its local office to 70 
H. Ostroves has gone to 531 Broad- 
way from Canal St. 

The Merrimac Woolen Mills, of 87 
North St., last week shifted to the Ayres 
building, corner of Broadway and Leon- 
ard Sts. 


The Dry Goods Alliance, made up 


principally of New England firms, has 
moved two doors on Church St. 

The Syndicate Trading Co., made up 
of some of the largest concerns in the 
country, has gone from Franklin to fine 
offices at 2 Walker St. 

Henry Shrier, of 7 West 4th St., has 
assigned with $40,000 liabilities. 


The Dry Goods Exchange has moved 
from 60 to 45 Lispenard St. 

Joseph Sargent, of Boston, of O. H. 
Sampson & Co., is directing that firm's 
New York office at present. 

Francis H. Inloes, of Bradford, Eng- 
land, who held an interest in the con- 
cern of Fred Butterfield & Co., is dead. 

The Hamburger Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, has changed its New York office 
from 258 Church to 487 Broadway. 

James J. Winant has succeeded Jen- 
nings & Winant, agent of the Anchor 
Hosiery Mill. 

Patterson & Greenough, who repre- 
sent the Waterloo Woolen Co., are now 
at 345 Broadway. 
Locke, 
president of the Arkwright Club, with 


Homer F. has been elected 
Geo. O. Leavett, vice-president ; Rich- 
ard P. M. Ossiter, treasurer, and Wm. 
T. Shedd, secretary. 

W.M. Traquair, late with Wilmer- 
ding, Morris & Mitchell, has opened a 
cotton goods department with Wendt, 
Steinhauser & Co. 

Eben Sugden, manufacturers’ agent, 
left Worth St. for the 
White St. and Broadway. 


has corner of 
Early February brings a grist of addi- 


tional announcements of changes in 


location. Among the most important 
new stands are: Greeley, Frost & Cush- 
man, woolen commission, Leonard, cor- 
ner Church St.; Collins, Downing & 
Co., woolen importers and jobbers, 576 
Broadway ; H. Hahlo & Co., wool and 
worsted importers and commission, 61 
White St.; Wright, Young & Graham, 
White 
S. Haight & Co., knit goods 


importers and commission, 15 
wee: A, 
commission, 49 Leonard St.; Hughes 
Faweett, thread and yarn importer and 
commission merchant, 117 Franklin St. ; 
manufacturer women’s 
Wooster St. ; 
Schmidt & Pleisner, importers and com- 
mission, 26 White St.; S. L. Hecht & 
West Fourth 
Weil, knit goods, 456 
Nachtigall, cotton goods 


Henry Lewis, 


underwear, 70 Remy, 


Co., woolen jobbers, 26 
St.: A. & H. 
Broadway ; S. 


commission, 130 Greene St. 
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Crackers and Neps. 


There is some mystery at times 
amongst spinners, yarn agents, and 
manufacturers as to what constitutes 
crackers in yarns. Some make the 
mistake of saying that yarn is charged 
with crackers immediately they perceive 
any white specks in the yarn. In 
many cases a few neps may be present 
in the yarn ; and although their appear- 
ance is certainly a bad sign, they ought 
not to be mistaken for crackers. Nepped 
yarn is undoubtedly bad enough; but 
there should be no difficulty in giving 
it its proper and appropriate name 
when the yarn is examined. Neps are 
an aggregation of fibres which have 
become matted and entangled together. 
They may originate in the lint during 
the process of ginning, or they may 
arise in the exposed tuft of the lap 
sheet that is held between the feed 
rollers when the feed and delivery part 
of the lap machine is stopped, while 
the beater and fan are running at their 
highest speed. The web of the card- 
ing engine is perhaps the best place 
where neps may be observed, and some- 
times they have an origin in the card- 


ing of the cotton. 
Drawing Frame Drafts. 


To find the constant number and draft 
of Howard & Bullough’s drawing frame : 
14 inches dia. of back roller, 
53 gear on 
44 change gear, 
7l crown * 
19 gear on front roller, 
16 flange gear, 
34 gear on calendar roller, 
in. dia.of * ss 
53 & 71K 16 3 
14x 19 3+ 
change gear—5.64 draft. 


248.53 constant—44 


To find the draft of Mason drawing 


frame: 


14 inches dia. of back roller, 
60 gear on * Be 
88 change gear, 
100 crown *§ 
24 gear on front fluted roller, 
20) se 68 ‘és ‘6 ‘6 
32 on shaft driving coiler, 
18 bevel gear $6 6 
16 «** <** on upright shaft, 
16 ‘* on top upright shaft, 
16 gear on calendar rollers, 
2 in. dia. of “6 ‘6 
60 100K 20« 18K 16 2 
14 24K 32 16 X 16 
stant—38—6.16 draft. 
To find the draft of Platt drawing 
frames : 
18 inches dia. of back roller, 


—234.37 con- 


50 gear on back roller, 
46 change gear, 

100 crown ‘* 

18 gear on front roller, 


95 4 “6 ‘6 


35 <‘* * small shaft, 
24 bevel gear *« ss 
24 gear on upright + 
16 gear on top upright shaft, 
16 end of calendar roller, 
2 in. dia. of * “ 
50 K 100 25x 24™«K 16 2 : 
18 X18X35X 24X16 798-6 con- 
stant—46 change gear—6.27 draft. 


—It isa well-known fact that draft 
rollers cannot be set to accommodate 
and work long and short-stapled cottons 
at thesame time. If set for the shorter 
fibres, loss is entailed by the rupture of 
the long fibres, and, on the other hand, 
if set to accommodate the longer fibres, 
the yarn is greatly weakened by the 
loss of a great number of short fibres 
which, not being held by the rollers, 
are thrown off, and so accumulate on 
the clearers. Consequently, the result, 
however the rollers may be set, will be 
disastrous to the yarn, which will be of 
a weak and irregular character. It 
will then be discovered that the inclu- 
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sion of these superior bales will have 
utterly failed in its object. Cottons 


which do not resemble each other in 


point of texture should not be blended 
together. If any great difference exists 
in this respect it is found that the cot- 
not assimilate 


tons do together, and 


waste and inferior yarn will result. 


The Cylindrical Cotton Bale. 


We are indebted to Edward Atkinson, 
the well-known economist, for a com- 
munication addressed to him by the 
manager of the American Cotton Com- 
pany, of an experiment that was made 
upon the round, or cylindrical, bale to 
test its value as a fire risk. 

It appears that quite recently a bale 
of this kind was tested by a Board of 
Fire Underwriters at St. Louis, to ascer- 
tain whether it was non-combustible or 
otherwise, with most favorable results. 
The manager writes that the test was a 
very severe one, his statement being 
that the that tested 
placed upon supports several inches 


bale was was 
above the ground, the ends being laid 
bare, and wood and kindling piled un- 
der, around and on it. This was done 
after he had cut deeply into the bale, 
to show that a sample could be drawn. 
done to correct 


The latter was some 


objections. In order to add to its com- 
bustibility, if 
poured over the bale and fire set to the 
material. After the 


fire died down and the bale was ex- 


possible, coal oil was 


twenty minutes 


amined with a result that beneath the 
outer layers the cotton was untouched, 
and the fire had not penetrated the ends 
of the bale, simply charring the exposed 
portions slightly. Meanwhile, another 
bale of similar 
with an iron rope run throught it and 


character was shown 
properly supported, and then unwound 
clear down to the core, the laps rolling 
off like a roll of paper in the modern 
printing press, delivering the cotton in a 
smooth, regular bat ready for the ma- 
chinery: ‘The fire bale was afterwards 
returned to its former position to show 


that water would not penetrate it, and 
it was found that with the unrolling of 
a single lap, that under the first lap the 
cotton was and not 
The 


weighed, 


perfectly dry 
damaged in any manner. bale 


was then recovered, and 


found that it had lost eleven pounds. 


Twilling. 


A Study of the Subdivisions. 


In the construction of curved twills 
» 68°, 27 


A number 


we have a combination of 45 
and 70° twills in one design. 
of threads are used in forming one kind of 
twill, and then another grading of the 
same twill is used, continuing in this 
manner until the desired effect is pro- 
duced. 
Let Fig 


introduced into our fabric. 


1 represent the curve to be 
By adding 
in the weave to conform with the curve, 
we have the effect at Fig. 2. Any kind 
of fancy twill may be used as a base 
weave, though care must be taken to 
arrange the gradings in such a manner 
that the outline of the curve shall be 
conformable to the sample design. 

At Fig. 3 we have a combination of 
gradings, which show a steeper effect. 
The base pattern is the 5°! and the 
grading of the threads to form the 
8 threads 45°, 
8 threads 63°, 4 threads 45°, 4 threads 


weave is as follows: 
63°. This is repeated twice, the entire 
effect comprising 48 threads. 

One good point connected with this 
division of the twills, is that they can 
usually be crossdrawn on a small num- 
shafts. This 


signer to introduce other weaves in 


ber of enables the de- 
combination with them, without, at the 
same time, exceeding the harness ca- 
pacity of the head motion. At this 
point we may profitably consider the 
method employed when crossdrawing a 
weave for the purpose of reducing the 
same to its lowest number of harness 
frames. 

As an illustration of this, let us take 
the weave at Fig. 3. The design occu- 


pies 48 spaces. This, on a straight 











Soot 
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draw, would require 48 frames, using a 
frame for each thread, to give the de 
sired effect; but looking carefully over 
the weave, we find some of the threads 
work alike in different parts of the de- 
sign, being raised or depressed on the 
same picks, hence we may draft all 
The 


principle underlying all crossdrawing 


such threads on the same shaft. 
being ‘‘all threads which rise and fall 
alike throughout the entire weave, may 
be drawn on the same harness frame.” 

Reading from left to right of the de- 
sign, we place all threads on number 
one space which correspond with the 
risers and sinkers of that particular 
thread, reading up from the bottom of 
the 


found to be working differently, hence 


weave. Number two thread is 
we require an additional shaft (number 


two), and all threads found to corres- 
pond with number two are placed upon 
shaft. “This fol. 


lowed until a place has been found for 


the second method is 


each and every thread. The result is a 
drawing plan of the weave reduced to 
its lowest number of harness frames. 

concluding 


Before this question of 


crossdrawing, it may be stated that it 
is not always advisable to reduce a 
draft to its 
too many harnesses are crowded on any 


lowest possible point If 
particular shaft, the result is invariably 
bad weaving, imperfections and loss of 
product. The threads should always 
have a proper amount of working space 
When harnesses are crowded together, 
an undue amount of friction is placed 
upon the yarn; and this question of 
friction is one that requires particular 
attention where fine and tender yarns 
are being used. Therefore, when deal- 


ing with a cross-draft in which it is 


found that a large portion of the threads 
are working alike, it may often be ad- 
threads on two 


draft such 


shafts instead of one, in order to insure 


visable to 


good weaving. 

At Fig. 4 we have a class of twills 
from which many excellent and varied 
effects may be constructed. They are 


known as entwining twills. The lines 


of the twills are arranged to run at 
right angles to each other, ceasing as 
they approach each other, so as to form 
a clear connecting spot between the two 
effects. Our this 
division (Fig. 4) is constructed from the 
2_ twill. 


a like number at right angles, 20 threads 


first example in 


Five lines of twills intersect 


and picks form a repeat of the weave, 
and this number of harness would be 
required to produce the effect. sy 
multiplying the twill used by the num- 
ber of lines of twill, we have, as a re- 
sult, the required number of frames. 
Thus 2. twill=4 5 lines of twill=20 
harness required. 

Fig. 5 illustrates a weave with three 
pieces of twills. In this 
the 


6318 frames are 


case the 3_ 
twill is weave used, therefore 
required in its 
production. 

Another method of constructing en- 
twining twills is that of forming squares 
surrounded hy twill lines, the squares 
being used to introduce basket effects, 
spots, or other twill effects. A design 
to illustrate this class is given at Fig. 6. 
Large and varied effects may be pro- 
duced by following the method outlined. 
Instead of one main twill line, we may 
have two or three when drafting more 
elaborate effects. 

At Fig. 7 we have an effect which is 
constructed by following the rule given 
for the The blocks of 
twill are (made) drafted to cross each 


first division. 


other at right angles. By introducing 
the plain weave in the white spaces, the 
effect in the fabric would be clearly de- 


fined. LENO. 


The Manufacture of Fine Yarns. 


HERBERT E. WALMSLEY. 


Continued from January. 

Coming to the self-acting mules, the 
chief difficulty when spinning fine num- 
bers, is slack winding. ‘Snarls” and 
‘‘kinks” are a fatal defect. 
winders prone to 


All spin- 
slack 
As the spinner on fine work 


ners or are 


winding. 


is far from over-taxed, he should be 
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made to watch his winding all the time. 
The spinning master, however, should 
be held primarily responsible for bad 
work at the mules, unless in exceptional 
cases. Not one set of cops should ever, 
under any circumstances, be allowed to 
pass out of the mule room, until it has 
been examined by the spinning master, 
whose signature should be affixed to the 
ticket going with every doff. ‘There 
should be a proper system of collecting 
all bad ends at frames and mules, and 
each pair of mules should be supplied 
with rovings from certain frames, so 
that all bad work may be traced to its 
source. Asto the sizing of the yarn a 
certain number of cops should be sized 
each day. Single leas should be 
weighed, to find out the regularity of 
the yarn, and each lea tested for 
strength. The results should be entered 
in‘a book, to be submitted to the man- 
ager every day. Every three months 
samples of the best spinnings of other 
makers should be examined. 

Spinning say 250s to 350s, on self- 
actor mules, the following process has 
to be gone through and may be taken as 
a basis on which to proceed in the spin- 
ning of all fine yarns. In the first 
place the cotton must be of good class 
of really Sea Islands, not Florida or 
Fiji. It should be pulled open hy hand 
first, then opened by one porcupine 
cylinder running about the usual speed 
ror Sea Island, and then passed by one 
single scutcher, with the two-bladed 
beater running at about 900 revolutions. 

On this finishing machine a lap will 
be made weighing 8-10 ounces a yard. 
Care must be taken that the inside of 
the machines are thoroughly cleaned 
and free from rough places, and the 
feed rollers must be set full clear of the 
teeth of the porcupine or the blade of 
the beater. Then in the carding the 
card cylinder, if 50 inches diameter, 
should run from 1530 to 135 revolutions 
a minute, not more, and the card must 
not be expected to produce more than 
70 to 80 pounds a week of 55 hours. 


The stripping and grinding must be 


carefully attended to, and it is impor- 
tant to see that no more short fibre and 
dirt go forward than can be helped. 
The weight of the sliver coming off the 
card will be 15 grains a yard, and the 
card should make 7 1-2 per cent. of 
waste. The draft of the card must be 
much more than for 150s to 200s, and 
the flats should be two inches wide. 
There should be two feed rollers in- 
stead of the dish feed, and no licker-in. 
The sliver is made into a lap in the 
ordinary way by passing through the 
sliver lap machine and ribbon lapper, 
and placed behind the first comber; 
naturally this comber will require regu- 
lating and setting for the length of the 
Sea Island staple, and ought not to run 
more than 60 nips a minute. ‘The first 
comber should take out 15 per cent. of 
waste, making a sliver of :0 grains a 
yard. The -liver made into a lap again 
and placed behind the second comber, 
which with the same setting and speed 
should produce 7 per cent. of waste, 
and make a sliver of about 20 grains a 
yard. It is necessary to run fine tissue 
paper through the sliver lap machine 
and ribbon lap laps the second time the 
cotton is passed through these machines. 
This simple device will be found effec- 
tive in preventing “licking.” When 
1503 are passed it often becomes neces 
sary to double comb the cotton in order 
to have as clean and even a roving as 
possible for working inthe mule. With 
the double combing begius the principle 
trouble, inasmuch as the fibres in the 
sliver being parallel, have lost, to a 
great extent, their hold on each other 
and the slightest shock or strain is liable 
to break the sliver; furthermore, al- 
though the sliver might not be broken, 
it is often stretched, making an irregu- 
lar yarn. There are three passages of 
draw frames with eight ends up, 7 34- 
draft. making a sliver of 24 grains a 
yard. For the class of cotton spoken 
of the front and second top rollers 
should be set 1 7-8 inches apart and the 
top roller should not be less than 1 1-2 


inches in diameter. Cans with spring 
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bottoms are required to assist the sliver 
to mount, and the greatest care must be 
taken that the passage of the sliver is 
not obstructed by anything rough or 
With this double combed 
ton everything is so delicate that it has 


moist. cot- 
been found that the mere passing of the 
hand over a polished plate is sufficient 
to prevent the All 
polished work should be re-polished 


cotton passing. 
with flour emery or rouge and main- 


tained constantly perfect. Coming 
from the draw frame the sliver, again 
in spring bottom cans, is placed behind 
the slubbing frame which must be pro- 
vided with a large japanned or brass 
roller, to help lift the sliver out of the 
The 
rollers are set 1 15-16 inches from front 


can in the passage to the rollers. 
to middle. They have large top rollers, 
the front being 1 5-8 inches diameter. 
hank ; 
the spindle makes 3 1-4 turns for one 
of the front roller. 
flyers they must be thoroughly cleaned 


The sliver made will be a two 


Before using the 


inside, and polished perfectly by draw- 
flour 
The 


and 


ing soft, untwisted bands with 
emery and subsequently rouge. 
cotton becomes highly electrical 
will stick in an astonishing way to any 
surface that gives it the slightest excuse. 
The intermediate is two ends into one 
5 1-2 hank front roller 11-4 
inches diameter ; the spindles make 4 1-4 
The 


and 


and makes a 


turns for one of the front roller. 


rover doubles two ends into one 


hank ; 
diameter, 


makes a 15 front roller being 
1 1-4 


making seven turns for one of the front 


inches the spindles 
roller. 

The jack frame is with soft bobbin 
flyers, with, say, six-inch lift, but for 
the very fine work five-inch is better, 
doubling the two into one will make a 
40-hank roving; the front roller 1 1-4 
inches diameter, the spindles making 


15 turns for one of the front roller. A 


80 to 35-hank roving should be used 
for 200s, and any roving finer than 30 
hank up should always be soft bobbin. 
In all the fly frames the great attention 
must be paid to the smoothness of the 


rollers, flyers and traverses, and on the 
jack frame the bobbin must be as light 
as is consistent with the strength re- 
quired. It is also well to put paper 
tubes on the jack bobbins, by which 
means less twist may be put in this 
The 


on all the frames and in the mule creels 


very fine hank roving. skewers 
must be minutely examined, to ascer- 
tain that there is no unnecessary fric- 
tion on the pivot, and any bad pot steps 
should immediately be changed, as also 
any defective skewers. 
the 


The roving rod 
back 
middle, also require special attention 


and traverse guides, and 


on account of the tendency of this 


cotton to twist and 
the 


small, the spindle is 


double combed 


eatch. Coming to mule, as the 


cops made are 


made to correspond. 


Removing Oil Stains. 


In our December number there ap.- 
peared an article on this subject, of much 
value. 


During the process of spinning cotton 
yarns and weaving cotton cloth, it fre- 
quently happens that drops of oil from 
the machinery fall on to the fabric and 
produce stains which are most difficult 
to eliminate. These oil stains cannot 
be removed by washing with soap, and 
in some cases even mopping with ben- 
zine, which is the usual method adopted, 
effect, 
the material only confirms 


has little or no permanent and 


bleaching 
the stains and shows 


them up more 


distinctly. A writer in an English ex- 
the oil 


staius by immersing the stained yarns 


change proposes to remove 
or fabric in a liquid which is capable of 
the The 


liquid is composed of the following in- 


dissolving the oil in stains. 
credients : 

10 to 15 gallons of water. 

8 lb. of soap. 

t +-* of ammonia alkali or soda ash. 

2 «* of ammonia extract of soap. 

1 pint of oil. 

The soap used may be linseed oil 
soap, Olive oil soap. or ordinary black 
The oil may, 
cording to the nature of the stains, be 


or soft soap. used ac- 
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shale oil, or paraflin oil, rosin oil, 
aniline oil, crude aniline oil, toluidine 
oil, phenol oil, or the chemical equiva- 
lent of these oils, or combinations of 
them. The proportions may be altered 
to suit different requirements. Aniline, 
phenol, or toluidine oil is specially ap- 
plicable when the stains are produced 
by mineral oil. Tbe yarn or cloth is 
immersed in the liquid for from five to 
twelve hours, and the treatment not 
only frees it from oil stains, but it im- 
proves the surface and finish of the 


material. 
Competition in the East. 


It is interesting at the moment to 
glance at the position of affairs in India 
and the Far East, which have been 
brought about by the opening-up of 
China, consequent upon the carrying 
out of the stipulations imposed by the 
Shimonoseki Treaty. As will be re- 
membered, the ratification of the treaty 
was immediately followed by the spring- 
ing into existence of a number of joint- 
stock spinning and weaving companies. 
Of the most prominent of these three 
were British, two Japanese and one 
German. The Japanese concerns, 
according to one of our foreign ex- 
changes, have so far done little beyond 
floating the companies, though the four 
mills belonging to the British and Ger- 
man firms are nearly completed and 
will represent about 200,000 spindles. 
But there are half a dozen native mills 
already in existence and running steadily, 
so that the Chinese are seen to be fully 
alive to the lucrative business to be 
done, and are by no means disposed to 
allow foreign capital to rule the field. 
The Bombay spinners are feeling the 
effects of this competition, for whereas 
they used to send to Shanghai as many 
as 180,000 bales of yarn per annum— 
of the value of about $7,500,000— 
China now either imports yarn from 
Japan, or produces it herself. Japan- 
ese yarn fetches a better price in the 
Chinese market than does Bombay 


yarn—better by some 6 per cent. And 
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yet, Japan, as an Indian contemporary 
points out, has to come to India for the 
raw material. Indian-grown cotton is 
taken to Japan, is there spun into yarn, 
exported to Shanghai, and sold in the 
market to Chinese at a price considera- 
bly above that fetched by the produce 
of similar raw material spun in Bom- 
bay and sent to China direct. No doubt 
a large proportion of the Japanese yarn 
sold in China has been spun from cotton 
which the spinners procured from China, 
and it has only been in quite recent 
days that Japan has had to come to 
India for her supplies, by reason of the 
comparative failure of the cotton crop 
in China. But this fact does not mate- 
rially diminish the importance of the 
aspect of the question which the Indian 
mill-owner has to face. How is it that 
Japan can undersell us in a market 
which was, until lately, our own 
Phat labor is cheap in Japan we all 
know, but it is cheap in India also; 
whatever the explanation may be, it is 
evident that now China has _ been 
aroused by the Shimonoseki Treaty to 
something like realization of her own 
needs, itis not likely that she will for 
any length of time be a buyer of the 
produce of Japanese mills. It would 
appear that the local mllls will grad- 
ually absorb the trade in yarn, to the 
exclusion of Osaka as well as Bombay. 
However, the economical production of 
yarn and cloth is a subject which will 
now more than ever exercise the mind 
of the Bombay producer, for if Japan 
can produce one class of goods at a 
phenomenally low cost, when labor is a 
prime factor, she can produce others. 


—A clean cotton does not require as 
much scutching as cotton possessing 
much more foreign matter, so where 
the two are mixed the scutching which 
is required to adequately clean the dirt- 
ier portion will be more than sufficient 
for the rest, and there is no doubt that 
the action of the scutcher beater on the 
cotton to a great extent permanently 
damages and weakens the fibre, so that 
it is imperative that, in scutching, this 
point should be borne in mind. 





COLORED PATTERN SUPPLEMENT. 


Fancy Back Covert Cloths. 

see colored pattern card insert opposite 
page 64.] 

When any fabric has had a considera- 
ble sale, the plan of every progressive 
manufacturer, as soon as there is evi- 
denve of a falling off in the favor with 
which it is held, is to make some change 
in it, which, while not affecting the 
character of the fabric radically, serves 
to make it enough different to still keep 
the trade, and 


it before preserve its 


general liking. ‘This is true of covert 


cloths, which for some seasons have 
had quite a sale, and are beginning to 
But 


the fabric remains popular, the trade 


get in a measure common. while 
demands a change, and this is found in 


the addition of a fancy back. 


In the fancy back cloths the same 
effects and colors are used in them as 
in the single cloths, and these shades 
of the 


and 


consist olive browns and olive 


greens, some medium shades of 
tan. 

The colored samples, shown on the 
pattern card insert, opposite page 64, 
represent the general tone of shades, 
and it is only necessary to make three 
or four examples approximating these 
to sell a line; that is, if the price and 
fabric are right. 

In Fig. 1, is shown the weaves for 
that 
the regular single cloth covert weave, 
and that marked ‘‘back” is the 
used for the fancy back cloth, both be- 


ing stitched together with the weave 


these fabrics ; marked ‘‘face,” is 


weave 


” 


maked ‘‘stitching,” which produces 
the complete weave, which repeats on 
fifteen warp ends and fifteen picks, but 
by using the «‘drawing-in” draft shown, 
can be woven on ten harnesses, the front 
five being used for the face, and the 
back five for the back. 

In Fig. 2, is shown an enlarged sec- 
tion of a fabric woven on this weave. 
The dressing and weaving of the face 
and back can readily be seen, the pro- 
portion between the two being, two 
face ends and two face picks, to one 
back end and one back pick. 

The 
tightly spun twist; a light and a dark 


face ends should consist of a 


color composing the twist, usually an 
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DPectiow, Cut 
combined 
rhe filling 


of the face cloth should be of the same 


olive brown or olive green 


with a white or light tan. 


shade as the dark color in the twist of 
The back cloth threads 
should be made of fine stock which will 


the face warp. 


give a soft cushiony feel to the fabric, 
and give it bulk as well as weight, as 
both these qualifications are required in 
these goods, the weight wanted being 
28 to 29 ounces. 
the 
plaids, and 


The fancy backs as 
consist of 


should 


shown in illustrations 


large the colors 
always be bright. 

Samples 4, 5 and 6, are of the same 
pattern, but different dressing, being 


as follows: 
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Warp. 
10 dark tan. 
10 light tan. 
10 dark tan. 
30 light tan. 
4 white. 
t light tan. 
6 red. 
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4. 

Filling. 
10 dark tan. 
10 light tan. 
10 dark tan. 
30 light tan. 


4 white. 


4 light tan. 


6 red. 


30 light tan. 30 light tan. 


104 ends (1 rep’t.) 104 picks (1 rep't.) 
No. 5. 
Dress ng of Warp. Filling. 

10 white. Same as warp. 

10 light tan. 

10 white. 

30 very light tan. 

4 green. 
4 very light tan. 
6 light tan. 
30 very light tan. 
104 ends (1 repeat.) 
No. 6. 

Dressing of Warp. Filling. 
10 light tan. Same as warp. 
10 light blue. 

10 light tan. 

30 very light tan. 
+ white. 

4 very light tan. 
6 red. 

30 very light tan. 

104 ends (1 repeat.) 

In sample 7, is shown one of the 
very best combinations, and the general 
tone of shade here. is the character of 
what is mainly wanted. The dressing 
and weaving is as follows: 

Warp. Filling. 
8 white. Same as warp 
8 dark tan. 
8 white. 
12 dark tan. 
12 white. 
50 dark tan. 
18 white. 
) dark chocolate. 
18 white. 
8 dark tan. 


148 ends (1 repeat.) 
This pattern can be improved and 
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enlivened by the use of two threads of 
red across the centre of the ground of 
the plaid. 

Sample 8 is an irregular plaid, in 
that the filling and warp are woven and 
dressed differently. 

Dressing of Warp. Filling. 

10 dark brown. 6 red. 

6 red. 10 dark brown. 

60 tan. 30 tan. 
4 black. 4 white. 
4 white. 4 black. 
60 tan. 30 tan. 


144 ends (lrep't.) 84 picks (1 repeat.) 

It should always be borne in mind that 
in regard to colors the warp and filling 
should always be the same, that is, no 
colors should appear in the filling 
which are not in the warp and vice 
versa. The plaids need to be balanced 
and square, and as much care taken 
with the back as with the face. 


—The new tariff bill should be one 
which, upon woolen manufactures, 
should be made up almost entirely of 
specific duties. My observation for the 
last twenty years leads me to the con- 
clusion that ad valorem rates upon 
woolen manufactures are productive of 
undervaluations, which, in my judg- 
ment, are so large, and they occur to 
such an extent as to almost ruin the in- 
dustry in this country. The establish- 
ment in this country of houses for the 
express purpose of selling goods manu- 
factured on the other side makes it al- 
most impossible to find out the value of 
many goods that are sent to this coun- 
try, and hence the impossibility of hay- 
ing a correct duty assessed thereon. It 
is my opinion that the 50 per cent. duty 
of the «*Wilson Bill” is not high enough 
for our woolen manufacturers. At the 
same time, I think if that duty could be 
honestly collected upon the actual value 
of the goods, it would not be so far 
short of effectiveness as many people 
now imagine. The main point is to 
find this true value, and to collect the 
duty thereon, and as it is impossible, 
under existing circumstances, to do this 
through the machinery that has been 
employed in the past in our custom 
houses, I believe that the time has now 
come when this Government should 
think of nothing but specific duties for 
enforcing proper protection to our man- 
ufacturers upon these articles.—[T. C. 
Search, president Nal. Asso. of Mfrs. 
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Photographing in Textile Mannufac- 
turing. 


FAULTS ASCERTAINED AND THEIR CAUSES 


BY THOMAS R. ASHENITURST 


(Conclude.},) 

I have so far spoken of worsted 
yarns only, but the same will apply to 
cotton or any other material; and al- 
though my practice has brought me 
more in contact with worsted and 
woolen goods, I have applied the same 
tests a number of times to cotton and 
other yarns. 

I must now deal with another phase 
of the subject. There is probably 
more trouble in manufactured goods 
where two qualities of wool are blended 
in the same thread than in any other. 
A great deal depends on the method 
adopted of mixing the wools, but even 
of the best methods there is a liability 
of a large proportion of the fine wool 
running together in one portion of the 
thread and a large preportion of coarse 
in another; hence, irregularities in the 
fabric, and probably irregularities in 
the width of the cloth due to variation 
in shrinkage. In low and medium 
worsted coatings where crossbred wools 
are used, and in wool dress goods, this 
is especially noticeable, and conse- 
quently every care should be taken in 
the blending to avoid it. 

What concerns me most at the pres- 
ent moment, however, is the method of 
discovering to what extent this irregu- 
larity exists in the yarn. The methods 
I have described would in some degree 
disclose it, but it is not sufficient in 
itself. The best plan to deal with this 
matter is to take portions of the thread 
from different bobbins and embed each 
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in paraffin wax; then cut this section of 
the thread very carefully. Mount each 
of these sections on a microscopic slide 
and photograph them, and project the 
picture on the screen where not only can 
the number of fibres in each individual 
thread be easily counted, but the rela- 
tive area also ascertained, thus discov- 
ering whether or not some portions of 
the yarn are composed mainly of coarse 
or fine fibres, and account for uneven- 
ness in the texture of the fabric. Mixed 
yarns of this description disclose them- 
selves in various ways in the cloth and 
it is desirable that some method of dis- 
covering the causes of such defects 
should be at hand. 

Although the faults which occur in 
fabrics from defective yarns are the 
most subtle and the most difficult to de- 
termine, yet there are others where 
photography may be well and profita- 
bly employed. For instance, tight or 
slack threads in the process of weaving. 
Disputes often arise as to whether cer- 
tain defects are due to tight and slack 
threads or hard and soft twist in the 
warp. The determination of hard and 
soft twist is not difficult, especially in 
two-fold yarns, as the twist tester can 
be easily resorted to, but tight and 
slack threads are more difficult. There 
are also defects in the structure of the 
fabric or produced in the actual process 
of weaving; the causes of which it is 
necessary to ascertain. In such cases 
actual photography, not shadowgraphy, 
must be resorted to; although there may 
be special instances where shadow- 
graphs are most useful. For such pur- 
poses as these I prefer to work with the 
electric are light of from 1000 to 3000 
candles power, as this light can be better 
concentrated on the object than day- 
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ivht A diffused lied 
With 


easy to make photographs of absolutely 


a powerful are quite 


black cloths and show the structure 


clearly on the screen. I made a photo 
graph of a black worsted coating where 
the merchant complained of what he 
called a ‘‘cross twill” which spoiled the 
appearance of the cloth, and the manu- 
facturer said he couldn't alter it, as the 
design was correct and he could not ac- 
count for the defective appearance 
When photographed and shown on the 
screen an imperfect binding of the back 
to the face cloth was distinctly visible 


of the 


course it 


so that the cause trouble was 


easily located Ot may be 
said this could easily have been ascer- 
tained by reference to the design or by 
dissecting the cloth. That is quite true 
when you have the design at hand and 
know what you are looking for, but if 
is very different when you have simply 
i small piece of cloth put in your hands 
and have to look fer an unknown cause 
For this purpose I use a wood are light 
camera I 


1 
iOng 


sheet of 


and my mount my 


cloth on a white paper and 


place it in a vertical position in such 


manner as to get all the benefit of the 


es 
ils 


y 


concentrated ht and bring out the 


structure in the most perfect light and 


shade. Then place my camera at just 


a sufficient distance from it to get the 
degree of enlargement to suit my pur 
pose and expose in the ordinary way 
To get all the detail it is best to use 
small stops and slow plates and give 
long exposure The length of expos 
ure depending upon the character and 
fabric 


colors of the Only experience 


can guide one on this point The only 
word of warning I could give would be, 
‘don’t be in a hurry,” give plenty of 
time both to exposure and development 

In my first experiments in this direc- 
tion some fifteen or sixteen years 


ago, 
I, like most beginners, made mistakes, 
but benefitting by them I soon found it 
an easy matter to obtain exactly the 


results I desired, and, for illustrating 
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ectures as well as for the othe pu 
poses [have named, [ found the work 
invaluable. 

about the 
The 


any ordinary one-quarter plate camera 


Many may ask, what cost 


of appliances, ete lenses from 


placed in front of the long one I have 
described, auy ordinary dry plates, and 
the usual developers, are all that is re 
quired for photographing cloths For 
threads or fibres an ordinary lantern 
with oxyhydrogen light, or ordinary oil 
lamps, a micro front to take the place 
or be interchangeable with the ordinary 
lantern front, and a screen to throw. the 
image on, and the whole apparatus is 
complete 

I am so satisfied of the utility of this 
system, that I should not feel myself 
equipped unless I had this apparatus at 
faulty fab 


and although I have not had ocea 


hand so as to examine any 
rics, 
sion to practice it during the few 
months I have been in the United States, 
Iam having my apparatus sent to mi 


from England 


Chalk Talk. 


FINISHING ROOM CALCULATIONS 


Che calculations made necessary on 
account of the loss sustained in the fin- 
ishing processs of woolen fabrics is the 
most important of the finisher’s duties, 
and especially so when a new class of 
cvoods is to be dealt with 

It will be necessary to weigh all 
questions pertaining to the process with 
to deter- 


the utmost care, with a view 


mine the actual loss sustained in either 
or all of the processes through which 
the fabric has to pass before it is finally 
finished 

The goods, as they come to the fin- 
isher from the weave room, are heavier 
than what they will be when finished, 
provided nothing is done to either re 
tain or increase the weight; but the 
amount of loss consequent upon this is 
not the only problem with which the fin 
has to deal. 
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question of oil, dirt and surplus dye- 
stuff which must be remoyed, leaving 
the fabric clean. 

It is from the clean weight of the fab- 
ric that all future calculations must be 
made. To this is to be added the loss 


fulling, which is the 


sustained in the g, 
largest loss the fabric has to bear in the 
entire process. Aside from the amount 
of dirt, grease and other foreign matter 
which is loosened here, but not re- 
moved, there is a large loss due to the 
wear and tear of the process. How 
large this loss is may be tested by tak- 
ing a piece, well scoured and cleansed, 
and then full it in a perfectly clean 
mill. When the process is completed 
it will be found that quite an amount of 
stock has accumulated on all projec- 
tions, as well as at the bottom of the 
mill. This loss takes place under any 
and all circumstances, and cannot well 
be avoided, no matter how well the 
yoods are lubricated with soap. 

If goods are allowed to run dry, this 
loss is considerably larger than it will 
be if goods are properly soaped, and 
here is where the finisher’s calculations 
may be easily knocked in the head. 

If the finisher provides for a certain 
per cent. of loss here, and sustains 
double, the goods are sure to be light, 
even if the shrinkage is correct. 

In the washer all foreign matter is 
removed, whether done before or after 
fulling, and the two processes properly 
come under one head. 

The loss sustained in the gigging also 
is quite large, though not so great as 
that of the fulling, and finally the shear- 
ing brings another loss. 

It matters not where the loss occurs, 
it must be taken into consideration be- 
fore the goods are put into the mill. 
As said before, all calculations must be 
based upon the clean fabric, but all the 
subsequent losses must be considered 
in the same light as impurities of the 
and when 


goods, figuring from the 


clean fabric to obtain the required 


weight, these things are then included. 


To arrive at a correct conclusion in 


this respect is quite a serious labor, and 


therefore the finisher must have re- 
course to experience, which is the best 
teacher, to estimate the amount of loss 
sustained in the process, and then fig- 
ure from that. 

When one set has been finished it is 
easily determined whether the calcula- 
tions have been currect or not. 

One yard should form the basis for 
all calculations, for then it will be easy 
to see if the work is progressing as it 
should, by marking off one yard at the 
end of the cut. 

Take, for example, a piece of heavy 
weight cassimere, to finish 24 ounces. 
The goods come from the weave room 
weighing 26 ounces; estimate the loss 
entailed by the operation to be 20 per 
cent. 


Figure as follows: 20 per cent 


of 26 ounces equals 5.2 ounces, and 
taking this from the gross weight would 
leave 20.8 ounces as the clean weight. 

To find how much one yard or 36 
inches must be shrunk to weigh 24 
ounces, multiply the clean weight by 
the inches, or 20.8 36, and divide by 
the weight wanted, 24; this gives the 
number of inches the yard ought to be 
when shrunk, thus: 20.8 36+2 
$1.2. 

So one yard has to be shrunk to 31.2 
inches, or in other words, 4.8 inches 
per yard. 

To make the whole thing simpler, 
make one example of the two, that is, 
first find the clean weight, and then 
find the shrinkage : 


26 80 & 36 
100 24 


ee oa 


This is by far the preferred method, 
as it is considerably less work. 


rhe following rules govern the ya- 


rious proceedings : 

Ist. ‘To find amount of loss, multi- 
ply the per cent. of loss expressed 
decimally by the gross weight. 

2nd. To find clean weight subtract 
amount of loss from gross weight. 

3rd. To find 


shrinkage required, 


multiply clean weight by inches in yard 
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(36), and divide by weight wanted, and 
subtract the result from 36 inches. 

To perform all these operations at 
once, proceed thus: Multiply the gross 
weight by the clean weight expressed 
decimally (.80), and this by the inches 
in a yard (36), and divide by 100, mul- 
tiplied by the weight wanted. 

The foregoing examples cover only 
goods where the shrinkage alone is de- 
pended upon to make weight, but this 
is the smallest and easiest part of the 
calculations required in finishing. 

For the next example, the other ex- 
treme of cloth which neither shrinks nor 
stretches, and where the loss sustained 
has to be made up by flocks, will be 
taken. 

As these are usually cotton warp fab- 
rics, and are woven lighter than they 
ought to finish, it is necessary to take 
into consideration that the warp does 
not loose much of any, but the filling 
partly makes up for this. 

For instance, take a piece of 3-4 
union cassimere weighing from loom 
9 ounces, to finish 12 ounces per yard. 
The goods lose 15 per cent., loss to be 
made up by flocks. 

The clean weight of the goods ac- 
cording to this is obtained thus: 9x 


.15=1.35; subtract this from gross 


weight, thus: 9—1.35=7.65. Thus 
one yard only weighs 7.65, whieh, sub- 
tracted from 12 the 
weight wanted, leaves 4.35 ounces, to 
flocks. the 


flocks are exceptionally good not more 


ounces, finished 


be made up by Unless 
than half will go on the goods, and 
thus it is necessary to apply double the 
quantity to have the goods come out 
right, which would give 8.70 ounces 
per yard, or better, 8 3-4 ounces. 
RULE: 


per cent. of loss, decimally expressed, 


Multiply gross weight by 


and subtract result from gross weight. 
Subtract this result from weight wanted 


and multiply by 2. 


—Many works are often carried on 
in the hope of better times coming, and 
simply to keep the concern together. 


Ideas for Dress Goods. 
The 


spring and summer dress goods will 


following weaves for ladies’ 
produce many neat effects by changing 
No. 1 is a neat check effect 
in worsted, made by figured effects on 


the colors. 


the plain, or cotton, weave, and by 


) 
# 
é 


arranging the colors so as to form a 
small check. The layout for No. 1 is 
66 ends and 60 picks per inch; the 
number of ends in the warp will be con- 
trolled by the width wanted, and weight 
will indicate the counts of yarn. Dress 
as follows: 
2 dark blue 
4 ¢1 white 
times ? 1 light brown and pale blue twist 
1 white 


11 ends in pattern. 


Filling same as warp. Start to dress 
and weave the warp as indicated in the 
draft. 


harnesses ; 


chain Straight draw on 22 
22 bars. 

Pattern No. 2 is another fine worsted 
design, 70 ends, 70 picks per inch. 
Dress as follows: 


(2 black 2 black 

rose ? rose 

white 2 white 

drab 2 drab 

black 2? black 

drab 2 drab 

white t rose pink silk 
rose 


bh bo 


2 times 


be bo bo 


bo 


+8 endsof warp 
ina pattern. 


The filling is 2 of white, 2 of brown, 
the colors to go in as indicated in the 
chain draft, making a handsome line or 
fine stripe, drawn straight on 8 har- 
nesses. 

Pattern No. 3 is composed of coarser 
yarns, with a soft open weave, slack 
twisted yarns, 36 warp ends, 36 filling 
picks per inch, dressed as follows: 

1 seal brown 

1 pink and white 

1 white 

3 ends in pattern—filling, white. 

The pink and white is composed of 
two threads of printed yarn twisted to- 


gether. We can bring out novel effects 
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in this design by using silk noils in 
different 


colors in the filling. 


shades; also by putting in 
Anyone can find the ends in the warp 
by multiplying the ends per inch by the 
width desired, and regulate the weight 
When one of 
use the of 


three when changing from one width to 


by the size of yarn. set 


ends is found, we can rule 


another. For example, say we wish to 
change the latter pattern from 56 inches 
more ends re- 


to 50 inches, how many 


quired? We would have in 36 inches 
1206 ends, 


1296 :X 


how many in 50 36: 50 


L800 


g@ White 


Wh SOsCnos 
Tw J=OnCs 


When 
per inch, we may multiply by the width 
the 


we know the number of ends 


per inch and we get result, but 
sometimes the ends in a warp will not 
divide evenly; then, to save fractions, 
we can use the rule of three, as above. 
This, coupled with cancellation, saves 
much time in many problems of this 
kind. We the of 


three in computing the change in weight 


Should the 


can also use rule 


if a 36-inch goods latter 
weigh 5 ounces per yard, what will a 


50-inch piece weigh, of the same con 


WORLD 


struction. 
6.94 


Example $36:50::5:X% 
EXPERIENCI 
A Wool Exchange. 


{An attempt is being made to organiz« 
New Y ork 


efforts have been made in former years, 


a wool exchange in Such 


and at one time, in the seventies, a 


movement towards it was more or less 


successful, though a private enterprise, 


in which lots of wool were put up and 


sold at auction It is doubtful of the 


success of such an enterprise as is pro 


posed ; yet, under proper organization 


it might be made a feasible undertak 
ing, if supported by the trade of New 


York 


there may be 


and elsewhere Apparently 


no reason why it should 
not prove fairly successful, as in Lon 
don, though on a smaller seale It is 


the opinion of who favor the 


that 


some 


scheme, no trading in futures 


would be allowed, as being impract 


cable on account of the great variations 
in wool, and the difference in the 


of 


same vrade 


amount shrinkave in them of the 
This objection is a plaus 
ible one; still, it is possible to deal in 
wool futures after the plan adopted in 
the sale of cotton futures Such a thing 


as this is done at Ilavre, concerning 
from Arventina 
kind in 


counter than those relating to cotton 


wool still, operations 


of this wool have more to en 


Russia, which occupies the first 
rank in Europe as a producer of wool, 
possesses 45,000,000 ordinary and 15, 
000,000 merino sheep, chiefly in the 
south, thanks to the extensive pasturage 
and temperate climate, which permits 
of keeping the flocks out in the fields 
during most of the year The annual 
production of wool amounts to about 
10,000,000 poods (178,457 tons), giv 
ing six pounds of wool to each sheep 
Spinning mills in the governments of 
and St 


Moscow Petersburg numbered 


68, in 1885, occupying 4789 workers 


and producing a value of more than 


5,000,000 roubles ($4,000,000) 
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Undergrids for Carding Machines. 


We herewith illustrate undergrids for 
worsted, woolen and cotton cards, man 
ufactured by the White & Rushton Co., 
38 River St., Providence, R. I It re 
quires but very little description in con 
nection with this illustration to give the 
idea of 

] 


The plac 


manufacturer an the functions 


of these grids ing of devices 
of this kind under carding cylinders is 
not entirely new, but has been practiced 
for many years in a more or less un 
skillful manner, and has always proved 
certain 


Che 


what drops under 


unsatisfactory, exce pting when 
kinds of stock were employed 
plea has been that 
irds properly belongs there as waste, 
condition for 


This ce 


though oftentimes in a 


renovation and future use 


vice, however, has something more 


substantial concerning its merits than 


anything that has preceeded it, and is 


entitled to the consideration of manu- 


facturers, when economy of production 


is of vital consequence If grids have 
been objectionable, it has been largely 
form of their construction 


that 


due to the 


Any objections may have been 


raised against their use, heretofore, 


cannot be entertained, as far as we can 
illus- 


learn, against the one we here 


trate. The grids made by this com- 


reference to 
the 


pany, as will be seen by 
the 


swift’s breast and lickerings of 


illustration, are fixed below 


a card- 


ing engine, and when so fixed they are 


the means of affecting a great saving 
of both time and money, by preventing 
the dropping of good fibre, and at the 
same time expelling all dirt, hard 
lumps, bits of skin, ete. 

This company has supplied and com- 
pletely fitted up some of the largest 
mills in England, France and Belgium, 
as well as some of the best known mills 
in the United States, taking the place of 
screens, rollers, ete., to which we had 
particular reference in our above re- 
marks on the former use of similar de- 
vices. The following advantages are 
claimed over anything that has been 
tried for this purpose : 

Ist The 


that they do not interfere in any way 


erids are so constructed 


with the dirt and seeds which are at 


present thrown down from the point of 


COMPLETED Omo 


contact between the cylinder and doffer. 

2nd. ‘The bars in the grid are made 
at such an angle that the cylinder, as 
it revolves over the bars, creates a cer- 
tain amount of draught, which has a 
tendency to loosen and bring down to 
the floor, any seeds, etc., that may still 
remain in the wire of the cylinder. 

3rd. Not making any grids to stock, 
but guaranteeing every grid to be made 
a perfect fit for the cylinder it has to 
work upon, and all grids being fixed 
by the company’s own experienced fit- 
ters, within one-eighth of an inch of the 
cylinder, it is easily seen that it would be 
impossible for any stock to accumulate 


between the cylinder and grids. 
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Usefal Calculations. 


CALCULATING ON THE REED. 


If the warp has 2600 threads, the 
the 
inches wide in the 

2600—74—35 
If there 


threads to one inch, it is necessary to 


method of ascertaining required 
reed to weave it 74 
loom is as follows: 


threads to one inch. are 35 
proportion them equally in a reed con- 
taining a number of splits or dents, 
which will correctly divide into 35. In 
this case 5 will divide equally into 35. 
Thus No. 7 


reed, with 5 threads in each dent, will 


35—5—7. Therefore, a 
spread out the warp to a width equal to 
74 inches in the loom. 

OUT OF THE 


LAY YARN 


A fancy woolen cloth is at hand. It 
is ascertained by ‘‘picking out” that the 
threads of which it is composed are as 
follows: 

24 threads of black yarn 
8 threads of drab yarn. 
2 threads of brown twist 
8 threads of drab yarn. 

24 threads of black yarn. 
2 threads of drab twist. 

68 threads in the pattern. 

The number of patterns comprising 
the full width of the fabric is found to 
be 40. 40 * 68 & 2720. Next 


we find by proportionating this figure 


Hence, 


that it is equal to 
2400 threads of black yarn. 
300 threads of drab yarn. 
10 threads of brown twist. 
10 threads of drab twist. 
Proof, 272U in whole warp. 

To proportionate, multiply the num- 
ber of threads by the width of inches of 
the fabric. 

Next ascertain what number of 
threads can most conveniently be used 
on a certain number of spools by divid- 
ing the number of threads of each color 
by the number of sections which we 
will call 10. 

DIVIDED BY 10 SECTIONS. 
2400 black— 240 threads for one section. 
300 drab— 30 threads for one section. 


10 brown 1 thread for one section. 


10 drab— 1 thread for one section 
272 

Next, to ascertain how many spools 
the 


dividing the subdivided 


of each color are needed to form 
pattern: By 
proportions of the whole warp by the 
number of threads in each spool, which 
is 40. 

DIVIDED BY 40. 
940 of black 


threads are 


equalto . : ae 
of drab are 


spools. 
threads 
equal to 
thread 
equalto.. 
thread of 
equal to 


. ; spools. 
of brown is 
: } spools 
drab is 
spools 


Proof, 272 
at the dresser as follows 
24 threads of black. 
8 threads of drab. 
2 threads of brown twist. 
8 threads of drab. 
24 threads of black. 
2 threads of drab twist. 
68 threads in one pattern. 
10 pattern in the whole warp. 
Proof, 2720. 


Sheep Husbandry. 


The tendency in sheep husbandry in 
the United States is towards the raising 
of sheep more for mutton than for wool 
This 
as the country increases in population. 
It would be the height of folly to at- 


alone. becomes more noticeable 


tempt the raising of merino-wool sheep 
in New England, except for breeding 
purposes; but. on the other hand, it 
would be a piece of the greatest econ- 
omy if attention were given to the rais- 
ing of the mutton breeds, in which wool 
would be a secondary product. In 
fact, no farmer can really afford to 
It is 


an animal that nearly pays for itself in 


operate his farm without sheep. 


the bringing up of waste places and 
The United States 
will always raise sheep in large quan- 
tities, 


making them fertile. 


whether there is a protective 
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tariff on the wool or not, but it will not 
that 
the wool product may be a desirable 


be the purely merino. In order 
one, much attention is being given to 


the Rambouillet, or French, type of 
sheep, which is not only a good mutton, 
but also a good wool sheep, producing 
a merino wool. It isa large sheep, as 
in the accounts given in 
this 


This breed will 


will be seen 


agricultural papers of breed at 
county and state fairs. 
weigh, under proper care and selection, 
100 or more pounds at five months of 
age, and fully two hundred pounds at 
thirteen months of age. An excellent 
cross upon the common merino is the 
breed. 


Lincoln It is popular in all 


wool growing countries, and particu- 


larly so in Australia and the Argentina 


Not in Favor of High Duties. 
The 


Chicago, is a 


American Sheep Breeder, of 


representative wool- 
growers’ journal, and is not in favor of 
a 12 cent duty on wool with a yearly 
increase of half a cent per pound until 
the tax becomes prohibitive, as was 
urged the other day before the Ways and 
Means Committee by Judge Lawrence 
‘This 


tional nonsense,” it 


and others. radical and irra- 


says, ‘‘was unani- 
mously voted down a year ago, at the 
Washington meeting of wool growers 
and wool dealers, and should never 
have been heard of again, but somehow 
or other it got into the so-called wool 
growers’ ‘memorial’ to Congress, and 
bobbed up before the committee on the 
6th of January, to the digust of the 
committee and everybody else interested 
in a reasonable, practical and perma- 
nent wool tariff. And the worst feature 
of the that it 


sented under the guise of authority as 


occasion was was pre- 
the will and pleasure of American wool 
On the contrary, nothing is 


the truth 


growers. 


further from than such an 


authoritative statement from the wool 
Several Mon- 
tana associations, state and local, have 
asked for a 10 cent specific duty ; South 


Dakota 


growers of the country. 


wool growers are twice on 


record for a 6 cent flat duty; Michigan 
growers have lately expressed prefer- 
ence for the old MeKinley law. A 
score of other associations are on record 
for from 8 to 10 cent duties, and thous- 
ands of individual sheepmen have ex- 
the 


pressed preferences for all way 


from 5 to 12 cents per pound.” 

The Philadelphia Museums, Phila- 
delphia, are receiving considerable at- 
tention from manufacturers, and others 
desiring to obtain information concern- 
ing the possibility of establishing an 
export trade between the United States 
and foreign countries. The scheme is 
no longer an experiment, but a useful 
agent in extending trade. It is not a 


local institution, but a national one; 
and, more than that, it may be denomi- 
nated international It shows manu- 
facturers where they may find trade, 
better than any private effort could 
possibly do, and at a less expense. It 
shows what is being sold in foreign 
markets, giving samples, prices, and 
the necessary information. The work 
of the Museums has already demon- 
strated its usefulness to its subscribers 
and correspondents. Those who are 
not already familiar with the Museums, 
we should advise to at once place them- 
selves in correspondence with the di- 


rector, Dr. W. P. Wilson 


— The exportation of English textile 
machinery to the United States is on the 
steady increase For the first eleven 


months of 1896 the exportations 


amounted in value te $2,800,000, an 


increase of over 30 per cent. over those 
of 1995. 


of 1894, for the same period, was over 


The increase over the exports 
134 per cent. But this increase in the 
exportation of English machinery is not 
confined to the United States. by any 
means, but applies toall manufacturing 
countries in Europe, India, Japan and 
elsewhere. ‘These exportations for the 
full year of 1896 will probably show 
a value of $55,000,000, against $25,- 


000,900, two years ago. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 

A pilgrimage through the knit-goods 
district of New York City does not ina 
single instance reveal the materializa- 
tion of the hoped-for improvement in 
trade, according to which most manufac- 
turers scheduled their plans for 1897. 
And yet they are all cheerful, if not 
chipper. In a few cases, in spite of 
hope long deferred, they are more con- 
fident than ever. 

The manager of the hosiery depart- 


of one of the largest houses in 


— 


ment 
the world, who a month ago said he ex- 
pected to see a decided improvement ii 
business, but not before March or April, 
now says he looks for nothing less than 
Why? 


he says, the majority of 


a boom at that time Because, 
people are 


With a 
special session of Congress and the cer- 


simply overgrown children 
tainty of a duty on raw materials, he is 
willing to wager a scramble on the 
part of consumers and buyers, that, in 
the course of two or three weeks, will 
make present values seem a dream of 


Within a week, I have talked 


with twenty-six knit-goods men, some 


the past. 


manufacturers, some traveling sales- 


men, some resident agents, and every 
one of them has expressed the opinion 
that it will be several years before the 
standard staples are again quoted at 
The 


market is overflowing with staples, as 


anything like present prices 
is natural after a long period of depres- 
much hesitation in 


The 


drummers for established fancy 


sion, and there is 


offering fancies. result is that 
lines 
are about the only men out whose re 
cent trade has been even fairly satisfac- 
tory, allowing for the ‘‘hard times.” 
Some of the biggest houses in the trade, 


with reputations to sustain, are com- 


plaining bitterly over the price cutting 
on staples made by concerns of lesse1 
calibre, which cannot fill their contracts 
loss. 


except at a Many of these con- 


tracts, it is said, were not mad 


in good 
faith and will not be filled more than in 
part, yet they serve as rams with which 
to batter quotations trust 
Aside 


from piece cutting on staples, the most 


made by 


worthy companies and firms. 


troublesome factor just now is the mat 


ter of credits, which are so diflicult to 
eliminate the 


Many 


ordinarily close 


judge of as to narrow 


margin of profits. concerns 


which are collectors 
are pushing their customers very littl 
these days, being fearful of results I 
have yet to meet a man in the trade who 
does not expect to see a tariff on raw 
materials passed within a few months. 
The chance for shaving on 


raw mat 


rials, it is argued, has furnished about 
the only incentive for price cutting, and 
therefore such a measure will be hailed 
with loud acclaim As the public runs 
from one extreme to another, there is a 
general feeling that there will before 


decided 


fancy stuffs of all 


long be a movement toward 


sorts. The zipping 
cold snap which rounded out January, 
has already made itself felt by cleaning 
out lines which jobbers were sure would 
have to be carried over to next season. 
If some of the smaller 


western con- 


cerns get anything like the duplicate 


orders they are expecting, they stand 
if they do 
of the 


weaker ones will be shaken out of busi- 


well to have a fair season; 


not, it is safe to say a grist 


ness before another twelvemonth rolls 


around That is what it is fast coming 


to, anyhow—the survival of the fittest 


Not 


up within a year or two, but during the 


many new concerns have sprung 


boom of four years ago, when many 
; . j 
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factories were running day and night, a 
lot of firms gained a foothold for which 
is no field under normal condi- 
Many 


wiped out 


there 


tions. of these bid fair to be 
Che poverty of the masses, 
indeed, of almost everybody, is con- 
conceded to be the great underlying 
preventive of the revival of demand. 
Idle operatives do not wear out knit 
goods nearly as fast as busy workmen, 
but beyond this the positive inability of 
many people to buy is causing them to 
patch and mend in a fashion they would 
Che 


confidence 


scorn to do in ordinary times. 


trade generally thinks that 


will be immeasurably increased by the 
imposition of duties sufficient to defray 
Then 


with three years of plain political sail- 


the expenses of the government. 


ine ahead, and the big balance of 


trade in favor of this country, pros- 
perity is inevitable 

The selling agent of a big hosiery 
concern expresses the situation ina 
teuce when he wishbone has 


broken 


ing market: 


says ‘‘the 


een further up.” It’s a wait 
and 
Who 


bound to begin 


stocks, 


left 


there are no 


some one is going to get 


will it be The fun is 


the only question is, when 


Points on Winding. 


winding ar the 


rhe 


winding in a 


Place 


knitters. 


machinery ne 


custom of havine the 


basement, attic or some 


apartment far from the knittine room, 
makes it necessary to do a great deal of 
carrying stock, resulting, of course, in 


extra labor. But the chief gain when 


the winding and knitting are close to- 


gether is that unnecessary handling of 


the yarn is avoided When the winding 


department is some distance away, the 


bobbins must be handled twice over, 


causing unravelling, softening of the 


cops, etc. If the winding is close by, 


however, the winder can place the yarn 


near the knitting machine, where it can 
be taken as used with only one hand 
ling. 

This matter of handling cops of knit 
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ting yarn is of more importance than 
Take a 


bobbin of yarn in which the cop is of 


some manufacturers suppose. 
the shorter pattern. Perhaps some of 
the yarn has been wound a number of 
turns beyond the end of the cop. So 
long as the bobbin is kept straight no 
harm follows, as the yarn will maintain 
its position and can be adjusted cor- 
rectly upon the spindle of the knitting 
machine. If the bobbin is slightly bent 
during handling, however, the point of 
the spindle will cut into the top layers 
of yarn and be productive of consider- 
able waste. Careful handling of bob- 
bins is a first point to teach 

Of the parts of the mechanism of the 
call for 
that which pertains to the guiding of the 
the cop No 


good the winder may be, 


winder that special notice, is 


yarn upon matter how 


or its attend- 
work will be done if the 


ant, poor 


thread cuides are out of order. Usu- 


ally the heart-cam system of vibrating 
the guide is employed rhe aim should 
be to make each layer of yarn overlap 
the previous one in such way that the 
new thread shall not mount the cop be- 
yond. When this occurs, trouble occurs 
in knitting the yarn off, as the last rows 
of yarns will in each case be below the 
previous, and the latter will be partly 
their time. «*Drae” 


Most 


can knitting machines wind the yarn off 


before 


pulled off 


must be looked out for Ameri- 


over the noses of the bobbins, and if 


the yarn has been adjusted so as to 


interlap with alternate rows, the drag 


occasioned will chaff the threads, and at 
times produce a snarl. 
too much 


Do not try to get yarn 


upon the end of a bobbin Full bobbins 
are advisable, but the amount of waste 
created by overloaded noses of bobbins, 
in some mills, is enough to discourage 
the attempt to make large bobbins of 


varn even if the knitters desire them. 


A firmly wound, compact and evenly 


adjusted bobbin is always the best, 
even if it be a trifle sma!l as regards 
the number of yards of yarn upon it. 


Belts for winding and general knit- 
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ting machinery are ordinarily narrow, 
light and high speeded. In some in- 
stances the belts must take short turns 
around sharp angles. In others, the 
belt passes from the floor above or be- 
low, so that a single line of shaft may 


serve the driving of machinery on two 





























or more floors. Again, the require- 
ments in some cases are for very narrow 
belts, and at the same time considerable 
work may be required of them. These 
facts, combined with the great speed at 


which sqgme styles of belt-drives must 


operate on certain makes of winding 
and knitting machinery, compels the 
use of special types of belt sewings. 
Some of these kinds, which are a little 
out of the ordinary run, and at the same 
time proven to be practical, are ex- 
hibited in the diagram, in which style 
No. 1 shows a double cross system, 
which can be made by starting the lace 
at A, crossing and returning to B, from 
whence the rest can be followed by ob 
serving the plan, ending at C and D. 
A sewing that is good for high speed 
and narrow belt isshownin No. 2. To 
make, begin at A and B with single 
lace, and end at C and D. 

If a belt union bothers by breaking 
often, increase the sewing surface by 
making a diagonal cut, as shown in No. 
8; commence to lace at A and B, and 
finish at Dand C. A peculiar style of 
union is presented in sample 4, consist- 
ing in dove-tailing the butts, thus as- 
suring great firmness. To lace, begin 
at A, go to C, and onward as indicated, 
completing at Cand D. But little lace 
leather is required for this style of 
union. 

A rather complicated yet effective 
sort of lacing is illustrated in specimen 
5, which can be sewed by starting at A 
with a double lace, going to B, thence 
following out the order presented, end- 
ing at (' and D. This style is com- 
mendable for a belt that has to make 
several sharp turns each run. In 
sample 6 is a type of lacing that will do 
for general work. The idea of this 
manner of sewing is to distribute the 
strain of the lacings as much as possi- 
ble. To sew, begin at B with one lace 
and work over to D with the straight 
laps. Then begin at A and lace the 


cross laps, ending at C. An odd design 


of the dovetail method of lacing is ex- 
hibited in sample 7, which is adaptable 
for belts which have to run at an ex- 
cessive rate of speed upon a narrow 
pulley of small diameter. A feature of 
this splice is the small length of lace 
leather required to make a strong union. 


Begin sewing at A, go to B, then 
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over and over to the end, finishing at D 
and (as shown. A half-cross pattern 
for common work is given in number 
8, which can be formed with either a 
single or double lace by starting at A 
and lacing the one system of crosses to 
D, then taking up the other system at B 
and proceeding to C, there ending. It 
will be found that an effectively laced 
belt 


larger and more regular product from 


will aid materially in getting a 
both winding and knitting machinery 
boss 
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Designing in Hosiery Manufacture. 


JAMES Hl. QUILTER. 


Continued from December. 
Designing on rotary frames as stated 
become a 


in my last article, has now 


most important branch of our trade 
This is being done by what is known as 
the ««Check Machine,” 


the warp machine. By 


an adaptation of 
this arrange- 
ment the particular style of designing 
is by ‘*plaiting,” thatis, using of several 
‘olored threads, each of which be so 
that only one color is seen on the face 
while the other will be 
The 


elaborate designs in squares, 


of the fabric, 
kept in position behind it. most 
ziggags, 
plaids, ete., on this principle are being 
made on latch needle frames and Cot 
ton’s patent frame, having vertically 
bearded needles. 

As designing on latch needles forms 
’ 
= 


system as 


an article in itself, | intend now?giving 


in detail the particular 
adopted under a special patent, for the 
designing by plaiting on the Cotton 
frame, by using warp threads in con 
used and 
thread. We 


suppose that the principles of the Cotton 


junction with those usually 


known as the weft will 


rotary frame are known to our readers, 
but to make it more clear, it must be 
noted that the needles have a vertical 


position on a moveable needle bar, 


such bar having an up-and-down motion 
and a_ tipping-backward-and-forward 


This needle is shown ut A, Fig 


one. 
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19. The weft thread is laid to these 
needles by a traveling carrier needle 
front of the 


under the beards, thus allowing the 


passing in needles and 
sinkers to form a loop on each needle. 
This 


ward motion from right to left, and 


carrier has a backward and for- 
vice versa. 

In order to understand the principle 
of introducing several colors, it may 
weft 


be used, each having its 


here be explained that several 


threads may 
each 
If there 


are, say, two or more carriers for the 


own currier and carrier needles, 


having its own movement. 


purpose, each carrier has a separate and 


distinct movement across the needles 


and back again, this being repeated 


any number of times. This carrier 


then remains stationary while a second 
carrier makes a circular 
We will purpose of 


making a plaid as shown in Fig. 20, 


movement. 
suppose for the 


two carriers are required; and as this 
particular plaid has three colors, black, 
red and green, the two weft carriers 
black 


In design 


would have, one a thread the 


other a red. Fig. 20, the 
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following colors are shown represented 
as follows 
Black by black squares 
Red by white squares. 
Green by shaded squares. 
The whole shows a part of a special 
plaid, the making of which will be ex- 
plained. Taking first the weft threads, 
we have at 
Bi. is the last 


one black course This 


course of an horizontal stripe, a 
repetition of which is partly shown 
again at 4 
shows 10 course red 

black 

red 


bl] ick, 


red as 


as at B 
it A 
courses in 


black 


of 


This stripe usually is a 


part 


broad one 
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4 needle stripe of black crossing 
black and red. 

12 needle stripe of green ‘Tossing 
black, but not red 

14 needle stripe of black crossing 
black and red. 

12 needle stripe of green crossing 
but not red 


black, 


repetition of CC), ete., continued. 
Each warp thread lays a thread over 
12 guides 


two needles, so that at C!, 


are used; D!, 6, C1, 7, and D?, 6. 
One of these guides is shown at B, 
Fie. 19, 


the needle, 


as it has just laid the thread 


round which has lowered 
the loop, making a new loop under the 
beard 3! 


other positions to which 


needle and Bb? show in 


dotted lines, 


the guide can move to pass through the 


needles \ sideway motion of two 


No. 20 


2 
Cc = 
‘4 netdles 


/ 
42. nesclhag 





Now it will be seen that the plaid in 
question has horizontal red and black 
stripes, being broken by other threads; 
these being warp threads supplied on a 
system peculiar to this machine. These 
form perpendicular stripes, that at ©! 
thread, 
for 


being black thread, D', 
C2, black 
change, blue thread. 
I}, 


stripe, being a repetition of C?. 


green 


thread, or it might be 
l)?, green, same 
broader 


Thus 


Aas and C* as part of a 


we have at 


12 sates 


Wi, 

Ua th atl 
WA With Whe 
ge at, 


needles being given to them. They 


lay a loop in frone of tvo needles and 
back the 


made in the usual 


then move while course is 


manner. 


The loops 
so laid appear in front of those laid by 
a weft thread. 

It must be understood that by special 


arrangement any guide can lay its 


thread at one course and others :t 


other courses. By referring again to 


A’, th 
4, 6,8, 10, 12, lay threads 


Fig. 20, we shall see that at 


first guides 2, 
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over 8, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 20, 
23, 24. Then at next course, guides 1, 
3, 5, 7, 9and 11, lay their thread round 
needles 1, 2, 5, 6, 9, 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
21, 22. Here the guides with green 
thread do not come into action, that is, 
at D!. At courses B?, guides at C', 
C2 and C® go out of action, and guides 
at D! and D2 come into action, 1, 3 and 
5 cuides at one course and guides 2, 4 
and 6 at the next, thus continuing alte 
nately till B?, A? and B* are complete, 
though at A® they are alternate witl 
red and not black loops 
It will be seen that A', part C! is 

loops, alternate black and red 1)! is 
all red, the guides here being out of 
action. Their threads simply lie as 
loose threads at the back of the fabric 
\!, part C2, is as C! and D? as D At 
B2, B® and B*, when black warp threads 
vo out of action, the weft being black, 
the whole is black loops b* being a 
complete square, B? and B® stripes cut 
ting through, being each broad stripe 
to form such square. This principle 
lends itself to a variety of plaids as 
both weft or ordinary threads can be 
changed as often as required and warp 
threads can be varied every two 
needles if desired, so the guides can be 


so controlled as to livy such thread at 


every other course or at stated intervals 


according to the design to be produced 
Before leaving this principle it must 
be explained that by such changing of 
the warp guides an equal amount of 
thread is not used from each warp 
Therefore, this necessitates each warp 
thread being on a separate bobbin; it 
mav be a small bobbin fixed on a bol 
bin back above the machine, or, as on 
the machine referred to, a set of bob 
bins may be placed side by side, the 
threads passing downward to needles 
These bobbins represent those used for 
thread on an ordinary lever lace ma- 
chine, which are very suitable for the 
purpose, as they are circular dises, the 
thread being wound inside two of such 
dises. The bobbin revolving Ib a Cal 


riave fixed to support it, such being re 


movable from machine in order to take 
out empty and put in full bobbins or 
for changing colors. When required, 
such carriages are held in position by 
suitable means. ‘This principle of pro- 
ducing checks is unique and differs 
from the principles of the check ma- 
chine as adopted to horizontal needle 
frames, which will be described in our 
next article 


To be continued 


Changes in Kniiting Machinery Require- 
ments 


rhe Knitters’ Circular, England, says 
that from all quarters the revolution in 
the style of manufacture of hose and 
half-hose is noted. ‘The introduction of 
seamless machinery has entirely altered 
the character of trade, and also reduced 
the value of plants of rotaries and 
Cotton’s patents. Though better class 
goods will still be made on such ma- 
chines, the bulk of trade is turning in 
the direction of seamless Che effect of 
this alteration has been most marked 
upon the plain circular hose and half 
hose branch, which is just now compar 
atively nil Manufacturers complain 
of the sudden depreciation of that class 
of machinery which has done so much 
toward raising the character of the 
trade, until it has become a serious 
matter with holders of circular, rotary 
and Cotton's system of machinery 
rhis great revolution is apparently, at 
present, confined to the larger hosiery 
districts, for from outside districts, ré 
ports do not speak of this great change, 
but more of the falline off in cotton 
goods, which are being replaced by 
caushmeres Several reports note an 
improvement in trade in better class 
voods Especially is this noted where 
the improved seams have been intro 
dueed, more particularly in reference to 
the he “Vy woolen underwear , Where the 
character of seams was such as needed 
an alteration. ‘This is no doubt due to 
the introduction of overlock machines, 


] ] 


these being also iarevely used in the 


cardigan trade Knitted woolen gloves 


a 


mn) 


Me hh Bs 
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are more in demand, and various new 
ideas are noted in pointing same, viz., 
by glove embroidery machines, by in- 
troduction of warp threads, etc. 
—Fancy golfing stockings and sweat- 
ers are in relatively fair request. Com- 
bination garments in cotton, wool and 


in union goods are selling moderately. 


—People are only too thankful if 
anything will give a safe 5 per cent. 
for the capital invested, and that return 


is annually becoming more difficult. 


Knit Goods Brusher—1897 Model. 


We here illustrate an improved 
brusher for knit goods put on the mar- 
ket by Lewis Jones, Phila., Pa. Its 
important features are its solidity and 
the fine nap that it will produce. 

With rolls arranged one above the 
other, it is claimed that the weight of 
the fabric frequently causes a heavier 
nap on the under the goods, 
while with the horizontal arrangement 
this is said to be not the case. 

The framework is cast in one solid 
box-like casting, which makes it per- 
fectly rigid and interchangeable; phos 
phor-bronze boxes are fastened to this 


side of 


—— 
ACG 


BRUSHER FOR KNIT GOODS. 


There is abundant evidence to 


prove that the productions of India 


found their way, at a very remote 


period, into Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia 
the 
Mediteranean. 


and countries bordering on the 
Still, Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, Portugal and Gaul, each 
in its own way, produced results which 
are as difficult to realize at the present 
day as it is to account for the number 
and variety of specimens of these per- 
ishable articles that still exist in an al- 
most unchanged state, when so many of 
their great, and apparently permanent, 


achievements have perished. 


frame, thus providing for cheap and 
quick renewals in case of excessive 
wear, The are all cut 
und most of them are steel. 
‘The machine is mounted on a solid 
iron tame, and so arranged that, by 
the renewal of a few inexpensive 
parts,the machine will never wear out. 


gears gears, 





—The market for cotton hosiery and 
underwear for spring has been quiet at 
first hands during the week, reorders 
from the jobbing trade proving moder- 
ate in the aggregate. 

—Hosiery jobbers report « good de- 
mand for fast black hose in the heavier 
makes for immediate consumption. 
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Seamless Hosiery Machine. 


We illustrate herewith an improve- 
the 
Knitting Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


ment made by well-known Boss 
It is called a 15-16 automatic seamless 
hosiery machine, intended to take the 
place of a full automatic. The impor- 
this 


it contains only a small number of gears 


tant feature about machine is that 
and chains that are liable to frequently 
got out of order. Its simplicity com- 
mends it to manufacturers, an idea of 
which can be had by reference to the 
This 


attained by certain ingenious changes in 


illustration. invention has been 
the 3-4 automatic knitter, by which the 
latter comes so 
much nearer to 
an outright au- 
tomatic ma- 

chine. 
The machine 
makes but two 


stops in the 


SEAMLESS HOSIERY MACHINE. 


process of manufacturing a stocking. 
It breaks out the extra splicing-yarn in 


the heel and toe, and changes from the 


reciprocating to the circular motion, all 


by automatic action. 

In making half hose, one operator 
can run three or four machines, and in 
making ladies’ and misses’ stockings, 
from eight to twelve. Under these 
conditions each machine, it is said, will 
turn out from six to ten dozen every 
day. 


The evlinder can be transferred as 


readily as upon the old style machines 
for knitting half hose or rib hose. 

The machine is built with great re- 
gard for compactness and strength, and 
will stand all factory strain without in- 
jury. It has but few parts, all inter- 
changeable. Any cylinder from 84 to 


200 needles can be used in one ma- 
chine, and can be changed in a few 
moments. 

The cylinders are made of the very 
best steel forgings that can be found in 
the market. The 


high speed, and an unskilled operator 


machine runs at a 
can, with ease, learn to operate it from 
the experience of a single day. 

lt will knit perfectly, cotton, wool 
or silk. 


needles, makes a large heel and small 


It runs easily, breaks few 


toe, if desired, and leaves no work to 
do for menders. 

Very little repairs are ever neces- 
sary, and machinists are not required to 
keep the machine in order. One of the 
features is a web-holder of re- 
markable simplicity. 

The 


ing ladies’, misses’ and chil- 


method of fashion- 


dren’s hose and men’s half 
hose, is wholly automatic. 
The 


single belt. 


machine runs with a 


The tension is al- 
ways automatic in the heel or 
toe to size of 


any splicing 


yarn. Dropping of stitches is 
completely avoided. But one 


for widening 


>? 


run- 
No 


chain is employed 
ning, measuring and stopping. 
weights are used. 

The machine is built in sizes from 
2 1-4 up to 4 1-2 inches, 1-4 inch to 
each size. 

Any further information can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Boss Knitting 
Machine Works, 7th and Walnut Sts., 


Reading, Pa. 


—Jute is rather more lustrous than 
cotton, because its fibres are more 
smooth and parallel in formation, and 
reflect more light. 
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O. R. YOUNG, M.E., Editor. 


Stopping Leaks. 


BY REX, 


There is probably no better, surer or 


quicker way known to bring a steam 
plant to perfection, or so near it as a 
plant ever comes, than by stopping 
the leaks. 

What do you mean by leaks? 

Well, their name is legion, and each 
one contributes materially towards re- 
We 


will name a few as they occur to us 


ducing the efficiency of a plant. 


and others may be supplied by any en 


gineer who runs across them in his 


daily work. 
“Mike,” 
head night fireman, “ 


said I one morning to our 
I notice consider 
able fresh coal in the ash pile; how is 
ito” 
“It comes from 
replied Mike. 
“Why should it? 


is throwing away coal?” 


” 


number four, sir, 


Don’t you see that 
“IT know it; 


don't fit 


runs down 


but, you see, the grates 
in any of the furnaces and it 
behind.” 

“But why didn’t you say so and have 
them fixed?’ 

“Well, the chief 
that; if they were left loose then we 


other used to say 
could take the bars out easier.” 

“And so you have been carting out 
tons of good coal every month in order 
that one of these days say some five or 
six years hence those grate bars may 
be taken out easily?’ 

“That’s about it, sir.” 

“Well, we 
\nd 
day” 


will change that a trifle.” 


when the next “engineer's repair 
came, as they generally do once 
a week, we overhauled those ten fur 
naces and saw that the space back of 
the grate bars was filled in. 

Cost something? 


Oh, yes, a trifle; but what is a few 


hours’ time once in five years in com- 
parison to paying $4.50 a ton for coal 
to cart out in ashes? 


This is a point that is too often 


neglected by firemen. Look over your 
steam plants and see in how many fur 
naces the grates have either a wide 
the back or side. 
that 


to clinker 


space at 

Now, I one should 
the up all 
around till it narrows down the grate 


don’t mean 


allow furnace 
surface as many do, but to have your 
grates set so that the around 
will not let any 
amount of coal through. 


space 
them appreciable 
As for clink- 
ers in the wall, they are often the 
cause of those spaces, for a shiftless 
fireman will allow his furnace walls to 
clinker up, and then in trying to break 
the clinkers off later will take away 
of the fire brick and leave those 


“leaks.” 


part 


Another source of leakage is in pipe 
joints and around valve stems. Every 
pound of steam which is allowed to es 
cape around your plant means just so 
many dollars thrown away, and if 
your engineer is what he should be he 
will not allow it. Now don’t jump at 
the conclusion that there will never be 
any leaks, as a manufacturer does, for 
they will crop out, and the fact that 
we are increasing our pressures every 
day makes them more numerous; so 
Mr. Manufacturer, when you happen 
to hear steam hissing from a joint or 
don’t 


though he 


valve, talk to your engineer as 


was stealing gold out of 
the fact to 


was something he 


your pocket, but mention 


him as though it 
had 


guilty of, 


not discovered instead of being 


Then give him proper time 
to fix it. 
met before now who, it 


I have men 


would seem, to judge from their ac 
tions, thought it both possible and pol 


icy to disconnect a steam pipe and 
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make a joint with from 90 to 200 
pounds pressure on it. 

I hear some remark, “How absurd.” 
Just so, but didn’t you ever know of a 
man coming around in the morning 
and notifying you of a certain steam 
leak and then repeat the information 
in the afternoon, when both he and 
you knew that it was absolutely neces 
sary to keep steam on that pipe cer 
tainly till night and often till Saturday 
night before it could be shut off for 
any repairs? 

Just here is where that much-abused 
fitting, “the clamp,’’ comes in play. 
“Much abused,” because it is a very 
handy article to stop a leak until such 
a time as it can be repaired without 
detriment to the work, and at the 
same time after it is once put on and 
the leak closed the piper is more than 
apt to let it remain instead of fixing 
the pipe as he should do at his earliest 
convenience. 

One can easily see how this would 
affect a system of piping if allowed to 
go on indefinitely. You would soon 
have pipes looking like a junk shop 
and after a while that pipe which has 
been giving out little by little would 
go with a rush and make considerable 
trouble. ‘Therefore, keep clamps on 
hand for steam leaks, but use them 
only so long as the emergency re 
quires, 

There is a saying much used by 
some so-called engineers in regard to 
a piston rod stuffing box; that is, 
“where it is leaking a litthe you may 
know it is running free.’ So it is, too 
free to suit me, and you may be sure 
that if it is running free now, it wili 
soon run too free and you can't stop it 
either, for the rod is apt to be grooved 
after a while, and when it ‘s there is 
bound to be trouble in cam». 

Then, again, when steani blows by a 
rod, it sometimes means something 
else than need of packing, for it sel 
dom blows out-all around at the same 
time. It may mean that your engine 
is out of line, or that the piston needs 
centreing, either of which will become 
worse daily if allowed to continue. 


“I can’t keep that engiue tignt, any 


way,” said an engineer to me once. 

“Why not?’ 

“I don’t know; | pack it every other 
night, and still it will leak after run 
ning an hour.” 

Investigation showed that the 
springs in the piston had allowed it to 
dropped just enough to wear the stuff 
ing box and let the steam blow 
through over the rod \ few hours’ 
work in the cylinder not onk 
him the time used every othe 
packing the rod, but aiso the 
the packing used 

It is always poor policy t 
that a rod is running [rece by 
the steam to leak around 
good engineer not only has no 
but he will not allow it 

“Mr. Rex, what's the matter 
that steam trap?” said the 
tendent to me one day 

“It leaks; in fact, it is worn out in 
the first place, and never wus sood for 
much in the second, and if you 
member, I placed an order 


for one to replace it some 


when you told me you would buy 


more traps this season anyway 

“But I won't have it leakin 
that.” 

“Well, we can plug the pipe or put 
on a new trap, just which you prefer.” 

“You see Pat, and find out if there 
isn’t another trap in the shop that can 
be used.” 

I sent for Pat and told him the Su 
perintendent’s wants. He didn’t faint, 
but looked as though he wanted to. 

“See here, Mr. Rex,’ said he. “I 
don’t know how Mr. X expects taking 
off a worn out trap and letting it lay 
in the junk heap a year benefits it 
He knows very well that every trap 
taken off for the last ten years has 
been because it was worn out, and 
still he advises you to change on 
worthless one for another. We can do 
it, but what good will it do?’ That's 
just the point. Haven't you evel 
heard of just that kind of work being 
done in your own experience? 

How many times will a manufac 
turer report a valve leaking some 


where, and want you to try another 


ee ee ee ee 
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old one on, to see if it won't be tight? 
Seems 

think 

known 


absurd, doesn’t it? but just 


how many times you have 


it to be done. You can’t stop 
leaks with snow 
tings, and “Mr. 


try, or expect your engineer to. 


or old worn out fit 
Manufacturer” don't 
I have heard engineers remark that 
they allow their 
leak a little, just to keep them free. 
When I first had charge of a boiler 
I tried that, having heard an old gray 
that it 
I am not continuing the 


boiler blow-offs to 


headed engineer say was the 
proper thing. 
habit, for our boiler was scaling badly 
and the blow-off drifted full and then 
gradually filled up with 
around it, till that pipe was about as 


sediment 


solid in the centre as on the shell, and 
we had to cool the boiler off, draw the 
through the feed 
went in at the front 


water out pipe 


which end, an 
other bad arrangement, and put in a 
blow-off. 


Then again, I 


new 
hardly advocate the 
practice of heating water in a boiler 
just to let it run out again—and one 
very little idea of how much 
water will run through a leaky valve 


has 


in the course of a month. 

Then comes the leaking safety valve 
which allows to escape a certain por- 
tion of the very cream of the steam, 
for the most valuable by far of all the 
steam in a boiler is that at the top, 
and it all means pounds of coal. 

If the engineer could only see writ 
ten on every steam leak, “coal wast 
ing,” I think they would be rather 
more cautious about letting them run, 
and it certainly means 
I am willing to admit, 
the manufacturer is not 
as much to 


nothing else. 
though, that 
infrequently 
the engineer. 
The latter may be a good man, but it 
takes more than an ordinarily good 
man to make something without either 
with. Let the 
manufacturer do his part in furnish- 
ing those to work with, and then hold 
his engineer responsible for keeping 
leaks stopped. 

There are many other kinds of leaks. 
such as leaking oil cans, leaking 
pumps, ete., but the same rule applies 
to all. Wherever you see a leak, it 
means nmroney thrown away. 

Moral: Stop the leaks. 


blame as 


stock or tools to do it 
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Horse Power Transmitted by a Single 
Belt. 


S. T. Freeland, in writing to the 


American Machinist, gives the follow 
ing very handy diagram for ascertain 


ing the speed of or the horse power 


transmitted by a single belt. In othe 


words, the table is so arranged that 


having the other factors known, any 


one unknown factor may be readily 


determined. 
The diagram, which looks somewhat 


complicated at first, with a few min 


utes study will prove to be very 


simple, and one of the most accurate 
and rapid methods of finding out the 
desired quantity. 

It will be noted that the distance be 
tween the figures are divided into 
spaces, each representing a certain di 
two numbers, in 


vision between the 


some cases meaning %, in others 1, 
100. A 


easily 


and in others few moments 


practice will familiarize the 
reader with the same. 
instance, we 


Suppose, for have a 


40-inch pulley to run 200 revolutions 
per minute, and wish to take from this 
pulley 10 horse power. What we wish 


to know is—how wide must the belt 
be? 

At the extreme top of the diagram is 
a row of figures standing for pulley 
diameters, and taking 40 (the diametet 
of our pulley in this case) we follow 


the vertical line designated 40, down 
to its intersection with the horizontal 
line 


which is designated at the left 


200 (which number represents our 


number of revolutions per minute), 
and from this point of intersection we 
follow the line diagonally downward 
and to the right until we come to the 
line of figures representing belt speed 
in hundreds of and 
This 


this in 


feet per minute, 


we find it is nearly 2100 feet. 
needed in 
stance, but the diagram 


last figure is not 
shows what 
and it 


it is, costs us nothing to note 


the speed. From this point we follow 


vertically downwards until we inter 
sect the diagonal line representing 10 
horse power (numbered at the bottom 
of the diagram), and the figure at the 
left of this point of intersection shows 


that the belt must be 4 inches wide. 
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Heat and its Application to Steam 


Generation. 
A lecture before the members 


of Mass. No. 1, E., by P. H, Hogan, 
StatePres., N , 


We will 


SOuUTCeS of 


now consider a few other 


loss of heat in the engine 
room and boiler room 

rhe direct acting steam pump is, ¢ 
you all know, very wasteful in the use 
of steam 
boiler feed 
80 to 125 pounds of steam per horse 


Now, 


valves in your pump should leak, you 


he ordinary direct acting 
steam pump requires from 


power per hour if the suction 
will be forcing water back into the tank, 


and if the discharge valves and the 
check valves or feed pipe leak, 


forced back 


cylinder, and in either case 


water 


will be into the pump 


you would 


ve doing useless work by the aid of a 


very wasteful medium 
The pump valves and the check valves 
or feed pipe should be examined occa- 


sionally, as about the only way in 


from the 


which you can detect a leak 
outside is in the perceptible increase in 
pump speed required to maintain the 
proper water level in the boiler 


Another source of loss of heat comes 


from leaky blow-off cocks This loss 


will depend on the temperature at 


which the water is pumped into the 


boiler and the pressure at which it is 


evaporated. 
If the feed water enters the boiler at 


10° and is evaporated at 100 pounds 


pressure, we will have added to each 


pound of water 298 heat units which 


means a loss of one pound of coal for 


every 33 pounds of water passing 


through the blow-off cock. 


If the feed water was heated at 210 


by exhaust steam, this loss would be 


reduced to one pound of coal for &5 
through 


pounds of water discharged 


the cock. 


Some years ago I adopted a method 


for keeping blow-offs tight, which seems 
to work very well, and since using it I 
leaks at that 


outside of the boiler set- 


have had no trouble with 


point. Just 


valve and 
cock \ 


though I do not depend on the valve fo 


ting I put on a gate 


outside 


of that the ordinary plug 
tightness it will always be tight enoug! 
to allow me to take out the cock to 


repair or replace it while the boile1 
is running (I do not recommend the uss 
of a blow-off pipe 


sure to enh 


valve alone on 
because they are almost 
after having been opened a few times) 

Another 


irrangement is that when you wish t 


advantage I claim for this 


blow-off under pressure, you can open 


the cock wide and regulate the flow 


through the valve by opening slowly 
and again in closing Close the 
This 


only prolong the life of the cock, but 


valve 
first and then the cock will not 
in my opinion much safer, for the reason 
that if it is your practice to blow oft 
under high pressure a sudden opening 
of the cock brings quite a strain on the 
blow-off pipe and in the hands of a care 
less man might at some time result in a 
broken fitting. 


Another 


found when stevm pipes are improperly 


source of loss of heat 


covered, and we find many cases wher 
covered at all l'ests 
leech 


show that the loss of heat from 


they are not 
recently made at the Institute of 
nology, 
a 6-inch steam pipe at 100 pounds pres 
at 72° F. (the pipe 
was 14.5 B. T. 1 pel 
minute for each foot length of pipe 
Now 


to in pounds of coal 


sure in a still room 


not covered), 


let us see what that will amount 
Suppose Wi 
have 100 feet of 6-inch pipe at 100 


pounds steam loss in 
a 2.0 


60—87,000, then if we 


pressure, the 
per hour would be 14.5 100» 
are utilizing 75 
per cent of the heat in the coal or 10,000 
ae ee 


represented by 


per pound, the loss would be 


7£000—8.7 pounds of 


coal hours 


per hour. If we run ten 
per day—300 days per year, and pay 


$4.00 per ton for coal, the loss per 


10 300 
year would be 
; 2000 
$52.20 per year 
The best coverings in the market wil 


reduce this amount 75 per cent., and in 
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this particular case would make a sav- 
ing of $39.15 per year. 

Another source of loss of heat comes 
from not utilizing the exhaust from the 
The 


following are a few figures taken from 


engine for heating feed water 


i. boiler maker's catalogue, showing the 
feed 


rather by 


1 


imount of saving due to heating 


water by exhaust steam, or 


itilizing heat that would otherwise 
Lhrowh away 
There are two sources of 
ivailable for heating feed 
1uust steam and chimney 
properly proportioned he 
eat the feed water up to 21 
with exhaust steam, then by for 


through what is called an economizer 


(which is nothing more than 


placed between hie boil r 
himney, for the purpose 
portion of 
ises), it ci 
high temperature, sometimes as hig] 


20° | 


Instances of 


making a saving in 


ZU pel cent 


The more wasteful boilez 


ben fit of conomMIzZ 


vrreatel the 
As the draught in tl 


on the difference in tempe1 


the inside and outside 


iny reduction in 


temperature 


nside must necessarily 


draught, and | have no doubt 


omizers are oftentimes ondemned 


wcount ot not having peen 


properly 


proportioned to the amount ol 
required of them 


| here are, however severa imarve 


plants in this country equipped with 
ided 


economizers which are also pro\ 


with artificial draught In such cases 


there is no apparent reason why 


temperature of the escaping 


should not be reduced to nearly that 


the feed water entering the economizel 


Personally | ama firm believer in’ the 


use of economizers | have consulted 


several engineers who have used them, 


with regard to the savine made by thei 


use, and find that they are unpopulai 


umong the engineering fraternity, bul 


when I ask them why they are opposed 
to them, they seem inclined to evade 
the question. 

several other sources of 


There are 
loss of heat, in the engine room and in 
the boiler room, such as leaky valves, 


leaky 


pistons that leak, leaky boiler settings, 


steam traps, engine valves and 


boilers that are not kept clean both 


inside and out, tops of boilers not 


prope I ly covered and so on 


If you 


; 


boiler room is hot, heat is 


If your engine room is hot, 


ost All these 


engineer 


things 


| 


count, and the who takes an 


interest in the plant he is rurning and 


does all he can to prevent these several] 


not only becomes nx re valuable 


employe! but the 


tO his 


knowledve 


evaincd by the experience is bound to 


advance him in his calling 


Problems for Engineers, 


OSEPH H. MceNEILI 
lo find the relative piston, and valve 
positions, on a plain slide valve engine 


vy removing the steam chest cover, 


turning the engine over by hand and 


watching the movements, is not always 
an easy task, especially with an engin 
with the driving belts 


of any size and 


on the pulleys. 


plant is running constantly, 


engineer will nol have in Oppo! 


t 


unity to do much work of this dese rip 


tion but if the necessary data has once 


been found, much knowledge can be 


vained from diagrams 


If we wish to find the position in 


the piston will be, when cut-off 


ap, lead and travel of thi 


stroke of the engme, and the 


onnecting rod 


being 


the followine dia 


Fig. 12, 


whose dian 


equals the full travel of the valve 


1] ] 


the radius Will equa the throw 


eccentric 
ot cre le 


From the centre { lay off 1 


Bb equal to the steam lap of the valve, 
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and B C equal to the lead of the va 





lve. 
Draw BH and C F at right angles to 
D E with D as a centre and with a ra- 
dius equal to the distance between the 
points F and H where the line C J’ and 
B H cut the circumference of the circle, 
draw an arc cutting the circumference 
in the point J 

The point F' gives the position of the 
throw line of the eccentric when the 
crank is on the dead centre D 

The point 1 gives the position of the 
throw line of the eccentric when the 
crank has reached the point J, which 
point is the point of cut-off. 

The diameter D £ of the circle equals 
the travel of the valve. It also equals 
the stroke of the engine to a certain 
scale; that is, if the line D Z# is three 
inches, and the stroke of the engine 12 
inches then the line D & equals one- 
quarter of the stroke, or one-quarter 
scale. 

To find the position of the piston in 
the cylinder when the crank pin is at 
the point J, extend the line D £ in the 
direction Z and with a pair of dividers, 
set at the length of the connecting rod 
(to the same scale as the line D F is to 
the stroke) one end resting on the line 
D E extended, the other end at /, draw 
the are J K. 

The distance D XK is to the piston po- 
sition as the line J £ is to the stroke 

If the line D F# equals one-fourth of 
the stroke then multiplying the dis 
tance D) K by four will give the dis- 
tance the piston has moved from the 


head end D of the cylinder, when the 


crank pin has reached the point J, the 
throw line of the eccentric the point // 
and the valvé has closed for steam, the 
crank pin and eccentric rotating as 
shown by the arrow. 

Let us now apply the same diagram 
to find the point of cut-off from the 
crank end (/) of the cylinder. 

From the centre A Fig. 13 make A B 
equal to the lap of the valve and B ( 
equal to the lead. 

Draw B H and C F at right angles to 
DE with £ as acentre and with a ra- 
dius equal to the distance from F' to // 
draw an are cutting the circumference 
of the circle in the point J. 


With a radius equal to the length of 
the connecting rod (to the same scale 
as the distance D EF is tothe stroke) and 
from a centre on the line J) EF extended 
beyond / draw the arc] K. K is the 
piston position (to scale) from the end 
i of the stroke when the crank is at 
the point of cut-off J. 

Now compare the distance D K, Fig. 
12, with the distance EF K, Fig. 18, to 
find the variation in the points of cut- 
off from each end of the cylindei. 

From these diagrams it can also be 
seen, that a more equal cut-off is gained 
with a longer connecting rod; and that 
the points of cut-off become more un- 
equal as the steam lap is increased. 

If it is proposed to alter the dimensions 
of the valve to shorten or lengthen the 
point of cut-off, the diagram can be 
drawn to show the necessary change 


required on the valve. 
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Dye Recipes for February. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WorRLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. 


The selection of samples is carefully tuade, and it is the aim to show shades 


which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ 


Supplement is a 16 page 


pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recipe No. 17. 
Green on Cotton. 
Direct Green on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Direct Green Y. 


A. Klipstein & Co, 
New York. 


Enter in yarn at boil. 


122 Pearl St., 


Turn at that 
heat for 15 minutes, then add 20 lbs 
Glauber’s salt, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 
New Direct will dye union 


It dyes 


Green Y 
coods as well as cotton alone. 
both 
shades. 
kalies and acids, and will not alter in 
This 


combine with other direct colors 


fibres evenly, producing level 


The color is fast to light, al- 


color W ill 


It is 


shade when pressed 


very soluble, and well adapted for com- 


bining with other shades 


Recive No. 18. 
Light Red on Wool. 
Light Red on 100 lbs. wool yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 


14 lbs. Guinea Red 4 R. 

New York & Boston Dyewood Co., 
55 Beekman St., New York 

8 lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
Enter in yarn at 130° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Guinea Red 4 R is a new color, and 
dyes a perfectly fast and brilliant shade 
of fast red, dyeing very level when en- 
tered in the dye bath at a high tem- 


perature. 


Recire No. 19 
Yellow on Worsted. 
Yellow on 100 lbs. 
Mordant for 1 


2 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 


worsted yarn 


1-2 hours at boil with 


14 lbs Tartar. 
Wash and dye in a separate bath with 
4 ounce Alizarine Red W powder, 
patented. 
t ounces Alizarine Yellow powder. 
2 ounces Alizarine Green powder. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York. 


1 lb. Acetic Acid. 

180° F.: 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat 


The above three colors combined will 


Enter in yarn at bring to 


produce most any required shade 


needed, by varying the proportions of 
The 
powdered form will be very handy for 


the colors. colors being in 
the dyer, especially on light shades, as 
he will be sure to get uniform shades 
on each batch of yarn. 

Recrre No. 20. 

Blue on Cotton. 
Vidaline Blue B on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn : 

Prepare dye bath with 


3 lbs. Vidaline Blue B. 
Sykes & Street, New York.) 

25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat; shut off steam, and 
turn one-half hour longer without steam 
being turned on. 

rhe above shade will be found to be 
very fast, and well adapted for dyeing 
cotton, and cotton and wool mixed 
coods, and like all Vidaline Blues, the 
color can be made extra fast by passing 
vitriol bath after 


them through a blue 


dyeing 
No. 21. 


Light Blue on Cotton. 


RECIPE 


Light Blue on 100 Ibs. cotton yarn: 


Prepare dye bath with 
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Glauber’s Salt 

Caleined Soda 

Diamine Azo Blue 2 KR 
Wm.J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St., New York. 


Enter in varn at boil, and turn one 


hour at that heat 
Azo Blue 2 R 


blue on the 


Diamine produces a 


shade of reddish cast 
ix fast to light and soap, and can _ be 


cloped with any ot 


I the developers 


h the above firm recommends, such 


fs Naptho! 
Fast Blue Developer A D 


Napthy lamine, either N, o1 


No. 22 


Red Shade of Brown on Cotton Cloth 


Recirs 


Read lish Brown for 100 lbs Cotton ¢ loth 


Dye bath is made up as follows 


Brown V NX 


C. Bisehonr & Co., 89 Park Place 
New York 


Soda Ash 
) .71 


) lbs. Common Salt 


Direct 


(sodium arbon 
(sodium chlor 
ide) 
Enter the 
it 160° F 


lye bath to the 


cloth (previously wet out) 
raise the temperature of the 
boiling point and con- 


tinue boiling for one hour Wash and 


dry 


Phis dyestuff comes in the form of a 


dark prown powder, ind dissolves 


readily in hot water, giving a red-brown 


solution It is necessary use some 


care in the dyeing to prevent uneven- 
ness, the dyestuff, however, wiil go on 


shade 


brown, and can 


to the fibre evenly The pro- 


duced is a red shade of 


be made light or dark according to the 


amount of dyestuff used in the bath: the 
one here shown is about medium The 


dye bath is not exhausted, and should 


be kept for future use, subsequent 


lots requiring less dyestuff to produce 


the same shade The amount of wate 


use| in dyeing this sample was about 


25 times the weight of the cloth 


RecirpE No. 23 
Black on All Wool Cloth. 


For 100 lbs. scoured woolen pieces 


Dye bath is mace up as follows 
half full of 


Ilave the bath boiling 


water. then add 


30 Ibs. Glauber’s salt (erysta 
sodium sulphate) 
Acetic Acid 
Fill up the bath 
ind add 
6 lbs 


viously 


> lbs 


with cold wate 


Black GA (pre 
dissolved in boilin 


Diamond 


water) 
Farbentabriken of Elberteld ¢ 
77 William St., New York 


Finally add 
Acetic Acid 


inter the cloth (previously wet out 


5 lbs 


it about 150° | 
bath 


raise the temperatur: 


of the dye slowly to the boilit 
point and continue boiling for one hour 
Lift the cloth and add to the bath 1 1 
lbs. of chrome ( potassium bichromate 
re-enter the cloth, and continue boilin 


Wash and dry. 


This dyestuff comes in the form of 


for »o0 minutes 


black powder with a red east containin 
coppery specks It dissolves in boilin 
viving a dull solution 
To effect 


stuff should be 


water, purple 


complete solution the dye 
well boiled with water 


then go on to the clot] 


the color will 


evenly The dye bath is almost ey 

hausted, in fact, it should be exhausted 
as any remaining color will be rendered 
unfit for use again from the fact of the 
chrome being added to the bath If it 
is desired to use concentrated baths and 
keep the kettle standing, the chromin 

should take place in a separate bath 
In using the one-bath method the dye 
bath should exhaust before the chrom: 
is added; if it is not exhausted, a fur 


ther addition of acetic acid will hel) 


water used in dyeing this sample wa 


the bath to exhaust amount of 


about 100 times the weight of the cloth 


Recivek No. 24 
Dark Blue on Cotton. 
Dark Blue on 100 lbs. cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
lbs. Diamine Azo Blue 2 R 


Wm..J. Matheson & Co., 178 Fro 
St... New York 
lbs. Caleined Glauber’s Salt. 
4 lb. Calcined Soda 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn on: 
hour at that heat 


Diamine Azo Blue 2 R is well adapted 
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for combining with the Diaminogens 25 lbs. Common Salt 


Blue It is fast to light and washing, vnter in yarn at boil; turn at that 
und can be deve loped also rhe color heat for one hour: shut off steam and 
works perfectly level, and penetrates turn one-half hour longer, till finished 
juickly, leaving the ys soft and pli Vidaline Blue R R is of a reddish cast 

ile, and does not croc] I , The importer has an extreme 


vreenish blue called 5 B, with which 
Reore No. 25 


iny shade of blue can ve dycd ny COll- 


Blue on Cotton ining the two blues 


Fast Blue on 100 lbs. cotton knit voor 
Prepare dye bath with E No 
12 ounces Vidaline Blu lL} Golden Yellow on Cotton. 


ykes <¢ treet, New Yor) ] 1] 
Sykes &58 ‘ Y a (,olden Yellow on 100 Ibs. cotton varn 


lbs. Fankhausine 
Nashoba Co Ayer, Mass 


Prepare dye batl 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 12 s. Extract 
° . , Stamford Manuf ! 
Enter in cloth in dry state at 16 Prant Rt. Raw York 
bring up to boil while turnings 2 lbs. Blue Vitriol 


urn to shade at that heat 


Che above shade is well uday 140° | pring tem 


perature up t while turning, and 


hosiery, on account of 
silken finish which Fanl rives turn one hour U uf ift out and 


it Fankhausine, when a second bath to which one pound 
the direct dyes, is ichromate of pol ish has been added 
eeaiin hae un be ix turns at 110° | Extract 
the color, and makes i : { rorht WiILhot washing 
ud washing, besides whi Fustic is also well adapted 
varn or raw stock can be dyed without yeing, on account of its being 
wiling them out first eine y free from 


concentrated 
Recme No ) I und i \ yw | idapted to use 
Red on Wool O ination with other extracts and 


Red on 100 lbs. wool yarn irines, on account of its not chang 


9 


Prepare dye bath with y its shade th continuous boiling 


lbs. Guinea | t will show ur clear and pure shad 
New Y 


ork & just Woot : 
Co 6 Beeku y lyed 


uly 


Ol 1. chrome and tartar 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt paration, and it can be used to an 
t lbs. Oil of Vitrio uivantag m account of its cheapness. 
Enter in yarn at 1 ring to ilk dyers and printers ll find it to 
il while turning, and turn to shack \eir advantage to use 
that heat 
A brilliant shade 
with t . Navy Blue on All Wool Cloth. 


RECIPE NO 


shown, dyed 
which is anew color lately Tet LOO s. of scoured woolen pieces 
It will combine with : colors, » bath is made up as follows 


being fast to light and fulling 24 lbs. Sulphon Cyanine G R extra 
Farbenfabriken ot Elberfeld Co., 
77 William 8t., New York.) 


s. Acetate of Ammonia 


Blue on Cotton | Gilauber’s Salt (erystallizes 


ReciveE No. 27 


Vidaline Blue on LOO lbs cotton vari sodium sulphate ) 
oat Lib. Chrome otassi ichro 
Pre pare dve bath with 5 Lt irome (pota ulm iy 


> lbs Vidaline Blue ht Kk 


Svkes & Street, New York 


mate.) 


unter the cloth (previou ly we 
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at 100° F., raise the temperature of the 
dye bath to 170° F. slowly, then add to 
the dye bath 2 lbs. of acetic acid. Raise 
the temperature of the dye hath to the 
boiling point, and continue boiling for 
one hour. Wash and dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of a 
dull black-blue powder, and dissolves 
readily in boiling water, giving a red- 
blue solution. The dye bath is entirely 
exhausted, and the shade produced is a 
navy blue with a red cast. This color 
can also be dyed by keeping the tem- 
perature of the dye bath below the boil- 
ing point, in which case it is unneces- 
sary to add the 1-2 lb. of chrome. The 
dyestuff possesses great tinctorial power, 
and requires that some care be used in 
the dyeing to prevent unevenness or 
streaking. There is another dyestuff 
similar to this, and it is marked Sulphon 
Cyanine 5 R extra; this dyes in the 
same way, having the same properties, 
and produces a redder shade The 
amount of water used in dyeing this 
sample was about 100 times the weight 
of the cloth 

RecirE No. 30. 
Drab on Cotton Varn. 
Fast Drab on 100 pounds Cotton Yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

6 ozs. Fast Diphenyl Black, Patd. 
John J. Keller & Co., 101 Murray 
St., New York 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
24 lbs. Sal Soda. 
Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 


hour at that heat. 

For dyeing light shades such as pear! 
grays, drabs or slates, Fast Dipheny] 
Black, Patented, is very well adapted, 
as such shades can be dyed in one bath 
at a low cost. The shades are very 
fast and dyers of hosiery will find it a 
very good color to use, both for light 
shades and black. The Diphenyl Black 
will also dye union goods an equally 
fast and even shade. 

Reciee No. 31 
Fast Black on Cotton Varn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


6 lbs. Fast Diphenyl Black, pat. 
John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York.) 


WORLD 


25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sal Soda. 

Enter in-yarn at boil; turn at that 
heat one hour; shut off steam and turn 
slowly one-half hour longer. 

The above shade of black is dyed 
with only 6 lbs. of color. The color is 
extra fast to light and washing, and 
will not bleed into white. It will stand 
acid, and is very well adapted for cross 
dyeing, and will penetrate the thickest 
fibre 


RecivE No. 32. 
Medium Blue on All Wool Cloth. 
For 100 lbs. of scoured woolen pieces 
Mordant as follows: 
3 lbs. Chrome (potassium bichro- 
mate). 
14 lbs. Tartar (potassium bitar- 
trate). 


Enter the cloth (previously wet out) 


at 160° F. Raise the temperature of 
the bath to the boiling point in 30 min- 
utes, and continue boiling for one hour 
Wash and dye as follows : 
10 lbs. Phenocyanine V §S (paste) 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York. 

Enter the cloth cold, run cold for 20 
minutes, then raise the temperature of 
the dye bath to the boiling point in one 
hour, and continue boiling for one hour 
Wash and dry. 

This dyestuff comes in the form of an 
intense green paste, and mixes well 
with cold water, giving a green solu 
tfon. The color goes on to the fibre 
evenly, and the shade produced is a 
very good and bright blue. ‘The shade 
here shown is not a full shade, and can 
be made much darker and fuller by in- 
creasing the amount of dyestuff. ‘The 
dye bath is completely exhausted. Be- 
sides being dyed as given here, Pheno- 
cyanine can be dyed by the one-bath 
method, and then fastened in the same 
bath by the addition of chrome. In 
using the one-bath method it is neces- 
sary to add either acetic acid or sul- 
phuric acid to the bath. The amount 
of water used in dyeing this sample was 
about 100 times the weight of the cloth 
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With Peroxide of Sodium. 


THE ROESSLER 


73 Pine St., 


BLEACHERS! 
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& HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


Write for pamphlet, just issued, on 
New York. 
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Our February Color Recipes. 


We present this month an unusual 
line of handsome samples of fashion- 
able colorings, which manufacturers 
and dyers will be much interested in 

In recipe 17 will be seen a new shade 
of green on cotton, obtained by the use 
of Direct Green Y, furnished by A. 
Klipstein & Co., New York 
is used for cot'on, wool, union goods 


and half silk 
ing like other direct colors, and stands 


This dye 
It stands light and wash- 


acids and alkalies very well, and does 
not turn into violet by the influence of 
soda. It turns bluer when heated, but 
the original shade comes back as soon 
as the stock is cooled again It is very 


soluble, and gives very even shades. 
Chis house also appears in recipe No 
32, showing a medium blue on all-wool 
cloth, obtained by the use of Phenocya- 
nine VS. This latter shows a bright 


blue on wool. ‘The shade is quite fast, 
and is good as a self color or in com- 
bination for the production of compound 
solution the 


White 


yarn plaited with it and scoured in the 


shades. In a scouring 


shade suffers but little change 
sume solution is not stained, showing 
vreat fastness to scouring and fulling 

A particularly bright and most inter- 
esting color will be noticed in recipes 
18 and 26, obtained through the use of 
Guinea Red 4 R, furnished by the New 
York & New 
York. This is a new color, and one to 
which we desire to call the particular 
We find it dissolves 


Boston Dvewood Co.. 


attention of dyers. 


easily, and when dyed in an acid bath 
yields brilliant, bluish-red shades on 
wool and silk, as well as on all other 
animal fibres. It is advisable to dye in 
wooden vats, because the use of copper 
vessels renders the shade not only con- 
siderably bluer, but also duller. It 
dyes perfectly level even in the lightest 
tones, and is as well adapted for shading 
purposes in the production of delicate 
The 


dyeings resist the action of light and 


fancy shades as for dark dyeings. 
stoving ; neither acids nor alkalies affect 
them at all. 

The Golden Yellow on worsted yarn 
in revipe 19 is one of the fashionable 
colors in demand, produced by the use 
of ulizarine colors, furnished by C. 
Dbischoff & Co., New York, which can 
also be used for one-dip fast colors by a 
special treatment, which can be easily 
this 
shows an- 


ascertained 
This 
other color in recipe 22, 


upon application to 


house. concern also 
being a red 
shade of brown on cotton cloth, obtained 
by the use of Direct Brown V X. 

There are three samples of blue on 
cotton, appearing in our recipes 20, 25 
and 27, obtained by the use of different 
brands of Vidaline Blue, furnished by 
Sykes & Street, New York. We feel 
that colors will be 


confident these 


greatly admired. The one in recipe 20 
is of a lighter shade than that appear- 
ing in recipe 27. The one in recipe 25 
is used in connection with Fankhausine, 


Nashoba Co. 


manufactured by the 


Ayer, Mass., which is, or should be, 
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too well known by dyers for any com 


ments upon its merits by us 
There are two recipes, one showing a 
blue 


vht 21) and another showing a 


dark blue (24) on cotton yarn, pro- 


duced by the use of Diamine Azo Blue 
Wm. J 
York 


with 


Matheson & 
This 


eal ime A 


R, supplied by 
Ltd New 


upol oOlLon 


> 
\ved 


im ca 


color is 
soda 
vers salt It can le 


Beta 


med (:iaul 


with 


Kther N 


eloped 
Na 


Lrnpine 


tuined from 


SO possess 


is exceed 


tures with 


hh pos 


timed 


to be 


very 


coedingly fast to 


rm spects sul 
used for 


rstedd or woolen work 


1 
solution the shade re- 


unchanged There is a faint 


ill red color extracted in the scouring 


solution 


wd white varn plaited with it 


unl scoured in the same solution is not 


stained, showing great fastness§ to 


scouring and fulling The company 
representing this color have published 
an interesting card, showing yarn dyed 
Black, 
threads 


the 


in this way with Diamond and 


white 
fulle ad, 


threads 


then woven with cross 


Phe piece has been and 


purity of the white show 


cTOss 


the fastness of the black Recipe 29 


shows «a good shade of navy blue, and 
The 


produced is very full, and is claimed to 


one that is eusily dyed shade 


he equally fast-to shades produced with 


ilizarin It is vood as a self color, o1 


can be used in combination, producing 


. variety of compound shades. In a 


WORLD 


scouring solution the shade remains un- 
changed; the scouring solution is not 
colored, and white yarn plaited with it 
and scoured in the same solution is not 
stained, showing great fastness to 
scouring and fulling. 

The Golden Yellow on cotton seen in 
recipe 28 is a color which dyers will 
appreciate, as obtained from Extract 
Fustic 51 


Mfe. Co 


furnished by the Stamford 
New York We call 
tion to the comments made by our dyer 

The | lack 


ticed in re 


itten 


on cotton yarn 


obtained by the 


ip 7 
Black, 
New 


of Dipheny! furnished by Joh 
York, will be ad 
of 


J. Keller & Co., 


mired by those in want such a color 


on cotton It will be from out 


dyer’s remarks that this black is o 


tuined by the use of only Si po ins of 


color It is of ‘ 


the 


the special terest to 


dyers, owing to solubility of th 


product, and to the brillian y and fast 


ness of the shades with tf 


Dyed cott 


produced 


on woven with white wi 


hardly bleed in fulling Besides this 


the shades are fast to acids, making the 
dyestuff very valuable for cross dyeing 
Owing to its penetrating power, the dye 
is very adaptable to ily ing cotton in 


We show 


reproduction of 


the cop and on the bobbin 


in recipe No SO oA 


No 


January issue, being a 


recipe 13 that appeared in our 


drab on cotton 
yarn, produced by the use of only SIX 


Black Wi 


reproduce this recipe on account of a 


ounces of Fast Diphenyl 
typographical error that appeared in 
No. 13, that 


pounds instead of six ounces 


in which it was stated six 


were ust d 


Dyers will please note this correction 


Hwmatoxylin. 


The coloring matter of logwood was 
first investigated by Chevreul in 1811, 
who obtained from it two bodies, the 
chief being a yellowish white crystalline 
body, which, on exposure to air in the 
presence of a trace of ammonia, rapidly 
darkened in color. To this body Erd 


mann later gave the name hematoxylin, 


by which it is now known. 
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It is uncertain whether biematexylin 
exists in the growing wood, but it is 
certainly present in large quantities in 
the freshly chipped or ground wood, of 
which a good sample of logwood may 
contain 8 to 10 per cent. It may be ob- 
tained by extracting freshly cut log 
wood with water containing a little sul- 
phurous acid, and crystallizing from 
the solution thus produced; or more 
readily by extracting the dry, freshly- 
eut wood with ether, evaporating to a 
syrup, then adding a little water and 
the to stand until 


allowing solution 


hematoxylin crystallizes out 


50,000 to 60,000 pounds of cotton warps 
skein Its 


plant consists of 10 boilers of 90 h.p. 


and yarn per day. steam 


each. It employs, when in full opera- 


tion, about 160 men. Its machinery 
consists of warp and skein dyeing ma- 
chines; 5 sets of drying cans, each 


having 18 cylinders 144 inches long; 
3 improved Butterworth skein drying 
machines of a capacity of 6000 pounds 
each, or 18,000 
Its 


irtesian 


pounds in 10 hours 
taken 


the 


water supply is from an 


well, with mivantage of 


always having clear, sparkling water. 


rhe capacity of the well is 300 gallons 





GLOBE DYE 
The Globe Dye & Bleach Works. 


AND 


The business of the Globe Dye & 
Bleach Works, Frankford, Philadelphia, 
was established August 1, 


1865, at the 
old Globe Mills’ canal, below Third St., 
by R. Greenwood & Co. It 
to its present 
August 1, 1867, when the firm became 
R. Greenwood & Bault. 


was after- 
wards moved location 
The business 
grew steadily, from the commencement, 
every year, until 1893. 

The present capacity of the plant is 


BLEACH WORKS 


per minute. The business of the firm 
is, and has always been confined to the 
dyeing and bleaching of cotton in either 
warp or skein, and in this line it claims 
to do a larger trade than ony other one 
concern in this country. 


Roundabout Notes. 


Prudhomme discovered that ad 


jective dye is formed by the action of 


an 


glycerine and sulphuric acid on nitro- 
alizarine, which came upon the marke 
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slue GW and 


special interest as 


as the insoluble Alizarine 
R. These 
dyes for wool with a mordant of chro 
The Elberfeld firm 
now offer soluble products made by the 


are of 
mate and tartar. 


action of sodium bisulphite, which are 
of great importance for cotton printing, 
as they give shades fast to light, soap 
Blue S de- 


velops with a very short steaming, and 


and chlorine. Alizarine 
gives beautiful blue lakes with chrome, 
nickel and zine. The printing colors 
should be used fresh, as they soon lose 
intensity and in time become quite grey. 
Many practical men add a little bisul- 
phite to the printing color, as well as a 
little potassium rhodanate, to paralyze 
the action of any iron which may be 
present upon the alizarine blue. 


* * 


Alizarine blue requires unprepared 


blue for its development. On oiled 
lake 
paler and greener, while on unoiled 


beautiful 


goods, the chrome precipitates 


stuff the blue has a reddish 
tinge. As the value of the S marks of 
alizarine blue culminates in their solu- 
bility, and readily break up on steam- 
ing, it naturally follows that this de- 
composition must be avoided in making 
the printing color, and must happen 
only in the steaming after the printing. 
Hence, Alizarine Blne S in paste or 
powder must never be mixed with hot 
water or hot thickening. It dissolves 
quite rapidly in those liquids when 
cold. 


wheat-starch and tragacanth, with or 


The best thickening is made of 


without olive oil. 
* * 
* 


The experiments made this year in 
England, on the fastness of dyes seem 
to have lead to some rather unexpected 
results. The brilliant alizarine blues 
dyed on chrome-mordanted wool are 
reported as very fast, which is remark- 
able, as they belong to a group of 
coloring matters not noted for fastness. 
It must be noted that they are not 
alizarine (oxy-ketone) colors. Of course 
alizarine 


the fastness of the (oxy- 


WORLD 


ketone) blues is proverbial, and they 
are very worthy competitors with indigo 
in this 


respect. The principal differ 


ence is that time generally gives the 


alizarines a reddish tint, whereas the 
indigo retains its bronzy blue. 


- 
. 


A new textile prepared from gelatine 
is patented in Germany. The gelatine 
is dissolved, in hot solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, the action of the bi- 
chromate being to render the gelatine 
after 


The solution, having the requis 


insoluble in water 
light. 


ite consistency, is placed in a vessel, 


exposure to 


the bottom of which is provided with a 
number of fine apertures, and is forced 
through these by pressure into threads. 
The threads (filaments) are fed on to a 
revolving drum, the speed of which 
can be regulated, and from the drum 
they pass on to an endless band, from 
which they can either be reeled separ- 
ately or several thrown into one thread 
The 
strength and the pliability of the fila- 


as in the case of silk yarn. 


ments can be varied by the addition of 
suitable quantities of glycerine, castor 
The 
latter can also be dyed by the addition 


oil, etc., to the original solution. 


of finely-divided colors or color ex- 
tracts. 


* * 


* 


A fine and perfect black on slubbing 
has always been a desideratum. One 
of the finest procurable seems to be 
got with diamond black. A mixture 
of 2 1-2 pounds of Black 


GA and 1 1-4 pounds of Diamond Black 


Diamond 


NR, dyed in a boiling bath with 3 1-2 


pounds of acetic acid to each 1 1-2 


pounds of bichromate of potash and 
added 


with 


1-2 pound of sulphuric acid, 
after the dye bath is exhausted 
another half hour’s boiling, gives a 
brilliant black which seems to be equal 
to the fastest logwood black in every 
respect, with the additional advantage 
that frequent washing and continued 


wear do not turn it green. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
TEXTILE WORLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery, 


improvements, methods of mansgement, the 


markets, etc., are espect: lly invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 


pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith 


Tape Manufacturers. 


Kditor Textile World 
Will you kindly give ns the names of tape 
manufacturers in the United States 
England. Coor. K. M. ¢ 


[We refer our correspor dent to our ady 


tising columns in answer to his inqu 


See Buyers’ Index, “Tapes and Braids 
Wool Importation. 


Editor Textile We / 
Will you give me the ame 
ported in lsv6? 
Providencs 
The number of pounds of wool import 


in 1896, was 159,776,015. 
Skirt Wire. 


Editor Tc xctile World 

Can you inform me where I can obtain 
skirt wire? Give me the name of some 
manufacturer 

lowa, IONIA 

[Write to Robert N. Bassett, Birmingham, 
Ct.,and Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., Wor 
cester, Muss. 


Rubber Thread for Suspenders. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will you kindly give us the name of a 
firm manufacturing a fine rubber thread 
such as is used in suspenders, garters, et« 

MICHIGAN 


We have answered by letter. The article 


can be obtained from the Revere Rubber Co 
soston, Mase 


Supplies for Clothing and Shirts. 


Editor Textile World 

Wishing to startin the clothing and shirt 
manufacturing business a8 soon as possible 
tusk if you will kindly advise me by letter, 
of jobbers where I can obtain cloth and 
trimmings in quantity, not exceering $500, 
I want jobbing hou-es that handle mixed 
goods, cheap woolens, worsteds and cottons 

S. A 
[We have answered by mail 


Terms Used in Manufacturing. 


Editor Textile World: 

Is there a book, not an expensive one, that 
will furnish me with information concern 
ing different termsapplied to yarns, threads, 
twine, warp, ete. for example ‘‘chain 
warp,” ‘‘combed or carded cotton yarns,” 


by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


chains and skeins,” ete. Also the terms 
connected with cotton yarns and threads fc 1 
winding on spools for hosiery purposes, etc. 
In other words, want a dictionary of the 
terms used in the manufacture of cotton, 
wool, knitand other goods Also the mean 
ing ot terms u-el in quoting prices, as noted 
on page 117, December number of the TEx 
riLKk WORLD What is under-tood by double 
roving white cop yarn, Lis and l2s, 2/40, 
20/1, 26/1 soft, 20/2 medium, 8/3 ecxurpei’? I 
would al-o as« it there is some book which 
tells how the different numbers oft thread are 
obtained, end if there are tables giving the 
length of the different sizes per pound 

I ield ('0., Ct J.B 

[Our correspondent stands in great need 

i goo! book on cotton manufacturing and 
of a good textile journa!. We would advise 
him to obtain a book, entitled “Cotton Man- 
ufacturing by C. P trooks. The price is 
#2. Ile will find in this book chapters treat 
ing on Warp yarns, winding, warping, cal 
culations, yarn counts, and a glossary of 
technical terms We will send him a 
pamphlet of yarn tables, prepared by W.S 
Kelly, which should help him. We should 
also advise him to ob'ain “Textile Calecula 
tions” by E. A. Posselt. Price 32.00. Also 
Wool Manufacturing,” by R. Beaumont 
Price $2.25. The book “Woolen Superinten.- 
dent’s Guide,” by Charles Green is a good 
one for him. Price $4 

In regard to the terms he refers to, used 
in our market reports, we wll say that 
double roving white cop,” refers to yarns 
spun on the mule from two strands of rov- 
ing. We assumethat he knows what roving 
is, it being a product of the machines inter 
mediate between the drawing frame and the 
spinning machine. Such expressions as 
20/1" means simply No. 20 single yarn. This 
might be expressed as 20+. 2/40 means two 
threads of No. 40 yarn twisted together. 
20/2 means the same thing, and reads No. 20 
two fold 


Finding Counts of Yarn. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you kindly favor us with the name of 
a machine whereby we can get the correct 
number, size and count,cut or ran, of cot 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk yarne, and 
place where we could purchase same 

ennsylvania, SEAMLESS HuUSIERY 

Jun. 29, 1897 

rhe only device we know of by which 
you can ascertain this without calculation, 
is Guild’s Universal Yarn Beam, by which 
you can ascertain from a small sample 
from a few yards upwards),the size or 
count of any kind of yarn, provided you 
have the proper weights for the kind of 
yarn you are testing. The cost of the yarn 


ea 
2m 


ee 
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cam equipped with weizhts for one kind of 
yarn Only is $10, and 1.00 is added for each 
kind of yarn for which weights are re 
quired. Mr. Guild of the TEXTILE WORLD, 
is the inventor of this beam, and a number 
of other time-saving testing devices. Guild 
& Lord used formerly to manufacture them, 
but they are now made by F. B. How. An 
order sent to us will have prompt attention 
at manufactarer’s price.]} 


Paper Yarn fer Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World 

Can you give me the address or put me in 
communication with manufacturers of paper 
yarn tor hosiery? We have seen several 
notices of hosiery being made of paper 
yarn, and we would like further information 
concerning it 

South Carolina, ( 


K. M 
We have replied to the above by letter 


English Wool Clip. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you inform me ofthe number of 
sheep in England, and the amount of wool 
produced ? 

Roston, Mass \ 


[We give, in answer, the following 

Weight Total 
per r. - 

Pierce. Ww a 


Ibe, 


Sheep and 
Lambs. 
1895 
Sheep and Lambs 
in 1895 29,707,050 169,147,707 


Slaughtered 10,953,416 at3, 32,560,218 


Net Clip ot Wool in 18% 


136,287,459 


Custom Work Wante'. 


Editor Textile World 

Do yo: know of any mill that does custom 
work or willdo-such work as making yarn 
out of new and old woolen scraps? There 
are several large mens’ furni-hing and cloth 
ing factoriesin this neighborhood that fur 
nish any amount of waste material. ! want 
to use the yarn from the above material for 
making rug- 

Missouri, Jan, 22,°97 A.8 

[We think if our correspondent will com 
municate with some of the small mills in 
Missouri, that be will obtain all that he re 
quires in the way of information, and would 
suggest his writing to such mills as the Car 
roliton Woolen Mills, Car: oliton, M».; Louisi- 
ani Wool Fibre Co., Louisiana, Mo.; Pike 
County Woolen Manufacturing Co.; also 
Louisiana, West Plains Woolen Mille, West 
Piuins, Mo., and particularly to H. L. Weath 
erford, Unionville, Mo.] 


Heaters, Injectors and Damper Regu- 
lators. 


Editor Textile World 

Dear Sir: Which will effect the largest 
saving in coal, an automatic damper regu 
lator used in connection with an injector, or 
apumpand heater? 

So. Weymouth, Mass. ii L. D 


It la extremely dificult to answer tl 
question, as there is no way of making the 
comparison, Both of these appliances are 
indispensable ina steam plant. The heater 
for its weH- known economy, also the 
damper regulator, for the latter will bhandk 
the damper with far greater accuracy and 
economy than it is possible to do by hand 
So fur as the injector is concerned, it is con 
sidered more as a convenient appliance in a 
boiler room than anything else, few, it any, 
pretensions bsing made for it in the way ot 
economy.] 


Power ef Levers. 


Editor Textile World 


Dear Sir I have a cube of iron weighing 
500 pounds, and two levers, one 6 feet long 
the other 7 feet 6 inches long. What will b« 
the difference in effect if a weight of 100 
pounds is hung on the end of exch lever, the 
other end being placed under the cube, the 
fulcrum being in the same position each 
time? 

Plantsville, Conn. 

[ist lever, 6 teet 


a. Ww. MM. 
2nd lever, 
Place the 
Then 
=57 inches from fulerum 
of 100 pounds. The principle of 
the lever is: The weight multiplied by its 
distance from the fulcrum, is equal to the 
power multiplied by its distance from the 
fulcrum. Then 500X15=57X100. 7500=—5700. 
Manifestly it is not; therefore to make the 
second term of the equation equal the first 
term, either the distance (57°) must be in 
creased, or the weight (100 Ibs.) increased 
With the second lever, 90—15=—75 inches 
from fulcrum to weight. Then 500 1575x100 
75007500. 
the cube of iron is balanced by the 
100 pounds. In the first case it was not. 


72 incheslong. 
long. 
fulcrum 15 inches from end ot lever. 
with Ist lever, 72—15 
to weight 


7 feet 6 inches=90 inches 


That is, under these conditions 
weight, 


Book On Knitting. 


Editor Textile World 

I« there xany book published on the knit 
ting business? xX 
[There is no such book as our correspon 
The only book 
proximates his wishes, as we understand 
them, isone by William Felkin, published 
in 1867, entitled “History of the Machine 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures.” 
This is an Evglish would be of 
very little practical use*in the mill. The 
only place tor information on such a subject 
is what is contained in the textile journals 
of the day. 


dent describes. that ap 


work, and 


Cost of Dyeing Skein Yarn. 


Editor Textile World 
Will 


average 


you please give me the ordinary 
cost of dying skein yarn per 100 
pounds, outside of dyestuffs, for power 
steam, water, labor, ete. 
North Carolina. 7. & C 
reply can be given to 
the above query, as the cost of the sev 


[Only a general 


eral elements given vary in different mills 
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ind localities, according elt MN Bleaching with Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
tie a ome mills ha ! t 
water, While some ha bune Me Sor Editor Textile World 


formula for 
peroxide 


of the cities pay 
n the country tow! 
ine suit 
trom 
per pound 
ur correspond 
é not menti 
information for 
We presume it 
nswer as well wi 
both items Of course 
would depend mew! 
of shade wanted, also 
d whether Direct I Sasi rhe P 1 i ' ul yluti 


uired t! 


peroxide 
dd 


Machine for Cutting Cloth Samples. 


itor Tertie 
Will you pl 
can purcha 
umple 

iad We 
in the vi 
hame ol 
iny Intormatt 
vreatly oblige 


M 
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reel ot 


busine 
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Publications Received. 


JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS FOR 
JANUARY, 1897. Vubli<hed for Harvard Unit 
versity, by George Ellis, Boston, Mass. This 
quarterly has many timely articles, the con 
tents of which are as fellows The Old 
Generation of Economists and the New; 
Currency Discussion in Massachusetts in 
the Kighteenth Century; A Fore-runner of 
Bohm: -Buwerk, and Social and Economic 
Legislation of the States in 1sv 


(QUARTERLY 


ruk NEW ESGLAND 
RERS ARBOCTATION 
“tember 22 24, 


—TRANSACTIONS OF 
Corton MaNUFACTI 
Semi-annual meeting, 5 
rhe report of the semiannusl meeting of 
this as-ociation, held at the Profile H 
White Mountains, has just been published in 
book form, of 359 page-. It eontains anim 
mense amount of valuable information to 
the cotton manufacturer. The price of the 
Tran-actions is $5 per volume to non-mem 
bers, and $1 to members for extra copies, in 
nddition to the one to which they are en 
titled as a part of the privilege of member- 
ship. 


1k 


use, 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE AND DRY GOODS 
TRADE DiIkFCTORY Published by ¢ A 
Dockham & Co., 131 Devonshire 8t., Boston 
The léth edition of this directory has jnost 
been issued. This directory has beep well 
known to the trade for the la-t thirty-one 
years, and the present edition is fullv up to 
its high standard. It is conveniently ar- 
ranged for ready reference, and it tvpogra 
phy is excellent. The directory 
the cotton, silk, wool, jute and liven mann 
facturers of the United State-, Canada and 
Mexico. According to the statistics derived 
from this directory. there are inthe United 
States 18,758.955 spindles, against 17 128,418 
spindles in 18%, sowing an inere 
1,627 517 spindles. The number of sets of 
wool cards is placed at 8242, against R11 in 
1894, and 1294 worsted combs, against 1148 In 
1894. The price of this directory is $6. 


embraces 


ase of 


GREENE ECONOMIZER Pablished 


Fuel Economizer Co 


bv the 
Matteawan, N. Y 
This isa pamphlet of about eightv pages re 
lating to Greene’s tunel economizer for steam 


the 
Co 


makers of whieh, in 


the Fuel Economizel 


hoilers, the sole 


United States, is 


WORLD 


of Matteawan, N. Y. There is probably no 
ndjunct in connection with the working of 
the stailonary steam boiler, whose econom 
ical value is more generally recognized 
than that known as the economizer or feed 
water heater made by this company. The 
apparatus, in the main, con+ists of a stack 
of tubes arranged vertically in the flue lead 
ing trom the boiler to the chimney, and de 
signed to ntilize the waste heat in the gases 
passing off from the furnsce. The catalogue 
is fully illustrated showing the various po 
sitions and uses recommended for this 
economizer, 


We are in receipt of a handsome calen 
dar from the Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Mass., manufacturers of tactory sew 
ing machines and supplies for textile mills 
A halftone engraving appears on the cal 
endar, entitled “Spinning «a Yarn,” illustrat 
ing a number of sailors resting upon the 
ship’s deck, telling and listening to stories. 


SHELDON’s RETAIL TRADE DIRECTORY for 

Published by J. D. Sheldon & Co., 
Lawrence Building, Leonard St. and West 
Broxndway, New York. This is a directory 
of some of the principle houses in the retail 
trade of the United States dealing in dry 
notions, etc... arranged according to 
states and cities, giving Ilecation of office in 
New York,and names of resident and de 
partment buyers. 


goods, 


\PPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
for February, 1897, takes the occasion of the 
recent completion of the synthetic philoso 
phy. to publish an appreciative account of 
Herbert Spencer: “The Man and His Work.” 
by Prof. William Henry Hudson. Prot. Wil 
liam Z Ripley begins inthis number a series 
of papers “The Racial Geography of 
Europe.” Of ethnological interest also are 
the articles on “Indian Wampum Records,” 
by the lute Horatio Hale, and the illustrated 
account of Primitive Calitornians.” 
by Mary Sheldon Barnes. David A. Wells 
writes this monthon‘t The Sphere ot Taxation 
of the United States Government,” showing 
how it limits the taxing power of the indi 
vidual States W. S. Blatebley tells ‘How 
Plants and Animals Spend the Winter,’ 
pointing out the ways they have of avoiding 
or protecting themselve- against the cold 
New York D. Appleton & Company. Fifty 
cents a number, $5 a year 


*Some 


PHILADELPHIA BUSINESS DIRECTORY for 
i897. Published by the C. F. Howe Company 
Philadelphia. This directo’y has appeared 
with its usual promptness at the beginning 
ofthe year, having been canvassed tor, com 
piled and printed in a little over three 
months, thus presenting information that is 
fresh and uptodate. The usual characteris 
tic featur 8s are retainee, such as officers of 
porations, private addresses 
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Removing Steam from Finishing Sheds, 
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Philadelphia’s New Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Plant. 
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Henry Riehl & Son. —B. A. Dobson, of the well-known firn 
of Dobson & Barlow, Jolton, England 
has recently been the recipient of a be« 

We are pleased to present e'sewhere the tiful lacquered screen and cabinet, all 
card of the old and popular machmery firm one piece, asthe present of a number 
of Henry Rieh! & Son, Vhiladelphia. With gentlemen connected with the cotton i 
an extensive clientage in every manufactur dustry in Japan, as a pleasing souvenir 
ing centre of the United S'ates, they have of his late visit to that country he 
become well known as builders of power piece of furniture is made out of an er 
looms for tapes, bindings, ygimps, etc, pecially hard Japanese wood, and apart 
Jacquard machines of all kinds, «nd piano from its artistic appearance, is remark 
card stainping machines. Other tmportent able for its solidity and stability. M 
features of their production are ci cular Dobson was also presented with an ad 
shuttle buttons for silk ribbons, and fine dress containing the signature of no les 
index Jacquards. In a later i-sue we will than 58 Japanese gentlemen connected 
illustrate the Rieh! 100 needle double cylin with the cotton industry, the text ot 
der Jacquard. The senior and founder Of which was written in legible English on a 
the business, Henry Riehl, is known for his scroll of parchment attached to an ivor 
practic:] knowledge of his especial work, roller 
while hisson, being trained in every depart . 
ment, isa thorough master of machinery. The Mount Vernon Boiler Co., Balti 

more, who are making extensive altera 

tions in one of their large mills, hav 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. placed their order for picking machinery 
eighty-four revolving flat cards and nex 
essary drawing with the Howard & Bul 
lough American Machine Co., Pawtucke 


The Perseverance Mills, of Philadelphia, 
operated by the Krout & Fite Mfg Co., begin 
the year with a full pay-roll of help, and in There appears in this issue an adve 
creased factory equipment Pro ably no tisement of a Western knitting conc 
narrow fabric and ince e lging works in the that desires to obtain additional 
country, have had as eadier ran of orders or a loan of money upon excellent 
during 1596 Their spring samples were ity. Parties desiring to know more 
ready for the early market and received the this mill can obtain the necessary infor 
flattering’approval of the trade Phere have mation by writing to us. We will briefl 
been followed by a fall display for 1897, say that the mill is built on the New 
which in the opinion of the company, are England slow burning plan, on which 
of superior excellence to all former offer insurance of $100,000 can be carried in the 
ings. The variety is more extensive; a New England Mutuals. It looks to us 
natural result of their late increase in ma if the opportunity was a rare one |[ 
chinery. Spool tapes continue a srecialty anyone who desires to make an inv: 
with the company in connection with their ment of this kind 
silk and cotton narrow fabtics and lace 
edgings for ladies’ jersey ribbed underwear. The Board of Government of The 

New England Cotton Manufacturers’ A 

sociation have decided to hold the annu 
The Crossingham Knitting Mills, Ger- meeting of the 
mantown, Pa have recently idded_ to Wednesday ! 
their plant ten new Nye & Tredick knit- 29th A 
ting machines; also a new bleaching ranged for the meeting and the list 
ing plant, and have added to their work nearly completed. There re a numb 
new dye house This gives the concert of pr 


| 
secur 


abo 


ssociation at joston o 


id Thursday, April 28th an: 
number of papers have beer 


n ypositior for membership, but u 
one of the finest equipped plants of the ion willl be deferred until shortly before 
kind in its neighborhood, for the manu the nnual meeting During the vear the 
facture of ribbed underwear The mill issociation has issued to the member 
has recently received some large orders two volumes of tr 
for goods from some of the largest con- 62 
cerns in this country The proprietor is a : , 
practical manufacturer, having been in Hy Hentz, of New York, believe 
the knittine busins for thirty ve the New England mills are not 
The mills were not stopped a single day with cotton beyond the 15th April 
for want of work during 18% They have, he says, not been encour 
to buy much, in consequence of the difi 
Porter Bros & Co manufacturers culty in selling goods The feeling i 
and commission merchants, New York, Boston is that the mills are fairly el 
have been appointed sole selling agents tocked till into June 
for the Wiley Maunfacturing Co. of Cats 
kill, N. Y., which, in connection with Printed forms of application for ad 
their large line of underwear, is one of mission to the Lowell Textile School 
general attraction end merits the atten Lowell, Mass., can be obtained of C. P 
non of buyers. Brooks, director of the school. Those dé 
: siring to take advantage of the opport 
Wm. J. Matheson Cr Ltd Brook nities offered by this school should writ: 
lyn, N. Y., have filed a bill in equity to Mr. Brooks, stating their wishes 
against the Hanna-S« hoelkopf _Co., of The Berkeley Uo., Berkeley, Ro 1. are 
Philadelphia, for an alleged infringé ment now receiving shipments of roving frames 
on a patented improvement in blue black built by the Howard & Bullough American 
dyes assigned to the plaintiff. Machine Co., Pawtncket. 


insactions comprisir 


—The Enoree Mtg. Co., Enoree,8. C.. who The closing year was less favorablk 
are making alterations and extensions in the German textile than to other trad 
their present mill have placed their order this was partly due to disappointment 
for drawing trames, slobbing and interme concerning exports. The cotton § trad 
diate frames with the Howard & Bullough however, did a verv good busing 
American Machine Co., of Pawtucket many new spinning and weaving est 


The Tremont & Suffolk Mills, Lowell, Vi hments have been started. Imports « 
have placed another lirge repeat order with Englist cotton thread are constantly de 
the Howard & Bullouvueh American Machine elit ing Ihe vool trade was favorab 
Co , Pawtucket, R. 1, for their patent revoly situated _ Linen and jute also make eg 
ing flat cards reports rhe tarting of a new jute 
pinning concern led to the dissolution « 
Svkes & Street, importers of anilines, the 
dyestuffs and chemicals, removed their 
Boston office Feb. 15th to 4 High St 


convention The ilk trade uffered 
chiefly through the hrinkagwe im the 
American busines 
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Cotton. 


New Mills. 

-*Alabama, Greenville. Declarations for 
incorporation ot the Wellchester Milis have 
veen filed, and commissioners appointed 
who will open books of subscription. The 
petiiio ers are J. H. Dankiin, R. A. Beeland, 
H. Lee Brown and R Y. Porter. This is the 
proposed cotton will heretofoie mentioned 
in the Textile Advance News. The capital 
stock is $100,000, payable in weekly install 
ments 


*Alabama, Montgomery. Concerning the 
repert that the Tatlahassee Falls Mfg. Co. 
were making preparations for enlarging 
their cotton mill, we have the following 
authentic intormation they will build a 
new mill in the spring. The class of goods 
to be manufactured has not yet been deciklied 
upon. the mill will contain 20,000 spindles 
und be run by water. It will be located on 
the opposite side of the river from their 
present plant. C. R. Makepeace, Providence, 
K. I., engineer and architect, will draw the 
plans fur the new plant, This company has 
a capital of $500,000. 


*Fiorida, Jacksonville. The American 
Manutacturing & Commervial Co., wh ch we 
recently reported o: gauized here, informs as 
tunut they have erected a new building, in 
which tuey will manufacture cotton rope 
They will employ about 50 hands at the 
stuart, which they intend to make some time 
i: April, 1097. 2000 new spindles will be in 
stalled together with 15 cotton cards. ‘he 
motive power will be steam, This company 
is now proposing to issue bonds to the 
ninount of $40,000, predicated upon its plant, 
and $70,000 worth of Jacksonville real estate, 
to run tor twenty years, bearing 8 per cent. 
interest, principal and interest payable in 
gold. Any communications for this company 
should be addressed to M. J. Christopher, 
secretary. 

—Georgia, Atlanta. H,. A. Rucker, Hl. M 
Turner, W. A Pledge, W. Guines and 
others (colored), will organize a $25 000 stock 
company for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a cotton mill in Atlanta, 


Georgia, Carrollton. Some of the promi 
nent men in this place are interesting them 
selves in a movement for the establishment 
of « cotton mill. 


-L[ilinois, Chicago. A company to be 
known us the Wesiern shade Cloth Co, has 
been organized with a cepital of $20,000 
They will manufacture shade cloths and 
window shades. Benjamin F. Chase, Harvey 
Luutz and Chas. M. Holt are the incorpo 
rators. 


—~*Vassachu-etts, Leominster. Concern 
ing the prej-cted spinning mill which we 
reported with R. tl. Morrill at the head, we 
have the following additional information 
If the project goes through, and the pros 
pects are geod that it will, they will be in 
the market for a tull equipment of machin 
ery, including one 150 h.p. engine, and boil 
ers, for a 5000 spindle plant. Fine cotton 
yarns will be manufactured, 


~New Jersey, Union Hill. Concerning the 
new A. J. Meintosh Manufacturing Co., 
that we recently reported as being incorpo 
rated here, they now inform us that they 
will build an addition to an existing build 
ing, in which they will employ 50 hands 
They will manufacture down qui'ts and 
cotton comforters. They will install three 
new sets ot woolen cards. The motive 
power will be steam. A. J. McIntosh is 
president, and J. H. McIntosh, treasurer. 
They will have a New York office at 484 
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the 
receive 


Broome St. They are now in 
and will be pleased to 
architectural iron work. 


market, 
prices on 


—New York, Patchogue. We have a report 
from Patchogue to the effect that negotia 
tions are in progress for the purchase of 15 
lots of land, on which it is proposed to erect 
a lace factory. According to the report, the 
syndicate interested in the transaction pro 
poses to expend $200,000 in the fact« ry alone. 


_—Rhode Island, Westerly. The construe 
tion of a new factory to be employed in the 
manufacture of fine cotton goods, on the 
Stonington side of the river, is contem- 
plated. 


—South Carolina, Charleston A new 
company,to be known as the Leaview Cot- 
ton Mfg. Co., bas been incorporated wich a 
capital stock of $100,000, 


—South Carolina, Columbia. It is reported 
that a cotton mili is to be erected in this 
place by New England capitalists, headed 
by the B. B. & R. Knight Co., of Provi 
dence, R.1., who will erect a cotton mill to 
contain about 75,000 spindles. 


—*South Carolina, Seneca Concerning the 
Hamilton Mtg. Co., which we recently re 
ported organized here, we have the follow- 
ing informution The capital stock is 
$50,000. ‘They will erect a new mill of about 
2000 spindles, and equip the same with the 
late-t improved machinery. The mill will 
be built with a view ot «toubling the capacity 
within a shorttime. They will manufacture 
seine twine and rope. 


Virginia, Suffolk. Concerning the knit 
ting mill that we reported was contemplated 
for this place by J. Elliott Rigg, of New. 
castle, Del., Mr. Rigg now informs us that a 
weaving mill is now being conte mplated, 
but that nothing definite has yet been 
settled. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

Georgia, Augusta. Some improvements 
are now being made at the Isuetta Cotton 
Mills, and others are contemplated in the 
near future. 

Georgia Dalton. The Crown Cotton Mill 
will probably be doubled in capacity this 
yar. The mill now contains 10,000 spindles 
anc 256 looms, together with other necessary 
complimentary machinery. G.W. Hamilton 
is pre-ident of this company. 


Massachusetts, Adams. The Renfrew 
Manutacturing Company are placing new 
looms in their so-called new gingham mill. 
The looms will be operated in the manufae 
ture of fancy shirtings. 


—Massachusetts, 
ton Woolen Company 
tions for installing 
The order for the 
with the Lowell 
Mass. 


Amesbury. The Hamil- 
is making prepara- 
new spinning frames. 
same has been placed 
Machine Shop, Lowell, 


—Massachusetts, Chicopee. 
Manufacturing Company will 
spinning frames,the order tor 
been placed 


The Dwight 
install new 
which has 


~Massachusetts, Clinton. 
Mills are making some 
their plant. 


The Lancaster 
improvements in 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. Concerning the 
report going the rounds to the effect that 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co. were about to erect 
a Single story building, in which they would 
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velvetcens, we 
are not 
they are 
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erecting a new building, but that 
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Massachusetts, Lowell The Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills Company has recently placed 
in order for revolving flat cards. 

—*North Carolina, Charlotte Concerning 
he enlargeme! of the Le Yarn Mill, 
which we reported would be made, we have 
the following additional official intorma 
tion or 1 i@ addition will be com 

is the intention to 
same June next. 


sulse 


menced na it 


bei ype the 

When I hese mills will employ 
] Print cloths or their 
manufactured. hey 
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re name of the company 
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Mills Starting Up. 
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paying 
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Georgia, Martha 
Jacksonville, Florida, has 
chased the cotton mill of the Ker 
facturing Compan of this place, 
$25,000 for the The } 
110 spindles for manufacturis 
Arrangements wi 

rating the fac 


chell, of 
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made tor 
future. 
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—*Georgia, La Gran 
Mill has commenced ops 
Goetze and 
be int ted in a move 
la t lard Rope & 
them up in 


oods 


—Kentucky, Dayton r. Gus 
others are said to 
ment for leasing the 
Twine Co.’s works, and 

manufacturing another ne ofz 
Seventy eight lor 
Mills, which have been 
are now being started 


—Maine, Biddeford ms 
in the No.3 Laconia 
idle since last May, 


up on cotton flannels 


~Missouri, St. Louis The South Broad 
way Merchants’ Association are endeavoring 
to make arrangements with J. H. Hanhart, 
who represents a stock company, for re. 
opening the old mills of the St. Louis Cotton 
Mfg.Co. Final arrangements are expected 
to be made at a meeting to be held in the 
near future 

—*Pennsylvania, Swathmore. The Wal 
lingtord Mills will be put in operation as 
soon as the building and machinery can be 
overhauled. In June last we reported these 
mills sold, on a foreclosure mortgage, to the 
mortgage creditor, Samuel G. Lewis, fo 
$10,000. We are now informed that they 
have been re-sold, for $20,000,to the party 
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who is now 


them 


making preparations to at 


*Rhode Island, Centreville. The new e) 
gine atthe Warwick Mills has been start: 
up, and a small amount of machinery 
also been started. Nearly all the machinery 
is now in the mill, and there is a good pros 
pect thatthe mill will be in operation within 
afew weeks. 


has 


-Rhode Island, Hope Valley. The mil! 
operated by Nichols & Langworthy Machin: 
Co, have resumed operations, after being 
idle for six months. 


Rhode Island, Rockville. The cotto: 
mill ofthe Briggs Mfg. Co. has been started 
up after a long idleners. 


-~Rhode Island, Warren. The Cutler Man 

ufacturing Company are now running thei: 
mills fall time till further notice. 
—~Rhode (Island, Woonsocket. The Ray 
Cotton Co,’s mill, employing 125 operatives, 
has been started up on full time, alter a six 
months’ shut down. 


Woolen. 


New Mills 
California, 
nardino is said to 
having a new woolen 
that place at early 
can give information 


Ber- 


‘ 


Jernardino Suan 
stand a good chance o 
mill established i 
date. J. V. Sumar 


San 


un 


California, Ukiah. Messrs. Smith & Don 
ohue are negotiating with a party who are 
suid to be auxious tv erect a woolen mill in 
this pluce, provided adequate inducements 
and location can be hav. Should the deal 
go through, a mill with a capacity of from 
$100,000 to $500,000 of raw wool per annun 
will be erected. 


Stafford 
the Old Valley 


Springs. The 
Woolen Mill, of 
Mass., have been shipped to this 
place, where they will be operated by the 
owner A. E. Ginburg, of Worcester, Mass., 
who is starting a small mill here. 


—Connecticut, 
looms in 


Webster, 


Louisiana, New Orleans. E. W. Douglas, 
of the Douglas Fibre Co., 637 Carondelet St., 
is reported as saying that his company in 
tends estabiishing the ramie industry in the 
South, having, as he claims, secured a ma 
chine which successtully separates the ramie 
from the wood, and converts it into ribbons 
for commercial purposes, 


-Massacbusetts, East Brookfleld, The 
Quaborg Manufacturing Company has now 
become an incorporated body, with a capi 
tal of $60,000. The officers are: President, 
T. C. Bates; treasurer, Lucian A. Taylor, 
both of Worcester. The above are also the 
directors. The company has been organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing woolen 
and cotton goods, paper and cardboard. 
rhe property owned by this company em 
braces the entire Sagendorph mill plant and 
water privilege of Lake Lashaway. The 
projectors have been quoted as saying that 
new buildings will be erected by the Qua. 
borg Company, for its business. 


Missouri, Bowling Green. A company 
has been organized here under the style 
name of Kimbell Woolen Mfg. Co.,for the 
purpose of manufacturing wool shoddy. 8. 
T. Kimbell, president; E. O’Donnell, vice 
president; D. H. Hamplain, secretary and 
treasurer; Harry Sheard, superintendent. 


*New Hampshire, Lakeport. The new 
yarn company who are now located in the 
old Bayside Mill, and which is composed of 
James and John W. Ratter, have com 
menced business under the firm name of 
tutter Bros. 
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New Jersey, Camden. Geo. Shimer & Son, 
formerly superintendent of the late firm of 
Shimer & Boyer, is making arrangements 
for the establishing of a plant at 5th and 
Erie Streets, for the manufacture of German 
town wool, yarns, ete 


—*New Jersey, Camden. Concerning the 
plant that we reported was being 
lished at 5th and Erie Sts., by George Shimer 
& Son, that firm now intorms us that they 
expect to begin operations in their plant 
aboat April 1, 1897. About 50 hands will be 
employed. Worsted yarns tor the knitting 
and weaving trade will be 1 


estab 


manufactured 
The plant is located in an existing building, 
and will be operated by steam. It will con 
tain two worsted combs. They will sel 
direct. 


—Oregon, Dallas A woolen and a scou 


ing mill is being proposed for Dallas. 


A meeting was recently 
held by the citizens here for the pur 
pose of considering the matter of the estab 
lishment of a wovulen mill in this city An 
organization was effected by electing I J 
Davis, chairman, and ¢ H. Marsh, secre 
tary. It wasdecided tocanvass the business 
men, and people of Union generally, to as 
certain what can be done, A committee 
was appointed todraft articles of incorpora 
tion. The committee is composed of A, I 
Eaton, James Hutchinson, J. J. Odile, F 
Draper and 8. A. Pursel 


—Oregon, Union. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


—Connecticut, Staffordville. Concerning 
the report that the Rawitser Bros. would 
place some new looms in the Home Mill, 
that company inform us that the new 
looms will not be placed immediately 


New machinery is be 
mill of the Piscataquis 


— Maine, Guilford 
ing placed in the 
Woolen Company 


—New Hampshire, North Salem. W. H. 
Hanson, who operates a webbing weaving 
mill, is reported to be making preparations 
for increasing his capacity by putting in 
worsted spinning and drawing machinery 


—New York, Jamestown The Empire 
Worsted Mills, at their recent annual meet 
ing, elected J. W. Doubleday, president, E 
Greenwood, vice-president. and L. M. But 
man, secretary and treasurer, and it was de 
cided to build an addition tothe plant, and 
also anew dyehouse in the early spring, or 
as soon as business will warrant. The name 
of this concern does not appear in the di 
rectory, but as the officers are the same as 
those interested in the Jamestown Woolen 
Spinning Co., which concern also proposed 
to increase its plant in the near future, we 
believe that they are probably the same 
concern, and that a recent change of name 
has been made. 


Mills Starting Up. 


—California, Petaluma. The California 
Woolen Mills, of this city, have resumed 
operations. Some improvements have been 
made during the time that the mills have 
been idle. 

Louisville & 
here bas been 
the gentleman 


—*Indiana, Madison. The 
Madison Woolen Mill’s plant 
transferred to John D. Ross, 
that we previously reported had bought the 
same. Preparations are now being made 
for starting the mills at once 

—Huantington. rhe Highland Woolen 
Mills resumed operations this week. 


Mr. Thomas Sampson 
Woolen Mill, at 
completed ar 


Maine, Fairfield 
agent of the Vassalboro 
North Vassalboro, Me., has 
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rangements for starting the new worsted 
millinthis place. Several thousand dollars’ 


worth of new machinery will be purchased 
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Massac 
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yeetts, Millbury. We learn tl 
of Worcester and Spen 
ipham Woolen 
property for a corporation to be known 
the Millbu Woolen Mills Company. The 
mill has beer lle for a year, but the new 
i}l start itup within ashort time 
They will ture a high grade of 
woolen principally cheviots. Mr. 
Darling will be treasurer of the corporation 


company w 
manufac 
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Massachusetts, West Millbury I 
& Son, proprietors of the Ran Hort 
Mill, are resuming oper 


New Hampshire, 
side Woolen Con Any 
i for 
lepariments, and the 
the entire plant will be 
atan early date. 


clot i time, is bel: 


New Jersey 
ment on foot a 
alists to start up the é 
operated by the Eastlake Wox« 
The Board of Trad intere 
this movement 


srighto 


mong busine 


New York, Seneca Falls 
Woolen Mills, which have 
several weeks, have started up again, with 
of continuing in operation for 


been osed 


prospects 
some time, 

New York, Troy J B Jermain of 
Albany, hs ld to Peter McCarthy of this 
city. the Beverwyck mill plant at Averill 
Park rhis mill property was purchas¢ ry 
Mr. Jermain about a year from A. B 
Knowlson at a ftoreclosure sale Mr. M« 
Carthy was said to have paid about $20,000 
for the property He will start the mills up 


as soon as possible. 


ago 


Ohio, Tiffin. The Tiffin Woolen Mills 
which have been idle for the past summer, 
have resumed with a full force of hands. 
-Pennsylvania, Landenberg. A_ large 
portion of the real] estate of James Lund, 
deceased, has been sold at public au 
tion It consists of the worsted yarn mills, 
known as the Landenberg Worsted Mills, 
30 houses, and about 200 acres of land. 
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Thomas Lund, of England, was the pur- 
chaser. $54,090 was the price paid. It is the 
intention of the present owner, who is a 
brother of the late proprietor, to put all the 
wills in operation at an early date. 


—Rhode I-land, Centreville. We are now 
informed that the Kent Woolen Co, is once 
more in control of the mill that Was recently 
damaged by the boiler explosion, and that 
as soon as the repairs now in progress are 
completed, the mill will be started up on 
full time. We are also informed that the 
former president of the company, B. F. 
Waterhouse, has re-signed 


—Rhode Island, East Greenwich. The 
plant of the Phenix Woolen Company, 
known as the Livingston M.l!, has been 
sold under a mortvage of $115,000, and was 
bid in by Samuel William-,of Boston, the 
mortgagee, tor $10,000. It is said that Mr. 
Williams intends to put the plant in opera. 
tion at once. 


—Rhode Island, Glendale. William Orrell 
has resumed work in his woolen mil. 


—Rhode Islan’, Providence. The Geneva 
Mills, after being idle something over a 
year, are being started up, and a small 
number of persons have set to work in the 
picking, carding and spinning departments. 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Massachusetts, Fall River. The woolen 
mill of the Jeese Eddy Manufacturing Com 
pany will beclosed down tor several weeks. 


Knit. 


New Mills. 

—Georgia, sSarnesville. The Georgia 
Underwear Co., with a capital of $100 000 
has been organized for the purpose of es 
tablishing milis for the manufacture of knit 
goods. Thomas J. Simmons and J. L. Ken 
nedy are at the head of the company. 


-Georgia, Thomaston. G. W. T. Hannah 
is said to be contemplating the erection ofa 
knitting mill in this place. 


—New Hampshire, Hillsboro Bridge, Ef 
forts are being made here for torming a 
stock company, for the purpose ot erecting a 
new mill tor manufacturing underwear. A 
committee recently appointed is now look 
ing for a suitable site on which to erect a 
plant. 


—New Jersey, Glassboro. A_ dispatch 
statesthat John L. Johnson, of Philadelphia, 
has engaged the old shoe factory, which he 
willconvertinto a knitting mill. New ma 
chinery will be installed. 


—New York, Lansingburgh. John H. 
Meeker, formerly prerident of the firm of 
Meeker, Spotten & Meeker, whose plant at 
Waterford, was sold by the receiver in No- 
vember last, will soon start a knitting mill 
in Lansingburgh. 


—*New York, Little Falls. The new mill 
that we reported Robert Mackinnon would 
build in the near future will be 90 feet by 142 
feet. It will probably be built this year. 


-*New York, Waterloo. We reported in 
December that the Ryan and McDonald 
Building was being equipped for a woolen 
knitting mill. We now have the following 
information concerning the same The 
Waterloo Knitting Company has filed papers 
ot incorporation to make and sell knit and 
woolen goods. The capital stock is $25,000, 
divided into 250 shares at $100ashare. The 
directors are: John J. Bockee, Arthur 
Hopkins and Mabel L. Bockee, of Seneca 
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Falls, They will @mploy about seventy 
hands, At first, knit underwear and combi. 
nation suits will be manufactured. 


—North Carolina, Grover. It is repo:ted 
that D. K. Bird will build a knitting mill in 
this village. 


—North Carolina, Kinston. Messrs. W. 8, 
Herbert and &. sutton are at the head of a 
movement for the erection of a hosiery 
yarn mill in Kinston, 


—Onio, Piqua. Tuis city will furnish a 
new location for the Piqua Hosiery Com 
pany that was burned out in September 
last, and’ who has,since that time, bien 
doing business in the old East India Batting 
Company's building. 


—Pennsylvania, Phenixville. Byrne, Par 
sons & Company have moved into their new 
plant 


Rhode Island, Drownsville. The Provi 
dence Textile Co. is now located in the mill 
formerly operated by the Brookside Mfg. Co 
The Textile Co. was formerly located at 
Providence, R. I., and is composed of T. G 
Andrews, H A. Bentley and A. J. Dobson. 
They manufacture shawls, robes, bicvel 
and golt hosiery, in which industry they 
employ from 30 to 35 hands. They operate 
eight looms and seven kni‘ting machines. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

—Georgia, Augusta. The Sutherland Cot 
ton Mfg. Co., we understand, is now con 
templating the addition of a knitting mill, 
and is negotiating for an established plant. 

—New York, Capron. The capital stock of 
the Capron Knittine Company has been in 
creased from $10,000 to $75 000, and steps are 
being taken looking toward an increase in 
the capacity of the plant It is -aid to be 
the intention of the company to erect, in the 
spring, a new factory, 50x150 feet on the 
ground, and two stories high. 200 hands 
will be employed. 


—New York,Greenwich. J. V. Palmer is 
placing five new knitting machines in his 
Pleasant Dale knitting mill. 


—New York, Little Fall. We learn that 
Robert Mackinnon, the knit goods manutac 
turer, has just completed plans for the eree 
tion of a second large brick mill in the rear 
of his structure at this place. 


—New York, Perry. The Perry Knitting 
Co. is considering the matter of increasing 
the capital stock from $71,000 to $100,000, 


—North Carolina, Salisbury. The stock 
holders of the Salisbury Knitting Mills, at a 
meeting recently held, decided to add some 
new machinery to their plant in the near 
future. The old board of directors was re 
elected, including V. Wallace, president, J. 
8. McCubbin, vice president,and 8, H. Wiley, 
secretary and treasurer. ; 


—Pennsylvania, Macungie. A report 
reaches us that R. F. Moyer & Son will erect 
an addition to their hosiery mills in the 
near future. 


—*Pennsylvania, Reading. A dispatch 
states that a contract has been awarded 
for a large addition to the hosiery plant of 
Nolde & Horst, located on Moss St., between 
Douglass and Windsor, and that work upon 
the same will be begun at once. The annex 
will be a 3-story brick building, 165 by 33 
feet, With a wing of 50 by 100 teet, in which 
the latest improved machinery will be 
placed. 


South Carolina, Charleston. The Charles 
ton Knitting Mills will probably be doubled 
in capacity, in the near future, 
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—*South Carolina, Charleston. With the 
naan Sf the new addition thut we re 
cently reported would be made, the Charles 
ton Kuitting Mills will contain atotal of 76 
knitting machines. The new machines 
that are required to bring them up to that 
number will be installed at an early date. 


2 5 


—*Vermont, Bennington. Weare informed 
that the Lyons Brothers are now placing the 
knitting machinery in their mill, and that 
they expect to have the same in operation 
soon. 


Milwaukee. The 
Knitting Co, has filed articles of 
ment fur the privilege of increasing 
capital stock trom $100,000 to $250,000 


National 
amend- 
its 


—~Wisconsin, 


Mills Starting Up. 

—Massachusetts, Highlandville. Carter & 
Company’s Knitting Mill, which has been 
running on shoit time sand with a reduced 
force of employees since last November, has 
started up on full schedule, and the working 
force will be gradually increased until the 
full number of bands are at work. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. The Estey 
Hosiery Co. is to start in about two months, 
and will run about 200 of the latest type of 
Estey automatic knitters. This company 
succeeds the Laconia Mfg. Co. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. The Pitman 
Mfg. Co. is reported to be increasing its 
force, and to be running a good proportion 
of its plant. 


—New Jersey, New Brunswick. The Nor 
fork and New Brunswick Hosiery Mills 
which have been close | several months re 
sumed operations February 2nd. 


—New York, Amsterdam. We have a re 
port that Wiiliam 5. Van Brocklin of the 
firm of Van Brocklin & Stover, proprietors 
of the Montgomery Mills, has assumed the 
management of the Ben Birch Mili, which is 
located at Rockton, and which is now being 
operated by the Eagle Knitting Co., tormerly 
the Amsterdam Knitting Co. It is expected 
that the machinery in this mill which has 
long been idle, will be runving by the latter 
part of this month. 


—New York, Amsterdam. The Charles E 
Warner Company, that in May last made an 
assignment for the benefit of its creditors, 
has been succeeded by the sons of the late 
John Warner, who was a partner in the 
former company, and whose sudden death 
precipitated the failure. The new firm is 
now starting up the mill. 


—New York, Cohoes. Swathling and 
Turner, manufacturers of knit underwear, 
have commenced making samples in their 
Excelsior Knitting Mills, after a stoppage of 
a year and a halt. 


~New York, Cohoes. Five sets of idle ma 
chinery in the Halcyon Knitting Mill will be 
started immediately. 


—New York, Fonda. The 
has been started up. I[t is 
management of H.S. Hilton. 


knitting mill 
now under the 


—New York, Mellenville. The Wellington 
Knitting Mill that we recently reported sold 
to William A. Harder, of Troy, New York, 
and J. A. Pulver, of Pulver, New York, will 
hereafter be operated by J. A. Pulver, in the 
manufacture of knitted shirts and drawers. 
This mill which has not been in operation 
tor nearly two years, contains six sets of 
woolen cards, 1800 cotton spindles and 18 
knitting machines. 


—New York, Sandlake,. The Kane Kuit- 
ting Mill property has been turned over to 
the heirs of the estate of the late Nicholas T. 
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Kane. The mills will soon be started up 
Tue levies and executions have been with 
drawn. 


—*South Carolina, Union. The new Ex- 
celsior Knitting Mill, which wus recently 
completed here, has commenced operations 
in part, and will start up in full as soon as 
the machinery can be got in readiness. 


—Vermont, Bennington. The Bennington 
Knitting Millresumed operations February 
ist. The plant has been idle for several 
weeks, 


Mills Shutting Down. 


—Connecticut, Rockville. The mills of the 
Samuel Fitch Company, manufac. 
turers of linings, rubber goods, knit goods, 
etc., are running out the stock in process, 
after which they will be closed down unless 
a purchaser is found for them in the mean- 
time. 


Sonus’ 


—New Hampshire, Laleport. The Win 
throp Knitting Mills, formerly the Halifax 
Mills, are partially or whoUy shut down. 


Silk. 


New Mills. 
-New Jersey, 
weaving shop is 
James Carroll, in 
Ramapo Ave. 


Paterson. A new silk 
now being operated by 
the rear of 10 and li 


-New York, Watertown. It is said that 
Watertown is to bave a second new silk 
mill, that the plans bave been completed 
tor it to come here, and that the building tor 
its reception is already secured. The new 
enterprise is to come from Bayonne, N.J., 
and wiil employ 200 hands. At first the 
plant will be located in Knowlton Bros.’ old 
spinning miil building, on the north side of 
the river, near the suspension bridge, which 
will serve as a shop until a new building 
can be erected. 


-New York, Watertown. It is reported 
that the Duffy Brothers, silk throwsters, of 
Fort Plain, will establish a silk mill in 
Watertown. 


-~Pennsylvania, Alburtis. It is said to be 
an assured fact that Alburtis is to have a 
new silk mill M. Mickley bas donated two 
acres of ground for a site, and $10,000 has 
been subscribed to the project by the 
citizens. 


—Pennsylvania, Bangor. It is understood 
that Paterson, N. J., parties bave agieed to 
locate a silk plant in this place, provided a 
suitable building is erected by the Bangor 
people. 


—*Penunsylvania, Bangor. Concerning the 
silk mill that we recently reported projected 
tor this place by Paterson, N.J., parties, the 
Golden Rod Silk Mtg. Co. is the company re 
ferred to. The mill contemplated will em- 
ploy 400 hands. It is not yet certain that 
they will carry out this project, but should 
they do so, it is their intention to commence 
operations at once, in order that they may 
have the mill in operation by the last of 
July, 1897. 


The new Hart 
have several 


—Pennsylvania, Danville. 
man silk mill, of which we 
times made mention during the past year, 
has commenced operations. It will be 
recalled that when the building was 
nearly completed the walls were leveled to 
the ground by a severe storm. 


—Pennsylvania, Delta. It is reported that 
steps are being taken to establish a silk 
factory in Delta. A plant to cost $2000 is in 
contemplation. 
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—RKhode Island, Natick. A thorough ex 

iness for work to begin amination of the B. B. & R. Knight's cotton 
Bros. & Napier have al shed, at their mills in this place, shows that 
ber of orders tor ma the amountof stock destroyed and damaged 
Some of the machin by the recent five is greater than was at first 
supposed. It is now believed that the loss 

will be from $35,000 to $40,000, and possibly 


moe 


Epbrata The silk mill 


ng placed in position 


*Pennsylvan Fleetwood The main 
neg of tl eetwood Silk Mill bas 
erectes 1 is about ready tor the ys : . . 
mower Will be Gaenisned ba Failures and Suspensions. 
adynamo 
rhe management conte tarting Indiana, Goshen. Alfred 
at once, % nad whe unning ed will been appointed receiver of the 
! On ands Woolen Mills Company. 


machinery I} 
1 75 h.p. engine an an ¢ 
Lowry has 


Goshen 
t up oy 
Pennsylvania, Le hightor Messrs Massachusetts, Miliville. L. L. Whitney 
Huber and Brown, of Patersin, New Jersey, of this place and Boston, bas filled a petition 
are the parties who huve mute & proposition of insolvency and also asks that the firm of 
© locace a silk mill in th S psane, CONCes> Whitney & Molt, who operate dye works 
hich we recently made mention. We here and of which he is a senior member, 
roposition is mee be declared insolvent. These proceedings 
here furnish @ are the outcome of a suit aggregating $55, 
by 46 feet in 000, which have been brougnut against the 
a CBRE anc firm and the Whitney family by the Millbury 
1 Sdxdd National Bank to recover on notes dis 
pave counted by the bank for Mr. Whitney 


ings Ww 
understand 
conditional tha 
lilding 355 feet 
width, three stories 1 
boiler houses attache 
feet, respectively, in whit 
employment to some 4M 
New Jersey, Paterson. Grimshaw Bros 
Mills Starting Up. have made a general assignment, both in 
Paterson, N. J., und Reading, Pa.. for the 
equal benefit of their creditors. Ex sherifl 


t 


ticut Atwood J 
MacFarlanad’s silk mill starts ip \ Jumes Johnson is the assignee in Paterson 
It is thought that tae liabilities will approx 
Maryland, Z t : imate $250,000, and assets about the same 
of Patersor ) ! : This firm took possession of the Reading mill 
and Silk Mi 


Connec 


about ten years ago, and have been running 


has se I it ever since 
columns), i ( t i Ul 
binery in the x ot ‘ ) New York, Potsdam. B T. Seott has 
is putting been appointed ieceiver of the Potsdam 
e machir y ‘ t ) Knitting Company. This step was take: 
‘ s be clos by the stockholders and directors. 


it once 


nore 
Pennsylvania, Norristown. Execution 


: has been issued against Dean & Mitche)), 

‘gements and § . cotton yarn manutacturers, on a judgment 
*New York, Waterford. . ; confessed to Francis M. Dean, Ada F. Dean 
( ) Alexander P. Mitcheil, for $13,000. Their 


proprietor of the W and 
liabilities are estimated at $45,000, 


y, 
ruird St., is en 
viously reported | j 
house, 20x30, outside the 1 t Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Lee, 
started in business Ju ut yarn manufacturer at Emerald and Kennedy 
obliged to increuce is fac i Sts ,is reporte.i to have made an assignment 
crowing business 31 i to James H. Lee. Six properties in the 25th 
second hand We Zz om also ward are included in the transfer. The tail 
ure is said to have been caused by the gen 
eral business depression, and losses 
casioned by bad debts. The liabilities will 
amount to about $43,000. ‘ithe mill when in 
operation employed 35 people. It has been 
; se Underwood id ges some + — ping creditors — ~ 
Dots : . whe , ' held one meeting with 1@ assignee, bu 
Belting . ry occupied by the William nothing detinite was agreed upon 
sumnes ompuny has been completely 
fire O8s 850,00 s *( Oo 
=20,.00 he hen HB ohne Th, he Pennsylvania, Spring City. A . 
of incendiary origin. Harry L. Adams, the stutes that Sheriff Hayes, of Chester Co., has 
yarn mm wwufa turer of Ro kv lhe Lr nne cti a ized the property of the *chuylkill Valley 
cut who oct 1 ried rooms in the mill is said Knitting Co., of this place, on an execution 
to have lost $5000 on machinery and stock of $17,000. This is a new company, who re 
eently commenced Operations with 18 knit 
ting and 25 sewing machines. 


for dye tubs and 
Fires. 
Conn icut olla 


lestroyed by report 


Massachusetts, Methuen. The mills of 
the Methuen Mig. Co. were damaged by fire 
to the extent of about 8300. The fire is 
pave been out by a tramp Facts and Gossip. 


supposed to he 
New York, Amsterdan The shoddy mill ——- 
Becker, Lindsay & Nolan was Delaware, Wilmington. The Arlington 
was $10,000, fully Mills Manutacturing Company, who operate 
15,000 spindles and 600 Jooms on gingham, 
reorganization with a 


operated by 
pyurned Jan. 30 rhe loss 


covered by insurance 
are considering a 


Pennsylvania, Manayunk A fire im the k . ry - 
Gien Rock Woolen Mille of Morris & Ott at view to moving their plant to Paducah 

f cause 083 of 8500 . : a 
~ ray eg sused a | Oo ,mostly on Georgia, Lindale. rhe 
— Cotton Mills Company intorm 
rumor is erroneous concerning the capacity 
of its plant being doubled 


Massachusetts 
us that the 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia rhe «arpet 
works or J. & J. Dob-on, have recently been 
somewhat damaged by fire 

~Illinois, Rockford. The W. H. Price Co 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
manufacturer of curtains, has sustained a of $125,000 to manutacture and sell gloves 
loss by fire of about $7000,on which there and knit goods. They willcontinue in oper 
was $5000 insuranes ation the plant formerly operated by W. H. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. W. Erskine, 
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Price. The incorporators are W. H. Price, 
A. KE. Fisber and K. L. Swarthout 


—‘*Indiana, Madison Concerning the 
Louisville & Mudison Woolen Moilis, whieh 
we recently reported as having been solu to 
Jobn B. Russ, we now learn that a new com 
pany is being tormed by Mr. Ross, to ve 
KNOWN as Lhe Ross Textile Company. ‘his 
company is formed tor the purpose of ope! 
ating the above mentioned mills, and others 
if desired. 


-Indiana, Michigan City The knitiing 
and finishing rooms of the Amazon Hosiery 
Co., Which removed to Muskegon, Mich., bas 
been leased by the Lakeside Knitting Co. of 
this place. 


—Massachusetts, Boston. A. J. Cameron 
& Co., woolen and worsted yarn spinners, 
Vhiludelphia and New York, have opened 
un Office at 51 Summer 8St., in thiscity i-ane 
Slocum, formerly with Chas. F. Murphy & 
Co, ot Boston, is in charge of the new 
office. 

—Massachusetts, Boston. A. G. Bruinier, 
who has formerly been connected with the 
New York office of Kalle & Co., took charge 
of the Boston branch of that firm on Jan. Ist 


Massachusetts, Lawrence At the an 
nual meeting of the stockholders of the Ar 
lington Mitls company, held at the Soston 
office, 78 Chauncy St., on the 2th inst., it 
Was voted to increase the capital stock 
2 0,000, making the total capital $2,500,000, 
This additional capital isto provide tor the 
cost of the new woolen mill which was be 
gun last spring, and is now nearly com 
pleted 

—Massachusetts, Lowell The drawing 
and spinning machinery in the old Dugitale 
Worsted Mill on W) lie 8t., has been shipped 
to the Hudson Worsted Co., Hudson, Mass., 
and the mill has been leased to Otis Allen & 
Son, for a box manufactory 


Massachusetts, New Bedtord At an 
adjourned meeting of the reorganized New 
Bedford Cordage Company held this week, 
new by-laws were adopted and John W 
Macomber was elected treasurer,and Wil 
liam T. Jenny, clerk, after which the meet 
ing adjourned till the first Monday in March, 
when the unfinished business will be com 
pleted. 


—Mississippi, Natches Rosalie 
Mills are being advertised for sale 


—New Hampshire, Franklin Falle. The 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. are in 
creasing their machinery,and have just oc 
cupied a new addition to their shop, with 
more to follow. They are running four 
evenings per week, and employing sixty 
men. 


—New Hampshire, Laconia. Warren D 
Huse is running nearly thirty men full 
time, in his knitting machinery shop. 


—New Hampshire, Lakeport. The Ward 
well Needle Co. are ronning full handed and 
fulltime. The Crane Mtg. Co. are also run 
ning their machine shop full. 


—New Hampshire, Lakeport rhe name 
of the Halitax Mills is said to have been 
changed and will hereafter be called Win 
throp Knitting Mill. 


New Jersev, Bordentown. A new carpet 
company has been incorporated here, which 
will be known as the Richard Westwood 
Carpet Co Richard Westwood, of Mt. 
Holly, and Townsend Blake, of Philadelphia, 
are the incorporators. 

—New Jersey.Camden. B. F. Boyer & Co. 
has succeeded to the business of George 
Shimer & Boyer, of 516 Market St., which 
firm was dissolved by mutual consent on 
January |, 1897. 


—New Jersey, Union Hill. The A.J. Mack 
intosh Mfg. Co. bas filea w certineate of in 
curporation, The new company bas been 
organized for the manulacture ot down, silx« 
and cotton goods,in the town of Union. The 
total ‘amount of capital stock subscribed is 
30,000, with which amount the company will 
commence business. The numes of stock. 
holders in ibe new coucern are as follows 
John ¢ Haynes, Boston, Mass.; Andrew J. 
McIntosh, Sew York; Jobn M. Melntosh, 
Clifton, N. J.; Fl-rence L, J. MeIntosh, New 
York City, and Mattie F. Chamberiain, New 
York City 


New York, Amsterdam. Becker, Lindsay 
& Nolan, a firm composed of C. W. Becker, 
William Lindsay and Kdmund Nolan, whu 
have for some time past operated the pick 
ing and carding plant in the old Carmichael 
Mait House, have completed arrangements 
for the purchase of the No. 1 mill of the late 
firm of Warner B. Forest & Company, which 
was recently sold to Francis Morris & Sons, 
and W.S. Van Brocklin, of Van Brocklin & 
Stover, for 214,000. The price paid by the 
last purchasers has not been made public. 


New York, Auburn. The certificate of 
incorporation of the Kidney & Brigden 
Company bas been filed. The new company 
+s composed of the following, who are also 
directors George Bannigan of Auburn, 
Samuel H. Evins of New York, and Jobn 
Mathews of Paterson, N. J., who have or. 
gunized tor the purpose of manufacturing, 
vuying, dealing in, ete., of silk, retail ana 
wholesale Tue capital stock is #28,000. 
2500 of which will be puiu in at the start. 


—New York, Cohoes, The Himes Under 
wear Co., of this place bave opened an office 
in New York City. 


-New York, Elmira. Mention has previ 
ously been mucde of the effuris of the Board 
ot Trade to secure the location of the Fuatz 
Bros.’ factory, which is at present located in 
Lestershire. We now have a report that the 
Faatz Bros. have wade a proposition to 
move their plant here, provided that the 
Elmira Board of Trade will raise the sum of 
210,000. The matter is new being considered 
by a committee appointed by the Board of 
rrade. 


New York Mellenville. William A 
Harder of Troy, and J. A, Pulver of Puiver’s 
Station, have purchased the Wellington 
Knitting Mill, of Miller & Co., in which they 
expectg.o begiv operations in April. . 


-New York, Troy. Itis reported that two 
attachments bave been obtained against 
the Wynantskill Knitting Co., knit goods 
manufacturers, The amounts ot which 
aggregate $2,314,and are drawn in favor of 
Woodward & Stillman. 


New York, Waterford. The sale of the 
Hudson Valley Knitting Mill, which was to 
have taken place onthe 22nd ot this month, 
was postponed until March 19th 


North Carolina, Charlotte. The Gold 
Crown Hosiery Mill Company that now 
operate the mil! he re, has filed articles of in 
corporation. The capital stock is placed at 
$22 500. The incorporators are G.W.,C. H 
and R. M. Oater, Jr. 


—North Carolina, Greensboro. The Harden 
Cotton Mills have applied to the Legislature 
for a charter. The mill was established a 
number of years sgo, but a charter has 
never been taken out. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. I.E. Moore 
& Co. bave succecded to the business of the 
Cumberland Finishing Works Co. The new 
firm will make a specialty of fancy -uitings 
and dress goods, in cotton, woolen and 
worsted 


-Pennsylvania, West Chester. The 
Brandywine Knitting Mill property has 
been suld under foreclosure ot mortgage, by 


ents, “RG egg iee cc” 
- aa e _ 


oe 


a 
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James A. Van Vonast, as referce, and was bid 
in by Asa eck & Co., of 1 rovidence, KR. L., 
for $2500, 


—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Henry A. 
Warburton, proprietor of the New England 
Thread Company, has just added $3000 
worth of new improved machinery, and has 
enlarged the offices to about three times 
their former dimensions. He has also built 
u new store house 50x24 feet, and connected 
main mill with office building, two stories. 
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Ile has also bought out the John P. Bray 
Company, bleachers und dyers of every de 
scription of cotton goods, with a specialty 
of aniline black dyeing, and he bas made 
the fullowing improvements in the dye 
house: one 100 h.p. horizontal, tubular steel 
boiler, made by the Stewart Boiler Works, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts; one 50 b.p. 
engine; new drying room; elevator; engine 
and boiler rooms and flooring in dyehouse, 
besides other small improvements, which 
double the former capacity of the plant. 


PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


Robert L. Cate is now superintendent of 
the cotton mill at Spray, N. C.; formerly 
in the Gi: Mills, McAdensville 
Mills 


istonia also 


treasurer and agent of 
nsett Mills, of Fall River, 
tendered his resignation on 
poor health. He will probabiy 


James Warren, 
the Narraga 
Mass., has 
iccount ol 
visit Europe 


overseer of drawing and 
England gunting Co 

formerly with the Abbott 

Grantville, Mass 


John Quinn, 
pinning, New 
Lowell, Mass. 
Vorsted Mills 
J. Z. 
Cotton Mill 
time past, 
ning with 
Pe” 
(Ss. C.) Cotton 
5. C 


Eetfird 
some 


spin- 


Kearnsey, superintendent 

Albemarle, N. C.; for 
overseer of carding and 
the Cannon Mfg. Co 


Wheet, superintendent 
Mills; formerly at 


Cow pens 
Gaffney 


E. Shealey, 
(<.) Cotton 


superintendent 


Mills, has resigned 


Cowpens (5S 


Robert Wilson, overseer of carding with 
the Eagle & Phenix Mill Columbus, Ga.; 
formerly held a like position at Newberry, 
5. C 


J. A. Wilby, overseer of carding 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. ¥ 
it Fall River, M 


with 
form 


Bishop, 58, died at his home in 
Mas has for many years op- 
waste manufactory it South 


Robert 
Lrooklins 
erated a 


Boston 


apel, of the Lewiston (Me.) 


Richard C 
sleachery, is dead 


James H. Kennion is now in the 
department of J. R 
mill, at Windsor 

tely in New 


W. P. Hurt, superintendent of the card- 
ing and spinning departments, Edna Cot 
ton Mill, Charlotte, N. C formerly with 
the Highland Park Mfg. Co., same place 


Henry Hamel, overseer of ¢ 
Pike's Satinet Mill 
merly at Janesville 


earding 
Montgomery's new 
Lock Conn.; he was 


Haven, Conn 


irding in 
Charlton, Mass for- 
Mass 
F. King, overseer of Sibley 


‘ spinning 
ll, Augusta, Ga 


Mi 


Geo. Robertson. ov < f we 
the York Mills 
position in the 


(. M. Sloy. overseer of 
iteville. S. C.: formerly 


Mill 3 


Columbia, 8. C 


iving at 
Saco. 1 iccepted 
Soutt 


carding, Gran 
with the Richland 


Gross, overseer of weaving for 


Dwight Mills Mas 


Geo. A. Field, overseer Valley 
Mill, Riverpoint, R. 


llerman 


Chis oper 


Queen 


Edward 

the 
Mass., 
lreland,. 
Frank Des 
pinning in the 
sedford 


Cowdy, | 
Stevens M 
has resigned, 


Jleacher and chemist 
fg. Co., Fal River 


and will return to 


Autels is 
Howland 


now overseer of 
Mills, at New 


ass. 

Andrew McNamara has accepted a posi 
tion in the Slater Cotton Mill, at Jewett 
City, Conn.; was recently in Norwich, 


Conn 


W J 


Conn is 


Price of North Grosenordale, 
now in charge of weaving in the 


Langdon Mill, at Manchester, 


overseer of 
ind Woolen 


resigned 


Abel Broomhead, 
for the Troy Cotton 
Fall River, Mass 


service of 2 years. 


Arthur Whitman 
nection with the Mile 
of Newark, N. J 


T. B. Howard has accepted a position 
is second hand in the new mill at Selm 
Ala he was recently at Stonewall, Mi 


John Miller, second 
ning department of he 
New Orleans, Li 


\\ A. Lamb, ‘ 
the weaving department of the 
Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C.; he was ré 
ently at Randleman, N. C 


Kk. P. Myrick has 
with the Spray Cottor 
turned to Salisbury 


Stephen A. Aldrich 
offer to go South and overseer the spin 
ning in the Laredo (S. C.) Cotton Mili 
He was recently with the Adamsdak 
Mfg. Company, at Adamsdale, Mass 


weaving 
Mfg. Co 
after i 


} 
nas 


has severed his con 
End Thread Works 


hand in the 


spin 
Maginni l 


Mills 


now has position in 
Salisbury) 


resigned his 


Mills, and has re 


position 


has accepted 


W. K. 
it the Maginnis 


Sanborn 
Mill 


overseer of weavin; 
New Orleans, La 


Robert Fisher, overseer with the Mile 
Knd Thread Works, Newark, N. J., 
left the employ of that company 


Richard tleill, superintendent 
Mile-End Cotton Thread Works, 
irk, N. J., has resigned 


Charles Heill, for twenty 
ployee of the Mile-End 
Works, Newark, N. J., 
time the master 
severed his 


years an em 
Cotton Thread 
and for a long 
mechanic of the works 
has connection with the com 


many 


Thomas T. Arnold, until 
lasher tender at Manchaug, 
moved to Jewett City, Conn 


R. H. Mathewson, for some time over 
secr of carding in the Rockville War; 
Mills, at Rockville, Conn., is now in charge 
of the spinning also. 


recently 


Mass., 


nas 





PERSONAL 


—J. B. Williford has accepted a position 
as overseer of spinning in the Prattville 
Cotton Mill, Prattville, Ala. 


Charles H. Hobbs, agent of the Thorn 
dike Manufacturing Co., Thorndike, Mass 
has been elected president of the Palmer 
Savings Bank, at Palmer, Mass 


Edward Smith is now overseer of 
weaving in the York Mills, Saco, Me hav 
ing has been selected to succeed Geo. Rob 
inson, who has gone South. 


John Milner, book keeper for E. Mil 
ner & Co., at Moosup, Conn., is making 
arrangements for a trip South, which he 
will take for the benefit of his health 


James Wood, of Pawtucket, has a 
cepted a position as overseer of the card 
ing department in the Warwick Cotton 
Mills, at Centreville, R. I 


James Goodrow has 
tion with the new Pepperton Cotton 
at Jackson, Ga where he has cl 
the cotton and spinning 


Cc. B. Tilton 
Mills, Alabama 
He is now in the 


R, A. Mitchell 
City Barn, Gadsden 
pointed agent of the 
bama City, Ala. 


iccepted a po 
Mili 


irge Oj 


Dwight 
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agent of the 
City, Ala., has re 
New England States 
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president of the 
Ala has 
Dwight Mills 


Quee! 


been ap 


G. D. Pippens, who ré 


position as nand 1 Lhe 
room at the Eufala (Ala.) Cotton Mill 
reported to have accepted a position wi 
the Pepperton Mills, at Jackson, G 


Augustus P. Horn 

had charge of 
Amory and Langdon 
Mfe. “o., at Manchest 
cently presented by hi 
costly couch. 


M. A. Vining hé resigned hi 
with the Eufaula (Ala.) Cotton 
where he held a position in the 
ind has accepted a position with tl 
©. Railroad. 


E. F. Williams 
spinning in the Aldri« 
mill, Moosup, Conn 
Chicopee Falls (Mass.) 


Frank Knickerbocker has 
his position as night watchman 
Grosvenordale Co., Grosvenordak 

T. F. Hay, loom tixer 
Pacolet (S. C.) ¢ 
the ¢ 


second 


} 
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who tor nine 
the weaving 
Millis, for 
r N. 
employees 


has 


former! 
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with 
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J » superintenden 
Albion Mills, Mt. Holly, N. © W 
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chair by his employee 
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George Taylor, superintendant of the 
Valley Woolen Mills, at Spencer, Ma 
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of superintendent for Newton Darling, at 
Millbury, Mass. 
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weaving at 
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S. W. Oliver has resigned his position 


is overseer of weaving with the Mou 
tain Island (N. C.) Manufacturing Co 


KF. C, Sawyer, who has had 
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now ovel 
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thirteen year has resigned 


who recently resignes 
his position a uperintendent of the 
Berkshire Mill it Adam Ma ha 
cepted a position in the state of Rhod« 
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J. R. Killian, of Columbia, 8S. C., has 
accepted a position as overseer of carding 
with the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mill 
At one time he had charge of carding in 
i Columbia (S. C.) Mill. 


Ss. Ww. 
with the 
where he 


has resigned his 
Island(N. C 
the 


Oliver 
Mountain 
had charge of 


John Nuttall has resigned his position 
with the Newberry (8S. C.) Cotton Mill 
where he has had charge of the weaving 
during the past nine months, and has ac 
cepted his old position as overseer of 
weaving with the Maginnis Cotton Mills 
New Orleans, La. 


J. A. McCall is 
Hiall in th 
Atlanta, Ga. 


W. D. Walker 
overseer of 
Mills, 


position 
)Mfg. Co., 
weaving. 


now in charge of the 
Cloth Exposition Cotton Mills 
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spinning in 

Atlanta, Ga 
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ton Mills. 


in charge of the 
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overseer of spinning 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


W I Walker, formerly overseer of 
spinning with the Exposition Mills, At 
lanta, Ga., is now in charge of the 
ning in the Maginnis Cotton Mills, at New 
Orleans, La 


W. Henry Howell is now 
irding in the Massachusetts 
dale, Ga. He at one time 
tion of superintendent of the 
Cotton Mill 
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Massachusetts Mills at Linsdale,, 
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irding, and has Augusta 

E. B. Anderson 
ett Mills, West 
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the blue 


Ala He 
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L 


overseer of 
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(Ga.) 
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Ga 
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master mechanic La 


Point, Ga has resigned 


Little 
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is now superintendent of 
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Ga., is to be 


Cotton 
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the engineer of the Blue Springs 
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ceptir this 
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Thomas Riley ha re 
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to Woonsocket, where he 
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as 
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i second h 


Willi 


Hiarvey has accepted 
ind in the 


msville 


irding department 


t the Mills, Williamsville 


Mass 


Chas. E. Wa . hi posi 
oversee! ini in 1e Ray 
ompany s and 3 
it similar position Ballou 
Ballouville, Conn 


William H. Norton 
ford, Maine has ace 
position with the Tr 


Mills 


ion of 
Cotton ¢ ecepted 


Mill, at 


ticlcle 


SECT 


ormerly I 
epted in over 
rners Falls (Mass.) 


(otton 


Autels is now harge o 
department of the Howland 
Bedford, Mass has 
irge of spinning in the 


Mill \dam Ma 


A Ee. Pray, of Danielson 
charge of the spinning in the 
gan Mill, Killingly, Conn. 


Frank De 
the spinning 
Mills, New 
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Berkshire 


recently 


No 


(‘ont i in 
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Sinclair, agent of the Cocheco 
Co., East Rochester, N. H 


ted a member of the 100 


Mill Germatl 


ned hi po 


’ Me 
he gigging departmen 
Mill South Windham 


i Londo 
Woolen M 
ently presented b hi ‘ Noyes Vith a \\ } P iwood once more hold 
mond ring positio overseer of dyeing i 





Highland Mills, 
having recently 
Bridge, N. H., in 


ent position 


at 
retur 


orde 


G. Ber 
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Pittstic 


Theodore 
pos 


cepted a 
en Mills, 
rte 
Mill 
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Ma wmit. 
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Stocking ¢ 
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M 

Hi 
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& C. B. Alling 
John Kenney, ove 

Dudley Hosi« 
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Robert E 
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Y.) Knitting 


J. B. Rafter 

treasurer of 
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James Me 


tion as bo 


ral 


t 
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nad 
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(ormi 
knitt 


Fonda 


Dux! 
large of 


innitting 


Silk. 
W 
with the 
hester 
of twenty 


H. Hall ha 
Cheney 
Conn., after 


eight ye 


Miscellaneous. 
Jokn C. Setchell 
tion 
Loom Works, 
William M 
Halifax Mills, L 
paymaster 
the Crane 


as 


Wore 
Lec 


ke 
erly the 
with 
Gee has 

Bo ! 
town, Ma 
uperint 
with 
N. J 


dvelir 


Daniel 
with the 
William 
position of 
ted a ition 
Cariton Hill 
charge the 


ol 


Marriages. 
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recently been 
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severed hi 
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of 
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BUYERS’ INDEX. 


AulVerlisers Whose names do nol appear under desired heading» will please nolily tue 
publishers, Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Aiphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Berlin lron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Patterson, N.J. 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, EK. Newark 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut St 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son Bolton, England. 
Munson, Chas, Belting Co, Phila, Pa. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange 
Providence, R. I. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 Chestnut 
Philadel; hia, Pa. 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 
Bobbin Covers. 
Hegeman, John, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co,77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Boiler Compounds, 
Imperial Chemical Co, 432 Market St, Phila, 
» 


Pa. 
Lord, G. W, 316 Union St, Phila, Pa. 
Boxes, Paper. 
Palmer, J.8, 35 Wistar ot, Germantown, Pa 
Boxes, Wooden. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Braiding Machines. 
Thun & Jans-en, Reading, la. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Mtg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sargent’s, C.G . Sons, Graniteville, Muss. 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijab, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston 
Card Feeds. 
Atlas Mfg. Co , Newark, N. J 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedtord, 
Mass. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 


Carders’ Tools. 
trown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester, 
us~. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, 
Phila, Pa 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms, 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Chemicals. 
De Ronde, A, & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 
Roessl vr & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 Pine 
St, New York 
Chenaist. 
Huntington, Dr. H, 159 Front St, New York 
Ceal. 
Dominion Coal Co, Ltd, 95 Milk St, Boston 
Copper Print Rollers. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Copper Werk for Dyers. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Pater-on, N. J 
Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa 
Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8, Jr, Co, Chicopee, Mass. 
Cotton Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, ’hila, 
Pa. 
A-hworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Atherton Machine Co. Lowell, Muss 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester 
Mass. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. ~*+ 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. [. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wouid 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullonugh American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Kit-on Machine Co, Lowell, Muss. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowel! Mac! ine Shop, Lowell, Mas«. 
MeKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mux~. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mase. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, RI. 
saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde 
ford, Me 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mas-y. 
Thon & Janssen, Readiny, Pa 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Woonsecket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket R, I. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Maas. 
Howard & Bullongh American Machine 
Co, Pawtnueket, R1 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell. Mass. 
MecKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Cotton Webbing. 
Witter, 1. M, & Co, Worcester, Mass 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc,,) Cohoes, N. Y. 





BUYERS’ 


Damper Regulators. 
L’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 
iryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 
deiphia, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, 
ass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & 1. Works, Pawtucket and 

Valley Falls, R. I. 
Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co, 152 N. Front 
St, Phila. Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R. I. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Lincoln & Co, 4 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 


Mass. 
Boston, 


Worcester, 


Provi 


vt. 
Phenix [ron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 
Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Vliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying.) 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
socket, R. I. 


Dye Sticks, 
Haedrich, E. M,311 1-2 Walnut St, 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, 


York. 
Arnold, Peck & Co, Providence, R. I 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston. 
Atteaux, F. E, & Co, 172 Purchase St, 
ton, Mass. 
Beach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Corey, 8. J, ae Congress St. Boston 
De Ronde, A, & Co, 244 Front 8' » New York. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld c 0, 77 William 
St, N. 
Geisenheimer & C 0, 189 Front St, New York. 
Hanna, W. W, 52 N. Front St, Phila, Pa. 
Harway Dyewood & Extract Mfg Co, 184 
Front St, N. 
Jaeck Bros, J, 
N. 


Woon- 


Phila, Pa. 


New 


Bos 


” 62 68 No. lith St, Brooklyn, 


¥. 
Janney, O. S, & Co, Phila, anit Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N 


Wim. G, & Co, Unca- ville, Conn. 
Kalbfleiseh, Franklin il, Co, New York 
Kalle & Co.,77 John St., N. Y. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104.106 Mares ay St, 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, Y 
Koech}!, Victor, & Co, 79 Murray “st. sive 
Matheson, w. fl & Co, 178 Front St. N. Y. 
Merrimac Ch: _- al Co, Bo-ton, Mass. 
Nashoba Co, Ayer, Mase. 
N.Y. & Boston Dye wood Co, 55 
St, New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Phillips, Muro Chemical Oo, 151 
Phila., Pa 
Polhemus, Henry, 
Roessler & Has-lacher 
Pine St, New York. 
Sharpless D Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phil 
Stamford Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. 


Johnson, 


N.Y. 


Beekman 


8. 3a St, 


66 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Chemical Co, 73 


INDEX 


Dyers and Finishers. 
Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 
Andover Depot, Mass. 
soston Finishing Works, 
Mass. 
Cigngton Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristol 


Williamstown 


Firth & Foster Co, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Franktord, Pa 
— Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
—— Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 
a 
erry Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw. 
tucket . 
Warren, W, Thread W orks, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyers’ Clogs. 
Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, 
Electroty ping and Printing. 


J.J. Ryder & Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
idence, R. I. 


Phila 


Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Graves Elevator Co, Rochester, N. Y. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Salem Foundry & Machine Shop, Salem, 

Mass. 

Engineers, Electrical. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Engineers, Mechanical. 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ct. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Eagraving on Wood. 
Ryder Co, J. J,210 Westminster 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express Co, offices in every city 

Factery Sites. 
Dolge, Alfred, 
Illinois Central R. 

Chicago, I11. 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence e, R.1. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 

Fluted Rolls. 

Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N.Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 
Mass. 

Fuel Oil Furnaces. 

Rockwell, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 

Fulling Mills for Knit Goods. 

Scott, H. W, Bennington, Vt. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Hunt, wedne vy, Muchine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine C o, No. Adams, Mass. 

Gas Stanchen Machines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 
Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 

HMeating 
See Ventilating. 

Heddles. 

Watson, L.S, Mfg. Co, Leicester, 


Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 


St, Provi 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


R, 06 Central Station 


Mass. 


Index. 
Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, 
Conn. 
Insurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston, Mass. 


Hartford, 
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Knit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F. A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cc bone 2y Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 


F ~Ae & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Friedberger, C, Ed igings, Germantown, 
Phila, Pa 

Hepner & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


N.Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2632 Mascher St, 
Phila. 


Mnit Goods Finishing Machines, 
Crochet, Etc. 


Champion Sewing Machine Co, 1819 N. 5th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 

Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 

Mnitting Machine Cylinders. 

Astiman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, Phila, 

P 


Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch Te Pr hila, Pa. 


Knitting Machinery. 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Boss Knitting Machine Co, 7th and Walnut 
Sts, Keading, Pa. 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, Phila; Pa. 

Campbell &C lute, Cohoes, N. 

Champion Sewing Machine Co, , N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sts, Phila, Pa. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, 

Excelsior Knitting Machine Co, South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 
St, Phila, Pa 

Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts, Phila 
cielphia, Pa. 

pe ed Thos (Cutters, etc.),Cohoes, N. Y 
Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

— r, A, 760 Le xington Ave, 3rooklyn, 

¥. 


National Automatic Knitter Co, Cherry St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O’ Neill, 129 Bre ad St, P hila, Pa 

Pavne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R, I 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & W illiams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa 

Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor St., Phila 
delpbia, Pa. 

Taylor, James, 835 Arch St. Phila, Pa 

Union Raveller Co, Troy, N. Y. 


Knitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T. Sew Brunswick. N. J. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, Conn. 
S'oops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa 
Treat, Vrion, Manchester Green. x onn. 
w ardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H. 


Laboratory Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 


Looma. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Praper Company, Honedale, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo , 1783 Barker St, Phila., 
Pa. (For ate y 

Kilburn. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass 

Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Tannton, Muss. 

Riehl, Henry & Son, 1130 Charlotte St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (For narrow fabrics.) 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, M-. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


WORLD 


Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Novelty Loom Picker Works, 3-7 So, 48th St, 
PhiladelpDla, Pa. 

Lubricators. 

Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N. J 

Lumber. 

Siearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 

Lumpers. 

Gerry, George, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, Phila, 
Scott, James, 123 No. Front St, Phila, Pa. 

Machinery Wipers. 

American Silk Mfg. Co, 311 Walnut St, Phil 
adelpiia, Pa. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E. Co, New. London, Conn. 

ME ails. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Manufacturing Chemists. 

Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 

Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon st, Worcester, 

Mass. 

Mill Builders and Engineers. 

Berlin l'on Bridge Co, The, Bast Berlin, Ct 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. 

ill Supplies. 

American Supply Co, Providence, R. 1. 

Ashoff, Charles, 191 Be: ks St, Phila, Pa. 

Buckley's, benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J. 

Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Proviv lence, R. 

Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 E . ATER P) 
Providence, R. I 

Thurston, A G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 

Napping Machines. 

American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Jones, Lewi-, 60 12 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield. 
Vt 


Woonsocket Napping Machine Co, Woon 
socket, R. 1 
Oilless Bearings. 
N. American Metalline Co, ne W. Ave. and 
8rd St, Long Island City, 
Paiute. 
American Fire Resisting Paint Co, 17 
Bromiwav, New York. 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton and Williams 
St, New York. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Johnson, C, A, 22 Dey St, New York 
Paper Cop Tubes. 
Taylo’, Chas. F, 48 Custom House St, Prov 
idence, R. I. 
Patent Solicitors, 
Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Upham, A. B, 713 Tremont Bldg, Boston, 
Mase. 
Wright, Brown & Quimby, 53 State St, 
Bo-ton, Mass 
Penatocka. 
Dalrymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical 
Pine St, New York 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Bidds ford, Me. 
Picking. Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 





BUYERS’ 


Pipe Covering (Waguesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York 
Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, Pa. 
Nightingale, 8.C, & Childs, Atiantic 

Boston, Mass. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 


Ave, 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Cresson, Geo. V, Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Hunter, Jas, Muchine Co, No. Adams, Mass 
Kilburn, L incoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Presses. 
Crawford J.J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 

socket, R. I. 


Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis 
St, Boston, Mass. 


29 Haverhill 


Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y 
Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Reed and Harness Manutacturers 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 


Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Friedberger, C, Germantown, P 
Roller Skins. 
Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 
Rooting. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion, 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 
Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co, 45 
New York. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills 
a Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 
E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 920 Manton 
a Providence, R. I. 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, 
Schools. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Muss. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, N. W., cor. 
American and Diamond Sta, Phila, Pa 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mass. 
Frame, Gibbons, 2nd and Dinxmond 
Phila, Pa. 
Mills, Wm, 120 No. 7th St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
> 


a 


Fulton St, 


> 


Bristol, R 


Sts, 


Stoops, H.R, & Co, 66 No. Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 


4th St, 


Bm. Ve 
tiver, 


Co, Cohoes, 
Fall 


INDEX 


Silk Machinery. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Singe Plates. 

New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms. 
Sizing. 

American Glutrose Co. Penn Mutual Bldg, 

Phila, Pa. 

Skylights (“letal). 


Van Noorden & Co, Boston, Mass, 


Soaps. 
American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohoes, 
N 


Co., 466 Washington St., 


Holbrook Mfg. 
N. Y 


India Alkali Works, Boston. 


Spindles. 
suckley, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N. J. 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Providence Machine Co, Providence, 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, 


R.I. 


Mass. 


Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 

ville, Mass. 

Spinners’ Supplies. 

ibricating Saddle Co, 


Dixon Lt Bristol, R. I. 


Spinning Tubes. 


Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N 


Providence Machine Co, Providence, R. I. 
Steam Boilers. 


Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Steam Boiler Insurance. 


Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 


Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Boston 
Mass. 
Steam errr 
Brown, H, & Co, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Ne nA ba de Ice Machine & Engine Co, New 
burgh, N. Y. 
Toomey, Frank, 131 N. 3d St, 


Steam Separators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. 

3t., Boston. 

Steam Specialties. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Simmons, John & Co, 106-110 Centre St, N. Y. 

Steam Traps. 

D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 
St, Boston, Mass. (return 
pansion). 

Steel Castings. 

Chester Steel Castings Co, 407 Liberty St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stop Metion for Looms. 

Tucker Stop Motion Co., Hartford, 

Tanks, Tubs and Vata. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J. 
Corcoran, ~ J, 11 John St, N. Y. 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Cypress Tank Co, Bridgeport, Florida. 
Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 

Phila, Pa. 

Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 

Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 


Phila, Pa. 


(Curtis), 29 Haverill 


29 Haverhill 
float and ex. 


Conn, 
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118 TEXTILE WORLD 


Tapes and Braids. 
Fieming & Geapte, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. 
P yng Mills, 2632-40 Mascher St 
Phila, F 
Witter, H. “Mt. & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Teasels. 
Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
Temperature Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 9830 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa. 
Coristiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 
Valves. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, boston, 
ass. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 

New England Heating & Ventilating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 

Pancoast Ve ntilator Co, Phila, Pa. 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han 
cock St, von te Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 

Sarge nt’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 3% Oliver St, Boston, 


Mass. ; 
Van Noorden & Co, Harrison Ave, Boston, 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York. 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boston. 
Water Wheels. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Michine Co, Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Mac hine ¢ Oo, Orange, Mass. 
Leftel, James, & Co, Springfield, oO. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes 
N. Y. 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Lombard Water Wheel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Replogle Governor Works, Akron, Ohio. 
Winders. ir eae 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wool. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. P hila, 
Pa 


Wool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Cleaning Process. 
International Safety Solvent Co., Provi 
dence, 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Wool Extracts. 
oa; Jas. E., & Co., 105 River St., Paterson, 


Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Muhlhaueer, F, Co. Cleveland. Ohio. 
Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 


Weol and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Stillman-Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 
1. 


Woolen Machinery. 
~~ W.W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile 


Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 
Mass. 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Than & Janssen, Reading, - 

White, John F, 38 River st, Providence, 
R.I 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 

socket, R. I 
Weol, Hair and Noils. 

Fowles & Co, 102 Church 8t, Phila. 

Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 

Muhihauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webb, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 
Pa. 


Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co, Cle ren Ohio. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, 
Muhlhauser., F, Co, Cleveland, ‘Onto. 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass. 
Weoo!l Sorters and Scourers. 
Duross, Theodore A, Kensington Ave. and 
Huntingdon 8t, Phila, 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Wool Waste. 
Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Kenyon, John J, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Moore, C. & Co. 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Masa. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 56 and 88 Franklin 
_ St, N. Y. 

Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 

White, James F, & Co, XN. Y.and Phila, Pa 

Whittier Cc otton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 


Colored Cotton Yarns. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket & 3 1. 

Hadley Co, —_ oke, Mass. 

Montgomery, R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 

Monument Mile, Hou atonic, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning C o, Fall Riv er, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. 7; 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Cotton Warps and Yarns, 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N. Y. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly, R. 1. 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 





BUYERS’ 


Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown 
P 


a. 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, aoe 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Ma 
Greene & Daniels Mtg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Hadley Co, mengene, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fal) River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 4 Leonard St, New York 


City. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
North Athens Cotton Mills, Athens, Tenn, 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
Sampson, O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St. 
Skerry, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church 4. Phila, Pa. 

Kenyon, John ,. Pawtucket, R. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, in and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


Hadley Co, 9 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 
Mercer St, N. Y. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St,New York. 

Moore, C, & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Pilha, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, : a. 

Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly. R. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, Re w Richmond, 
Ohio, 

Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 

Croll, Albert Ivins, Boston, Mass. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway,N. Y. 

Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, P hila, Pa. 

Germantown Spinning Co, Ge rmantown, 


a. 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 
Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Kerr Thread Co, Fal! River, Mass. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 
RK. Y¥. 


Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N. J. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Jute Yarns 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Wilmington Mills Mig. Co, Wilmington 
Del. 
Mohair Yarns. 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Holland & Webb, New York. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Hic. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Holland & Webb, New York. 

a, Mills Co, a hestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 


Ramie. 


Holland & Webb, New York. 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 
ct 


Eichman & Sternberg, 4288 Broadway, N. Y. 

Fieming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 

Hawes, 0.5, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Holiand & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y. 

Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 

Silk Lour Mfg. Co, Putnam and Mascher 
Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spun Silk Yarns. 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N.Y. 


Yoolen and Merino Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel 
pbia, Pa. 

Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 
Ohio. 

ge bey 160 5th Ave, New York. 

de, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 

K ng, Ale xander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Mitchell, Jas. E. & Co, Boston, Mass, and 
Phila, Pa. 

Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 

River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Rockwell, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 

Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Franklin 
St, N. Y. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand S!,N. Y. 

Alleg ay Worsted Mills, P hila, Pa. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market st, Philadel- 
phia, . 

Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons,cor. Broadway and 
Jeffer-on St, Camden, N. J. 

Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 

lierbst & Jones, 2ist and Nauduin Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 4 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Porter Bros, 738 Worth St, New York. 


Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St, 
hy 


Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N. J. 
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Alphabetical Index 


Abegg & Rusch. 

Alexander Bros., 
Allegheny Worsted Mills, 
Altemus, W. W. & Son, 
American Express C oO. ‘ 
American Fire Resisting Paint ( 0, 
American Glutrose Co, 
American Napping Machine Co. 
American Silk Mfg. Co, . 
American Soap & W asholine Co. 
American Supply Co. 

Anchor Color Mtg Co, 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, 
Armitage Manufac turing C oO, 

Arnold, Peck & Co, 

Ashley, T.C, & Co, 

Asho Chas, 

Ashman, 8. A. 

Ashworth, Elijah, ; : ‘ , 
Atherton Machine Co., F . ° 10 
Atias Mf . Co., . . 20 
Atteaux, *.E..&Co, . ° ; - 134 
Barker, James, ; . . M 12 
Bartholomay Brew ing ( oO, 16 
Bay State Dyeing & Finishing C Rs.» - 176 
Beach & Co., . ‘ : ‘ > ae 
Becker, Chas. W ; 

Berlin Iron Bridge Co. 

Berry, A. Hun, ‘ 

Birch Bros., . ‘ 
Bischoff, ¥ & Co., ° 
Blaisdell, P., & C 0. 

Blaisdell, The s. Jr. “ae 
Boss Knitting Machine Co, 
Bosson & Lane, 

an any F inishing w or ks, 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, : 
Brabender, Chas., Sr., 

Branson Machine Co, 

Breedon, Wm., & Son, 

Brinton, H., & Co., 

ys Sons,T, . 

Brown, eo & Co, 

Brown, W. H, 

Buc ne 8 Be anj, Son, 

Burnham Bros. ‘ ° 

Burr Patent Index Co., 

Busch & Linn, . 
Butterworth H. W. & Sens Uo., 
By ram, F. A, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, 

Campbell & C lute, 

Champion Sewing Mac hine Co. 
Cheney Bros, 

Chester Stee] C astings C 0. 
Christiana Muchine Co, 

Clark, The ie ery Co,, 
Clasgens. The J. & H. Co, 
Cohannet Mills, 

Cohoes Foundry & Mac hine Co., 
Collings, ay & Co, : : 
Corcoran, A. 

Corey, 8 “em 

Corey, Wm., Co., 

Crane Mfg. Co., 

Cranston Worsted Mills, 
Crawford, J.J. & Son., 

Cresson, Geo. V.Co, . 

Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, 
Croll, Albert Ivins, ‘ 
Crompton Loom Works, 
Crosby & Gregory, 

Curtis & Marble Mac hine Co. 
Cypress Lumber Co, 

Cypress Tank Co, 

Dalrymple, Geo, 

Daly, James E., 

Danforth Belting Co., 

D'Este & Seeley Co., 

De Roude. A, & Co, 

Devoe & Reynolds, 


Back ¢ ove 


to Advertisements. 


Dinsmore Mfg. Co, 
Dixon, Jos., Crue ible Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Sack he Co 
Dolge, Altred, ° ° 
Dominion Coal Co, Ltd, 
Draper Comp: vd 
Duross, Theo. A., . 
E wston "& ne Mac hine Co., 
Eco Magneto Co, . ‘ ‘ . 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W. H. COTTON. 


A practical mill man is in charge of the Information Department and Overseer’s Bureau 


The wivertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 


or In qutiles concerning them may be 


mldre-sed directly to “Information Department, 


TeKXTILE WORLD,” as tull pariiculars of each adverti-er are on file, and the addresses of suit 
avie agents, superintenients ant foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


furnished to manufacturer-. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge i<« made until po-ition is 


secured, 


the business of this department is held strictly confidential 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited, 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptners and judgment, and without charge to 


manufacturers, 


1159 Woolen Superintendent. A 

* first class mon on curriage robes, 
furniture plu-h, bed and horse blankets. Has 
excellent references. Has held present po- 
sition as superintendent for several years; 
good reasons for desiring achunge. Age 39; 
married. 


1168 Woolen Superintendent wants 
position. Would accept a position 
as assistant superintendent or designer in a 
good mill, Is a good weaver and Je-igner 
on fine flannels, silk, cotton ladies’ dress 
goods, cheviots, cloakings, beavers, kerseys, 
e'e. Knowles, Crompton, Davis & Furber 
looms. Age45; married. Isat presertin a 
good mill, Refers to very relitble parties. 


1170 Woolen Superintendent wants 
” po-ition a< superintendent and de 
signer of a small mill, or superintendent of 
nlarge mill. Age4; muarrried. Don’t want 
a p sition in any of the Southern or Western 
+tutes. Has worked on a great variety of 
goods, and can refer to reliable p urties 


1] | 54 Agent or Superintendent, bas hada 

. goud experience in every depart 
ment of a cotion mill, and understands 
mavuufacturing dacking, carpet yarns, ho 
siery yarns, seine twine and netting; also 
v-erious other kinds of white goods. Age 31; 
single. Refers to past employers, 


119] Superintendent, Woolen. A first 
“ class manin «ll re-~pects, well known 
in the woolen business, now open for en 
gagement-. Accustomed to manufacturing 
most all kinds of w solen or worsted goods, 


| | 74 W ovlen Superintendent wants a 

‘ position as superivtendent, designer 
or weaver. Age 47; married. Crompton or 
Knowles looms, cheviots, suiting», tricots 
and face goods Din’t want a position in 
Cinada. Good reterences 


1203 Superintendent, Woolen, o1 
#V\ superintendent ond designer. Age 
49; mariied. Has held a position as super 
intendent 9 years; 2 years in one mill and 
7inwunother. Has good references. A good 
man on meltons, + overt-, cassimeres, wor 
ste t and kersey-; also serges 


197 Woolen Superintendent and de 
vi signer ot a 48 set mill, or will accept 
a position as designer in a large mill; 40 
yeurs of age. Hus been connected with 
some of the best mills in the New England 
states. Alreterences, 


1208 Designer or Superintendent. 
a" Graduate of textileschoo'. Exper! 
enced in mo-t kinds of woolens During 
the eight years very successful on fancy 
worateds and cassimeres. also overcoatings 
35 years of age and married. The best of 
references as to ability and character. 


COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


| 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 

accept posi ion as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good reter 
ences and « first-class record, and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds ot 
yarn, e-pecial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married, 


l 133 Is a goo.l man on cotton goods; age 

43; married; American, wants po 
sition as superintendent. Refers to first. 
class companies; is well posted on various 
kinds of machinery. 


1184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 

wants position. Age 50; married 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, ete.; also all 
kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
references. Superintendent eighteen years 
atone mill. 


l 177 Superintendent wants position in 

cotton mill. Will accept position as 
assistant superintendent, or weaver and de 
signer. Is familiar with a great many kinds 
of work. Has held positions in some of the 
largest mills in New Englan4, and refers to 
men who hold high po-itions in the best 
mille; agwe3s: manried 


WOOLEN CARDERS, 


579 Carder of the first rank, has 
Yt worked in the very best mills, well 
posted. Strong point; Australian and low 
stock. 


1147 Woolen Carder. Awe 45; mar 
ried. Overseer 18 years in one 

place. Long experience on a!l wool, wool 

and cotton mixed, shoddy, etc., ete. Will go 

anvwhere except Canada, 

710 Low «atock his atrong point, but 


has cared all kinds of stock. Age 40; 
married. Salarv #3.00. 





1082 Woolen carder experienced on 
Oe . 2 . . 

all clesses of underweur Hus 
worked for eight vears in one mill, 29 years 
of age and married. Good references. 


1190 Woolen Curder or Spinner. Age 
. 7; married: One reeler and one 
piecer in family. Has been overseer and 
spinner for the last filteen years for one 
firm, which is now ont of business. Refers 
to past employers. Can take position at 
once. Familiar with wool shoddy and 
ec wtten; Furbesh, Lee and other makes of 
machinery. 
1197 Weolen Carder wunts position. 
. Overseer over 16 year in some of the 
best woolen mills. Accustomed to all kinds 
ot work. Age 50; married. Well recom- 
mended. 
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l 153 Comber. Understands repairing 

“v¢ and running combers, speeders and 
cards. Over-eer seveu years in one of Eng 
lund’s fine mills,on counts ranging from 10s 
to 150+. Will accept a position as overseer 
or2d band, Refers to responsible parties as 
to ability and charaster. 


COTTON CARDERS. 


910 Esa good carder on plain, colored 

: und fancy white stock. Age 41. $2.50 

and up. 

1135 Second Mand of Cotton Card- 
ere 


ing and combing. Wants position. 
Has first-class references, Age 28. 





106 9 Overseer of Cotton Carding is 
“ open for a position, Age 40; mat 


wood 


for 


ried, 

910 Overseer of coiten carding. 

be man on white or colored yarns, 
plain or tancy work. Age 42; married. 


241 
= experience as over-eer in some first 
class miils, to which he refers. Sheeting 


Varns a specialty 

502 A First class cottc«n carder and spin 
v= ner is open for anengagemenut. Kefer 
ences are of the best 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1 l 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
— wants position. Has first-class ret 
erenCes. Age 37. Wages reasonable. Will 


necePt second hand’~ position. 

QO7 Woolen Spinner. Age 25; single 
. Wants position where there is an op 
portunity to rise in the business. 


Carder, cotton. Has had a thorough 





l 195 Spinner, Woolen. American; age 
“ 31; married. Experienced on yarns 
fromilto71l2run. Refers to past and pres 
entemployers. Wants position as overseer 
Will not go to Southern State-, Canada or 
Connecticut. Is an experienced overseer. 
] l | | Overseer of Spianing wants po 
sition, Age 43 und married. Has 
good recommendations from last employers. 
Has worked on cassimeres, wool shoddy, 
tancy eiderwown and flannels. Will go any- 
where. 


1152 Woolen Spinner wants position 

*=— aus overseer or 2d hand, in Southern 
cr Western States, or Pennsylvania. Age20; 
single. Understands Johnsacn & Bassett 
operators and mules. Has worked on a 
variety of goods. Good recommendations as 


to character and ability. 

Wants position as overseer of woolen 
884 spinning. Age 45; married. All 
classes of goods; now employed. Best of 
references. 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


| 198 Cotton Spinner, * pooling, 


warp: 

ing, slashing, web drawing, skein 
winding and quilting on linen. Well recom 
mended. Age 42; married. Has worked in 
some of the best mills. Will go anywhere. 
Would accept a good second band’s position 


] 196 Mule or Bing cotton 

. wants position as overseer. Age 36; 
married; 12 years in one mill; 6 years as 
mule spinner, 2 years as second hand and 4 
years a+ overseer. Has had a very thorough 
experience on ticking’, shirtings and den 
ims. Used to both Evglish and American 
make of machines. References are 
can accept position at once 


spinner 


good 





‘ 


] 189 Spinner, Cotton, Mule or Ring. 

“ Age 33; married. Ginghams, dress 
goods, flannels and hosiery yarns. English 
or American make of muchinery. Refer 
ences if desired. Don’t want a position in 
Maine, Canada or any Western state. 
Dressing or spin 

‘ ning Wants a positivun in a cotton 
mfll. Is an Al man en colored or white 
goods, and understands slashing and beam- 
ing thoroughly. Amet:can; age 38; married. 
Has had charge in -ome of the Lest milis of 
New Eogland. Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
goods, cheviots, fi nnels and = sateens. 
Familiar with Mason, Whitin and Lowell 
machinery 


1187 Overseer of 


1176 Ring Spinner, Overseer wants 
position on medium, fine or coarse 

spun yarns; age 38; married. Can take po. 
sition at once. Can furni-h satisfactory ref 
erences from past and present employers. 
Good reasons for wi-hing to make a change. 
1121 Overseer of Ring Spinning, 
= wants position, Can ran spinning, 
spooling, warping or reeling. Good refer 


ences. Age 34 and married. 

1158 Overseer of Ring Spianing, 
spooling, warping and -sla-hing 

wants position on white work, fine or co#rse. 

Age 16; single. Will go anywhere. Good 

references, Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 

Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 


1204 % 

or second hand and mule fixer on 
Pia t mules. Many years experience on 
yarns for dress goods in England, and al-o 
yarns for fine woolen cloth. 35 years old 
and married; good references. 


Situation wanted as boss spinner, 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


176 Wanted. A position as overseer of 

weaving, second band or loom fixer, 
either in a+ otiton, woolen or jute bagging 
mill. by a faithful, sober, steady man, fally 
capable in either of the above positions. 
Referenees furnished as to character and 
experience. 


] 1 13 Overseer of Weaving woolen or 

~’ cotton goods; ege 30 and marrie:. 
Will work for moderate pay until ability is 
proven. Will goanywhere. Hasa thorough 
knowledge of box looms and plain. Can 
furnish good references if required. 


| | 10 Overseer of Cotton Weaving, 

fancy or plain. Age 42; German. 
Wants position as overseer, or will take 
second hand’s position. Has had charge 
where first-class goods are made. Good ref. 


erences. 

1073 Overseer of Weaving. cotton. 
Is a good man on fancy work, fine 

goods, lenos,etc. Has good reference. Age 

35; married. Is familiar with the work in 

some ot the best mills in New England. 


1 127 Overseer of Weaving. French. 

= Age 34; married, Understands 
sheetings, drills and prints. Will go any 
where. Out of work; mill stopped. Refers 
to past employers, 





WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen Weaving 
., wants position. Would accept 2n-t 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
protestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
Knowles fancy and plain looms, al-o Davis 
& Furber. Cas-imeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels Will not go South, West or 
Pennsylvania, 
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1047 Overseer of Woolen Weaving. 
Wants position in N. E. States only. 
Age 30; married. Good man on cassimeres, 
kerseys and cheviots. Will work for rea 
sonable salary. 


10( ys Wants boss job in flannel mill. 

Northern New England preferred, 
also a gool man for dresser or fixer, has 
worked on flannels, serges, cheviots, fancy 
dress goods. Is 34, married. 


1115 Overseer of Weaving wants 

“ position in wo len mill; age 50 and 
married; mill stopped, cause of being out 
of a position; is a reliable man, first-class 
references; has worked on dress goods, car 
riage cloths, blankets, etc. 


| 172 Wants an Overseer’s Position. 

“— Has had charge of weaving and 
dressing, and is a designer. Crompton, 
Knowles or Gilbert looms. Two workers in 
family. Has first class references, 





FINISHERS. 


l 16 Woolen Finisher wants position 
American; uge 37. Don’t wantto go 
to Southern or Western States. Has had a 
thorough experience on ceviot-, cas-i 
meres, broadcloths, mohairs, beavers, cloak 
ings, Overcoatings, etc. Good references if 
required. 
YOR Es aun Al Woolen Finisher. Age 
=<{" 36; married. Has been employed in 
two of the very best mills in New England, 
and refers to them as to character and 
ability. 


104 Woolen Finisher. lias had ex 
perience on fancy and picce dyed 
goods, cassmeretes, cheviots, worsteds, ker 
seys and dress goods. Wants position as 
overseer or second hand in New England 
States. Age 2% years. Will work for $2 50 
per day. 
1207 Woolen or wersted ftnisher 
oI Wants position as 2nd hend in 
some first-cla<8 mill. Has had a good ex 
perience as 2nd hand, and reters to past and 
present employers; age 28 Especially 
strong on Scotch tweeds, dress goods and 
fancy cassimeres. Familiar witn English 
and American machinery. 


DYERS. 


l 1 19 Woolen Dyer. American; age 44; 

“ warried. Familiar with wool and 
worsted yarns, piece dyeing, cotton, cotton 
yarns, shoddy and eXtracts. Good refer 
ences, 





1188 Dyer on cotton yarn or thread 
VO Aye 28; married. Will not go South 
or to Canada References if required, Six 
years’ experience as second hand in a first 
class thread mill. 
1194 Dyer, Woolen; #ge 32; married 
. Has held position as assistant dver 
and overseer of dyeing. Refers to present 
employer, good reason for changing Could 
take position on one week's notice; worsted 
yarn<, wool in stock and piece dve- 


1 14 5 Overseer of Dyeing cotton Ac 

customed to cotton turead, cotton, 
varn and chaine waip. Has beld the posi 
tion of overseer in first-class mills and hasa 
general knowledge of cotton dyeing Age 
”, married. Now open for an engagement 
have references. 


165 Dyer, wants position on cotton 
l Pe war ginwhs 3.8 ws,and cotton 

goods, gingham trly ,an ! 
goods in general, long and short chain, Un 
derstands sizing. Southern states or Canada 
preterred. Now in the South Age 37 
married, 


] 166 Dyer on wool or cotton piece 

shein and raw stock. cotton and silk 
noil-,and mixed, fibresand knit yarns. Age 
40; married. Has -hsd a good experience, 
and refers to good parties. 


] 146 Bleacher and Dyer wants posi 

tion. Age35 and married. Is highly 
recommended by reliable manufacturers; 
experienced on all classes of underwear; 
also skein yarns, 


1199 Dyer. Wants position on fancy 

“\ cotton skein yarns, and long and 
shortchsins Husa thorough knowledge 
alizarine and indigo blue dyeing. 
twenty vears’ experience Can give 
class references 


1201 W ants po-ition in laboratory man 

= ufacturing, house or mills, or would 
accept a position as second hand of dyeing 
Age 28; single. Has been employed by two 
of the best houses in the country. Can take 
position at once Western and Southern 
States burred out 


] 175 Finisher or Dyer, woolen goods, 

'Y wants position in Western or South 
ern States; ca*simeres, blankets, dress 
goods.ete. Refers to mills in which he has 
held position as overseer; age 43; married 
References are good, 





KNITTERS. 


] 163 Kamit. Good man tor hosiery mill; 

understands buying, selling and 
finishing. Has had first class experience, 
and can farnish§ first-cla-s references 
Would accept position as travelling sales 
man 


| 164 Wants Position as superintendent 

of hosiery mill, or overseer of 
woolen carding and spinning. 35 years of 
age; 9 workers in family. Has good refer 
enc: s, and has had a good ¢ Xperience Fo. 
further information address No. 1164, care 
Guild & Lord 


113] Manager of Knitting Mill, o: 

will accept position as finisher and 
shipping clerk; #ge 3s. Has worked on cot 
ton and wool, flatund fleece, also rib goods 
Familiar with many kinds of machinery 
References trom first class men, 


1182 Superiatendent of Knitting 

— mill wants position Has bed a 
good experience as overseer of spinning and 
carding hosiery yarns, and more recently as 
tuperiutendent; is tamiliar with plain, 
funcy, two-thread, fleece back and glove 
trimmings. Understands nearly all kinds 
ot machinery. A good list of references 
Age 37; married 


1173 Wants Pesition as overseer of 

knitting department. Understand 
all kinds of machines; plush work, vertical 
stripes, full fashioned flat coff, rib knitting 
etc. Refers to good people who have known 
him for2s8 years, and others; age3s, married 


| 185 KMunit Superintendent or Over- 
~ see! H«ve successfully started 
several plants. Understands all kinds of 
cotton or worsted underwear, and all kinds 
of wachinery, spring or latch. Age 45; 
married 


Wants position as 2nd h nd ot card 
1180 ing in woolen Or knit mill, Age 
23; single. Has been successful in like pori 
tion. VPrefers position in Mass., R. 1., Conn., 
N.11., Penn., N. Y. or N Re ferences if re 
quired, 
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1137 Superintendent in knitting mill 
e Wants pusiton on kuit underwear. 
Tnoroughly understands latch needle, 
Thompkins Bros, Nye & Tredick, Scou & 
Williams and Crane Mfg. Co’s machines for 
plush und stockinette. Has first class refer 
ences #8 to character and ability. Age 29; 


married. 

11 {8 Mnitter or Machinist. Age 2s; 
married, Understands Lamb ma 

chines, full fashioned und«1 wear, and ladies’ 

and children’s underwear. Good references. 

Owing to the mill chutting down is now out 

ot work. 


677 Kaitter wants position. Is a man 
fullv capable of handling a knitting 
plant, hosiery or underwear. Age 32; mar- 
ried. Best of references as to character and 
ability. Can take position at once. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1087 Overseer of Beaming, Design- 
ing or Weaving. 35 yeurs of age 

Has worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantaloon goods, ging 
hams. etc. Highly recommended. Will go 
any where in the United States. 


Married 


1157 Wants position. Has a general 
Y' knowledge of all departments in a 
cotton mill, and ean fill mo-t any position 
Has highest of references; age 26, married 


1119 Saleaman,. wants position selling 
“ dyestuffs. Is a thoroughly posted 
man in thisline; can refer to past employ 
ers. Will goanywhere. Age 4l and married. 
| 124 Bleacher wants position. Age 50; 

-—* married. Has been employed in a 
first class bleachery for several vears, and 
can furnish good references. Will go any- 
where. Wages moderate. 


~se 
1156 
sition. 
Age 33. 
the Western or Southern states. 
position at once; good references. 


2nd Mand of Dyeing or oversec: 
of wa-hing and bleaching wants po 
Familiar with knit goods, wool. 
Don’t want a position in Canada or 
Can take 


1162 Geod Man for Beaming De- 

— partment. On heavy sized, plain 
calicoes and colored cotton goods, twihtis 
and sheetings. Willgo anywhere. Age 33; 
married. Good references. 


549 Hosiery Superintendent. Now 
EF emplo) ed in a firs'-class mill; wishes 
to change. Don’t want a position in the 
Southern States«r Canada. Has started five 
new knitting millsduring the past ten years. 
Is an American, 3! vears of age and married 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery and 
has first class references. 


1192 Worsted Steam Dresser wants 
“= position as overseer. Has worked 
in some ot the best mill- in England and 
America. Has high references; ave 36; mar- 
ried. Has a thorough knowledge of both 
plain and fancy work. 


1 155 Wool Sorter. Understands grad 
ov ing all sorts of wol 24 years of 
Will go anywhere, except 


age, and single. 
i Can take position at 


ing Western States. 
once. 


S87 Overseer of Speoling in a knit o: 


Is competent to take sn 
perintendency of a knitting mill. Is expe 
rienced principally on fine underwear, 35 
years of age; married. Will not go South 
orto Canada. 


cotton mill 


533 Situation wanted as superintendent 

in flax, bemp or jute mill. Can make 
all kinds of yarn, threads, sail twines. Best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Twenty years experience in the same line, 


both wet and dry spinning 

] ] 4 { Salesman wants position as trav 
eling salesman for dyestuffs, mill 

supplies, oils, etc., in which line he has had 

a good expeirence. Has first-class letters of 

recommendation from past employers, and 

others; age 45; widower. 


] 14 1 Overseer of Wool Sorting wants 
Osttion, Understands sorting and 
grading 1n all its branches; 20 years experi 
ence as boss sorter. Can give the best ot 
references from past and present employers. 
Is a good judge of the shrinkage of wool, and 
understands the selection of woo] in market 
for mill. Has six workers in family. 
] 134 Position wanted as designer or as 
Sistant superintendent by young 
man, graduate of the Philadelphia Textile 
School; now employed. High references. 


478 Woolen Saperintendent wants 

position as superintendent of a2 or 4- 
set mill, Age 41; married; now employed. 
Familiar wi h all the improved machinery. 


Hus good referentes. 

| l 51 Asst. Superintendent or De- 
. signer wants position. Age 33; mar 

rie’. Worked on cloakings, fa.ey worstedds, 

cheviots, dress goods anu cassimeres. Can 

refer to past employers. 


| 137 A Salesman for an Underwear 
' Mill. Would prefer the account of 
some large underwear mill exclusively. 
Salury or commi-sion. Is an experienced 
salesinan and with 9 years practice in the 
manufacture of knit underwear. 


1205 Desigaer, Woolen, wants posi 
“VV tion. Age 30 and married. R-fers 
to som of the best nen and mills. Prefers 
& pori ion in Mass., R. I., Conn., Penn. or 
N. X. Experienced on plain and fancy 
woolkns and worsteds, cheviots, cassi 
mere- und fancy tweeds. 


1206 A Woung Man, 2 years of age 
= who bas had ten years’ experience 
in a bleaching department, desires a 
position, Can bleach tor dyed or white 
work trom the caustic soda or lime formule. 
Can furnish reference as to workmansnip 
character and sobriety 


12 ) Silk Superintendent is open tor 

a= an engagement with a first-class 
company Hus a thorough knowledge of all 
the details connected with the manutactur 
ing of silk ribbons and hat bands, from 
throwing tothe finished product. Has held 
the position of -uperintendent of a first-class 
mili for several years. Under 30 years ot 
age, and married Has the best of refer 
ences. For any farther information address 
this paper. 


Silk Ribbons Superintendent. Is a 
practical weaver and designer. Hus worked 
in some of the first factories in Germany 
and in New York, and has an experience of 
ten years as superintendent and designer. 
Best reterences. Salary governed by posi- 
tion. P, 147, care TEXTILE WORLD. 


1 ] 12 Position wanted as assistant super- 

~ intendent or designer in woolen 
mill (N. B states preferably), by young man 
26 years of age, of several years mill experi 
ence and a graduate of the Philadelphia 
rextile School. The salary expected would 
be small to begin with, as astart is the chief 
object at present. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


TEXTILE MILL To Locate in the City of 
WANTED ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Buildings for manufacturing purposes (One never been used) are located 
within nine blocks from center of city. three trolley lines running near 
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by Steam or electric power supply. Fire hose and connections on cash 
floor, Location is favorable tor obtaining helpofuny kind. Railroud facil 
ities first-class, and cheap rates to all parts of the world. 


Address, P 132, TEXTILE WORLD. 





FREE. SITES 
OTTON 
MILLS 


Along the line of the Illinois Central Rail 
road Co. in West Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana are offered with cheap fuel, low 
priced American labor, best of fre'ght fxcil 
ities, and, in many locations, exemption 
from taxation for ten vears, with liberal 
subscriptions to stock, if desired. ; 

Write for pamphlet“ One Hundred Cities 
and Towns Wanting Industries,” which 
gives in a nutshell statistics of desirable 
places, The undersigned solicits and will 
treat in confidence all correspondence with 
those pro=pecting for new locations 


CEORCE C. POWER, 
Industrial Commissioner, I. C. R. R. Co., 


506 Central Station, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factory SITES ++ 


Sap co) 
in the fast growing villa of 
DOLCEVILLE, - N. Y. 

Water unexcelled tor Wool Washing. 
Power furni=hed at very low price. 
Good Locations along Railroad 
Rest Shipping Facilities 
FORK PARTICULAKS ADDRESS 
ALFRED DOLGE, Dolgeville, %. ¥ 








FOR SALE. 


Two Garnett Machines 


Cheap, but in good order with belts. Are 
sold only asl have no use for them, One is 
2ecylinders 60-inch, and the other is 3 cyiin 
ders, 48-inch. E 

*s,”’ care TEXTILE WOKLD 


FOR SALE. 
The Delhi Woolen Mill, 


DELHI, N. Y. 


Run by water and steam power! 
building is 108 feet by 34 feet; thre« 
high; fully equipped with machin 
Yearly productive capacity 70,000 to 
irds of cloth 
If not sold as a factory, the mach 
is for sale, consisting, in part, of the 
iowllg:—One set iron frame card 
Weston press; one 6-4 Curtis & Ma 
perpetual shear; one Curtis & Marblk 
frame double-cylinder brush one 
spindle Davis & Furber mule; one 6 
Curtis & Marble rotary gig; one 0-ir 
Curtis & Marble steamer, and one J 
Hunter Machine Company's fulling 
will be 
purchase 


culars furnished by 


J. H. ROBINSON, Deihi, N. Y. 


For Sale or Rent! 


Manufacturing Plantin Penasylvania 
adapted to Mosiery Underwear or 
“other manufacturing. 

Two story building 50x150 feet with two 
story wirg; abundant land to enlarge on 
Engine, Boilers, Line Shatting, D) namo and 
Gas fixtures in building 

Cheap Fuel. Railroad switch a jo'ns 
Center of 20,000 population with few facto 





‘ies and no Jabor complications. Distanc« 
to Philadelpha 150 miles to New York 165 
miles direct. 

iddress, P 150, Textile World. 


Factory Building for Lease or Sale, 
BELLEVILLE, ILLS. 


Electric lightand power and steam hat 
furnished. Will remodel to suit tenant 
Within 14 miles of burivess district of St 
Louis, Mo. Railroad and shipping facilities 
unsurpassed Special inducements from 
city. Address, J.G.CBEWsts. 
Belleville. Ells. 








Wanted. One improved Branson knitter 
with web hol }.down attachments; two ev] 
inders, No. 5, 3} inch diameter: 136 needles 
eauge 4. Give lowest price Achdress ELA 
Pigeon, Brattlebore, Vt, 





WANTS 127 





Profitable Investment! 


A large hosiery mill in the richest part 
of a strong Gold-Standard western Stats 
equipped with the best automatic ma 
chinery, capable of making large profits 
needs more capital to properly push bus 
ness during the coming good times 
man with cash can buy a large block 
its stock, with any position desired; « 
could exchange gilt-edge trust bonds 
the capital needed. Investigate, and 
particulars from 

P. 149, care THE TEXTILE WORLD 

620 Atlantic Ave Boston 


FOR SALE, SECOND-HAND MAGHINERY. 


Double Corliss Engine, cylinder 2tx6 in Single Corliss 
Engine, cylinder 20x48 in. Singles Corliss Engine, cylinder 
16x in Single Corliss Engine, cylinder 12x24 in 0-40 
ow and 100 H. P. Automatic Engines 

Large stock of Plain Slide Valve Engines, Boilers, Steam 
Pumps, Feed Water Heaters, Lathes, Plav 
Drill Presses, Milling Machines, Electric Motor 
namos, and Wood-working Machines. L+t me know your 
wants ae my stock is constantly changing. Yours respect 





toc i 
fully, FRANK TOOMEY, 131 No. 3rd St., Philadelphia 





WANTED: 
An Enterprising Manufacturer 


To engave inthe p oduction of -everal new 
articles in the textile line. The-e articles 
are being made of a new 1aw material 
whichis very cheap, and can be made to 
resemble, when spun, either linen or woolen 
thread, at the option ot thespinner. Several 
European countries, where the spinning and 
weaving of this raw muterial ha+ been pat 
en ed, are producing this new class of goods 
with great success. For farther particalar, 
aldress: Progress, care TEXTILE WORLD 


WANTED: Desirable Accounts 


One of the largest Lmporting »n! C mis 
sion Houses want« de-irable Domestic and 
Foreign a comunt=. Interview or correspond 
ence with mill owners or salesmen controll 
ing same desired 


Address: L. W. L., TEXTILE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURER WANTED. 


One who has looms 60 inches and wider, 








to make Union Carriage Cloths for party 
who will purchase the goods in case lots 
Address with samples, specifying prices 
and widths, and capacity in yards per 
month. “S W B,” Textile World, Boston 





DYESTUFF SALESMAN WANTED. 


Well founded dyestuff manufacturing 
concern wishes to connect with a first 
class salesman in this line with a view 
partnership. Please address full particu 
lars in confidence to P. O. Box 935, New 


York. 


H. R. STOOPS & CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa 


KNITTING MACHINE NEEDLES, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 


Parts for Willeox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co 


WANTED: 


A MAN thovough'y tamiliar with the 
munufacture of silk twist; alse silk, 
worsted, mohair and cotton braids ot 
every description. Mu-t be good de 
signer and thoroughly familiar with 
the trade. Address, BRAIDS, 

Care Textile World 








Secretary Wanted. 


Wanted 4 young man with $3000to 35000 
can secure position of secretary of an im 
portant manufacturing enterprise in the 
South. Excellent opening. Address 

SUBSTANTIAL ENTERPRISE, 
Box 150, Atlanta, Ga 





Wanted. One or two bright. energetic 
sulesmen for u general line of dyestuffs, 
chemicals, etc. State full particulars as to 
where last employed. territory covered and 
salury expected. Liberal arrangements 
will be mate with the right men and all 
applications consi Jered confidenti»l. 

Address P 148, care 'EXTIE WORLD. 


EF'OR SALE! 
CESSNER CIC. 


sitest improved God as new. 
100 inches wide 


Columbia Mills, © Lewiston, Maine. 








—South Curolina, Landrom. Tle Landrum 
tton Mills have b-en incorporated with a 
‘api al stock of #100 000 


South Carolina, Marion. The Pee Dee 
tton Mills have been incorporated with a 
‘tpital stock of $50,000. 


Sou'h Carolina, Union The Excelsior 
Kuitting Milis have been incorporated; 
capital stock $10,000 


—Wisconsin, Appleton. Information 
reaches us that the Lake Superior Knit 
ting Works, of Marquette, Mich., are 
nhout to remove their plant to this city 
They will occupy the upper floor of the 
building now occupied by the Appleton 
Printing & Paper Co., on the Lake St. bridge. 
It is the intention of the company to have 
the plant in running order the first part of 
February 


—Wisconsin, Milwaukee. The LaCrosse 
Chenille Works have been incorporated with 
a capital of #5000. A. R. Miller, B. G. Alex- 
ander, and H. A. Loeffeler are the incorpor 
utors. 


Pennsylvania, Avon. Thomas G. Spang- 
ler of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, has formed a 
partnership with Stephen A. Light of the 
firm of Light,& Deer of this place, to conduct 
a business under the name ot The Avon 
Knitting Company. They will manufacture 
knit goods at Avon. 
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FLORES ID Veh 


TEXTILE WORLD 





THE TEXTILE WORLD'S 
DIRECTORY ite votume ot convenient ste n ro 


sponse to the demand that the sectional 


of the TR DE directories heretofore publish db quarterly 
— A 


should appear under one cover. The same 


general style which has characterized the quarterly issues will be preserved. ‘Thi 


map features which have proved so popular will be retained, and improvemen 


made wherever opportunity occurs. 


What it will Contain: 


A complete directory of textile establishments of the United States, including 
cotton mills, woolen mills, knitting mills, silk mills, flax mills, jute mills, dy« 
works, print works, bleacheries 


Detailed information will be given about each establishment, viz., the name of the 
company or firm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes. number sets of 
cards and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or wate 
power, whether a dye house or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct l 
many instances it gives the name of the bnyer of raw materials and sapplies. To the tr 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where tl 
are mills, 80 that trips may be planned rhe railroad connections are given, and distance 


} 


may be estimated accurately from the maps 


Carefully Prepared Lists! 


sSesides the complete information concerning the mills outline 
o contain carefully prepared lists of 

Dry goods commission merchants in the prine 

Dealers in raw materials in the principal citic 

Lists of manufacturing clothiers 

Lists of suit and cloak makers, 


Lists of principal 


jobbers and large retailers, and 


Other buyers from first hands These latter lists ill be invaluable to textil 


turers and sellers of textile fabrics 


Supplemented from Month to Month! 


This directory will be supplemented from month to month by the reports in the TEX TILI 
WORLD, and six months after its publication, a special statistical issue of the TEXTILE WonrLp 


will contain supplementary data accrued in that time 


A Book of Over 300 Pages! 


The annual directory will not be one of the regular issues of the TEXTILE WORLD, but a 
separate publication, containing upwards of 300 pages. Itis carefully compiled by the TEX 
TILE WORLD's Staff from entirely independent personal investigation and reports. 

This complete directory will be sentfree to every paid up subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD 
at time of publication, and it will be included in the regular subscription price, which will be un 
changed, viz., $2.00 per year. (It will also be sent to others, as per prospectus in return for 
courtesy in furnishing information; also to advertisers. 

It is not the present intention of the publishers to sell the directory separately from the 
TEXTILE WORLD, or at least, if so, the price will not be less than the yearly subscription price 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, viz., $2.00. There will in all probability be a certain number of copies 
with special bindings, for which the price, including the TEXTILE WorLD, will be #30 
work of compilation is now actively going forward, and the directory will be issued early in 
the year 

For accuracy, convenience of arrangement and value of contents, « very effort will be 
made to make it 

Superior to any Directory published, regardless of price. 


Free to paid-up Subscribers ! 





DYESTUFFS 


FAST COLORS 


For Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Gieen and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORGHL & (0. “°wexe*SSrux” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & CO., Muehlheim o|! M. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





FARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


77 William Street, New York. 16 Hamilton Street, Boston 
11 North Front Street, Phila. 161 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


Aniline Colors, Alizarine, Dyestuffs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WELL KNOWN ALIZARINE AND DIRECT DYEING 
BENZIDINE COLORS, 


—— MANUFACTURED BY 


FARBENFABRIKEN, formerly FRIEDR. BAYER & COMPANY, Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany, 


Sole Agents of the H ulson River Aniline Color Works. Albany, N. Y 





TEXTILE WORLD 


JOHN J. KELLER & C0, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





220 Church St., Philadelphia. 153 Milk St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO., Basle, Switzerland. 


SAHA AKAROA AH 





DYESTUFFS 131 


Ww. J. Matueson & Co., uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 





New York, 
Boston, 


Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 


Montreal, Canada. 
New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


DY E; vw oop EXTRACTS. 


the Unite U Sts nada fo 
ACTLEN-GESELLSCHAFT 





Silk ul Cott 


CHROMANIL BROWNS. 


New direet ly r colors ttt il bi ill *\ ng sten ath, = we cing fast cutch 
a idle che ‘a nent i ( oh ome id B Tu ste 


NEW YORK: 55 ao KKMAN SP, rena AD veep 24 ARCH ST 
117 UIE s HAMI.T¢ NTARIC 


n KLPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 


BRANCHES: 
>0-22 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
253-285 Congress Street. Boston Mias« 
124 Michigan Street, Chicarge, Eli, 
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THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 





Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


13326137 F'romt Strcet, New Work. 





NEW COLORS FOR COTTON 


St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Paris, France. 


VIDAL BLACK for Dyeing. VIDAL BLACK § for Printing. 
THIO-CATECHINE for Dyeing. THIO-CATECHINE 8 for Printing. 
CACHOU DE LAVAL for Dyeing. CACHOU DE LAVAL § for Printing. 
Fast to Light, Soap, Alkali and Acid. 


Dyeing on Sumac and Antimony Mordant. The only perfect Indigo 
. Blue onthe market. It dissolves readily, dyesevenly and IS FAS' 


Send for product and dyed samples, processes, etc., to 


SYKES & STREET, 


New Work. Boston. FPhiladciphia. 
SOLE U. 8. AGENTS. 


Oo. S. JANNEY & CoO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, TUMERIC, CHINA CLAY, Ete. 


AND DEALER} IN 





Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 
AGENTS FOR 

WATSON, WALKER & QUICKFALL, Lro., Legos, Ena., - - - EXT. INDIGO, ARCHIL AND CUDBEAR 
BALTIMORE CHEMICAL CO., : MORDANTS AND COLORS FOR DYERS, CALICO PRINTERS, ET( 
TRELAVER CHINA CLAY AND CHINA STONE “WORKS co., Watososh CLAYS FOR POTTER® AND 
MID CORNWALL CHINA STONE AND CLAY CO., Lro., ) ’ 

AMERICAN GLUCOSE CO., BurFato, N. Y., - . - - 

SCHILL & SEILAOHER, SturrTGart, GERMany, ANTIMONY SALTS 


No, 70 Kilby St., Boston, Nos. 8 & 10 Letitia St,, Phila, 





DYESTUFFS AND CREMICALS 


C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline = Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANIIAINE Ors AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresyiblue, OB pat'd. ) For Cotton Thio Versuvine,J BB. ) One dipforcotton 
BB * absolutely - Brown, BB. | and mixed goods, 





RR * { fast to +e Yellow, Rn. wool and cotton 
Cc reayivictet _ Sunlight » Orange, G. silk and cotton. 


Naphtazine Blue (Pat.)—a fast acid Navy Blue for Wool. 


for Cotton and Mixed Goods 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat'd, ‘oai"sca ‘Souce ufc 


FAST DIAZOTABLE Lacie’? PAT’D. 





Established 1834. H. G, JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





Fuller’s Earth without Crit, 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


A. de RONDE c& CO.,., 
254 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Woolens washed with Patent Refined Fuller's Earth are much 
more durable and handle much softer than those cleansed by 
soaps and other means asa 

For practical proof of these facts aiieee as above, or 


H. N. GARRETT, A.M., INST. C.E., 
101 Sydney Place, ‘ Bath, <p 


Proprietor of Midford |} Earth Refi W 


NASHOBA COMPANY, “AYER, MASS. 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


~--F ANKHAUSINE. ~ 


A CLEANSING MORDANT FOR COTTON DYEING, 
PRINTING AND BLEACHING. 





FANKHAUSINE Saves Time, Labor, Fuel and Dyestuffs, gives more even 
brighter, faster colors and softer goods. 


By using FANKHAUSINE cotton is dyed directly without boiling out. 
SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION TO 


NASHOBA COMPANY, - - AYER, MASS. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


FE ATTEAUX & C0. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline Colors, Dye Stuffs and Chemicals, 


CALLEINE BLUE New one dip piece dyes, 
CALLEINE BLACK 5 Faster than-Alizarine. 


Colors Produced at One Half the Cost. 








FRENCH BLACK. FOR WOOL, YARN AND PIECE DYEING. 
IMPERIAL BLUE B & BB. VERRITINE PASTE. 
DYEWOOD AND TANNIN EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


172-178 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Works: W. First, D, and Cypher Sts., South Boston. 





F, G. PAULY, Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Vice Pres. I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 


ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 
Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 


Works: FLUSHING, L. I. 184 Front St.. NEW YORK. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 0's" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


S: 1 L. Peck. . 
Edward E, Arnold. ARNOLD PECK & CO ESTABLISHED 
William H. Hoffman. 5 + A.D. S15. 


Successors to Mason, Chapin & Co, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


indigo, Archil, Olive Oil, Cutch, 


— AND — 


ALL DYESTUFFS For Printers, Bleachers, Dyers, and Manufac 


Special attention given to Starches, Gums, ard materials for starching, softening, 
and finishing ‘all fabrics. 
WOOL SCOURING POWDERED POTASH. 


Works at DIGHTON, MASS. Sole agents for The Mathieson Alkali Works, Saltville, Va. 
Providence, R. |. New York, N.Y. Boston, Mass. 


BHACEtL ck COO 


ME 
Martferd, Conn... and 372 374 Atlantic Ave., Boston. ™ 


Proprietors GROVE WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, ~' + & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck 
low’s Dve ing Extracts. J. R. G. Cochineal, Ete 


NCHOR COLOR MFC. CO. 


464-66 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 109 WN. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 

CENEVAN BLUE “! C ”? bricit, tast cotor, «peciatly adapted for Hosiery Good 
LACTIC ACID, tre from adulteration. DOES NOT srKIP 
CORNEAS CE yur, ANILINES and ALIZARINES, S5ra)H Qn nice 
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Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 


Endigotine, Gendarme Blue, S, gt 
ne Soo as dame. wee om + 


Soda, Cutch & 


Ss gh Gambier Extracts, 


Bisulphite of {¢ hrome, 
| chro Indigo Substitute, 
Steam Black, 
attarts, & go® Acetate of Chrome, 
al er Chlorogen., Sucrosine, 


Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


foun” Pie +. ara ttng, 





TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6O., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe Bourse, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St., PHILADEDPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS : EXTRACTS, | tiicxzr= 


ESTABLISHED 1363. 


BEAL LE & CO. 


Manufacturers Aniline Colors ‘ee 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 115 & 117 South Front Street. BOSTON, 463 Atia’ ic Avenue. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Pure Extracts of Dye Woods and Dye Liquors, 


58 STONE & 93 PEARL STS.. NEW YORK. 
Boston, 58 Pearl St. Atlanta, 123 Marietta St. Philadelphia, 113 Chestnut St. 
Archil, Fustic, Sumac, Hypernic, and Cutch Extracts. 
Genuine Hematine, Either Liquid, Paste or Solid 


HENRY M. POLHEMUS, T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 


Successor to Gridley & Co., Importers and Manufacturers of 


BROKER AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 
145 Milk Street, 
ACIDS, CHEMICALS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. — Works at Walpole, Mass. BOSTON. 
66 Maiden Lane, New York. | Telephone 1580. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals, Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool 

and Silk, Shades Matched. Full particulars on applica 

tion. Nubian One-dip Fast Black for Woolens. Lion 

Improved Ammoniated Potash Wool Scourer, Alzarine 
os 6 and Hematine Mordants, Etc. 


273 Congress Street, Boston, Maas. 

















Established 1758. 


JOSEPH OAT 4 SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY, 


———q7 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 


QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


Doors, Windows and Blinds. 


BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window and Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 


- - 
t - 
— ; —_-" 
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TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 


FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 














Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 
Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lurmber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ( BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, 104 Friend Street, 


P.O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 


es aan eeneeaeeeeneene De DLA ALLLBSOSAeeeaal | 
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BEST or VENTILATION. 


THE OOST IS SMALL BUT THE SATISFACTION IS GREAT. 
No Building is Complete without a 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR. 


Made in all Sizes from 2 inches to 7 feet, and 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY STORMPROOF with no Back Draught. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO.. 


INCORPORATED, 


Main — 316 Philadelphia Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Se nd for Te stimonials and Discounts Foreign Offices, London, Paris, Geneva. 


NEW ENGLAND 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 





PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


From! te 6 ft In Diameter, 





AMOS EI. EXALIL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All kinds of VATS A AND TUBS us sed by 


lis, Factories, etc. 


a Cedar Vat and Tank Factory. a 


Dyers, Bleachers, 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 








Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
ete RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity orshape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 























Drying, Sulpher House 


Dye. Sucks Saree ce. Cypress Lumber Co, 


Turned Shapes. Espe cialis manutactured 
Cedar and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot. 
ton Dyers’ Purposes Cedar Lapping te 
Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manutactured by ee 
and all information trom a 


BE. M. HABE DRIC#E, 
3ite Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TANK... 
| CYPRESS FACTORY. 
mes toets DYERS CLOGS APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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HERE IT IS! 


WHAT were) Gemeasge have been 


THE GREATEST Ap Wi QV fon ine american marner 


The Berry Wheel, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It has been fully demonstrated during the past ten years 
that this Wheel bas no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats in the air. For Drying «ll kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, etc. 

BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 
to 0 per cent. 

We have no long list of testimonials to offer. Anyone can getthem,. THEW COST 
NOTHUING, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to amy or all of our customers 


Mill Wemtilation 
Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
Removing Steam 


POSITIVELY this Wheel hasno BACK DRAUGHT, ani is the only Whee! that 
discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
CALICO PRINTERS! "#3333 


LAPPINGS and BLANKETS. 


They are the best made 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


Dealers in D) estuffs ant Textile trade sup 
plies. Sole agents for United States. 22 Dey 
St., New York. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. 


CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tubs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. Bands fitted 
with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Rods with friction 
plates. Over 200 sizes. Send for information. 


virvxc WIND MILLS. 


Most durable, always satisfactory. They are working in 
every country on earth. 














Office and Salesrooms: 


It John St. N. Y. City. 


Factory : 


Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, I’res anil Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y 
AMOS. W. C. ARNOLD, Agent 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Prsezee.® 
5 Manufacturers of 


Calonders, Starch Mangles, Calender Rells of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching: Dyeing Machinery 


l’rinting Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machine- 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Feed, Can Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines, Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, 


and Sole Manufet'nof IA GIVE POWER FEED PuUM.,P. 


Send for Catalogue. 


LINCOLN & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVED MACHINERY FOR 


o e s cT 5 I] © 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 
Mather & Pla tt’s "Pa tent re olf-feed ing Tenters. 

Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 70 Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, 








Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 
TUBULAR FABRICS. 


KENT ST. AND FITCHBURG BR. R., SOMERVILLE, MASS 





COPPE PRINT ROLLERS 
For CALICO ade & SINGE PLATES 


Best of Workmanship, Quick Delivery and Bottom Prices. 


New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 








Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap 
yaratus for Logwood Extract 
Sienaiastesete. Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 
Copper Swing Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all parts 
———e of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Seon., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Millyard, Paterson, W. J. 
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RODNE ¥ bert raat arg 
Einginees 5 pjnists sn rass Koynders W LS 
fice Lalla: TURB INE WATER Raat 


AR OTH pean GATE GEARING, REGULATORS and everything 
(< perLaining t 0 


sostow RINISHING MACHINERY since 


INCLUDING 
Ry iLey st « Rotary Fulling Mills. Cloth Washers MIL Wom. 
Dolly Washers For HoSiery Goods. Crank Fulling Mills, ORANG’ 
Wool Washers, Dusters.Gigs. Dye Tubs, Blue Vats,etc. MASS. 


ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS, UNDERWRITERS’ SIZES. 





Stockings, Underwear, Stock, Yarns, 
Cloth, Ete. 


Textile Machinery and Shafting Work. 
PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO 


———— Hancock St., above Lehigh Ave., 
250 Doz. STOCKING DRYER PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—* ECONOMIZER. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER FOR 


= ~~ BLEACHERIES and DYE HOUSES. 


ih i “é, * Write for New Book.on the Economizer and for list of 
lili ii} yy ‘ Bleacheries using it 
; Sole Makers in the United States. 


THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
ange Bldg.. B MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


321 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 


Analytical Chemical and Technological 


LABORATORY. | ai d = | CRAWFORD 


Dr. Harwood Huntington, LL. B., a 
159 Front St., cor. Maiden Lane, f ‘ - ai ! Hollow Plate 


NEW YORK. 


Chemical Patents Drafted, Chemical Problems Studied, i Wi | Steam 


Law and Patent Cases, 


4 ih 





THE 


French, German and — Spoken. aI 
P h D., School of Mines, Columt ege; Member of th | oe Hat Press 
Bar; Pas t Mei -m be r of the t Societe trie - de aihonee o \ - an ' Wi} 
Mh the Sayles Brother rs vs ot Fell x ‘ r lu « ‘ia Col eg Ih dd j ij \ ie) Ae 
” Reference *s by permiss President S ow, President ; i f ’ 
yen Mar pret. ales Fr ea Maun. War Fiskhardt & OU meee (SW Ortbinvestigating 


Bayles Bleachery, n Blesching, Dyeing and Printing Cow | LS ) ) Crawford & Son 


Consulting Chemist for the Textile W« -* 1. 
Nash u a, N. HM. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


eC , = 
1 | 


yi § Sames} Hunter |) 


aL) [> 


—N ard DO. Did) fo 


} Massa. 


ADAMS: 








Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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New Shear Rest. 








PATENT PENDING.) 


SAVES um. 
ENOT HOLES 
EF*LOCE§ HOLES anv 
THE LisT 


ALL AT THE SAME TIME. 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY OF OUR SHEARS WITH LITTLE EXPENSE. 


Owned, Manufactured, and Sold Exclusively by 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


SPRINGFIELD. VERMONT. 
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THE AMERICAN NAPPING MACHINE CO. 


OWNERS OF THE 


CHAS. HEAP, U. S. N. M. CO. and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS ON 





NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. & Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE COMPANY 


BUILDERS AND SELLING AGENTS, 


NORTH ANDOVER, . . MASS. 





wile HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Gaice and Warks at Wenmer square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The only school in’ = =~=§AND MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
America which (C1 ASSES OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, : Philadelphia, Pa. 





THe LOWELL —a_ 


TEXTILE SCHOOL, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Will open February 1st, 1897, for day and evening instruction in 


Carding, Combing, 
Spinning, Weaving, 


and 


Designing all Varieties of Textiles. 


For further information address, 


CHRISTOPHER P. BROOKS, Director, 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Caps 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits, Hosiery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 


Automatic Seamless Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 


Te BATLILOUW CRANE MEG. Co. 
tt Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine LAKEPORT. N.H. 

Built with Sectional Cam . P tune . 

weight take up. best Strong Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


stand Most Durable Machine. For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jerse 
Two weet | +4 Knee moenas. Clash and Stockinet. y 
We 


‘Br rushing M . neh a A ey of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 


Lewis! lent nes, 601 & MediaSts, Phila, Pa. Self Oiling Brackets. 


H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 








Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
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BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


..» BUILDERS OF ... 


Knitting Machinery, 





Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Loopers and 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 


Semi or 


Parts. 


Presses and 
Plain, 


ey ae ee oe ee ee ee 2 ek 


Boards. 


34 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE 
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G. M. FANNING 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. "°"#{ii: °° 


G. W. PAYNE. 


PATENT CONE WINDERS. ©” wind irom Cop. Skein or Bobbin, 


Upright Quillers, Quill 

from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 

and Reel Spindles, 

Gop Skewers, Warp 

Spools, Spooler 

Guides, Bolsters and 

: Steps Made and Re- 

— ——— paired at Short 
SS ee Notice. 


wWrORES: 


102 and 106 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 
Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW CHAMPION 
Rib Knitting Machines, 
Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send for Descriptions 


New Champion Rib Knitting Machine. 
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Pepper Manufacturing Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Cireular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men's Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


andl with re f merit not to be found in any 
other style of machir for 

SWEATERS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

LEGGINS. 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 

Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 





Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, N. H. 





EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE TILE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


Knitting | 
e With or with- 
Machine, out Fashion 


Device 


That will stand all Factory Strain. 


Add all communications for prices and 
san ple ym the 3-4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE MEG 0, 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.R. R. So. Bethlehem, es 
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HN W. HEPWORTH & CO., B, denckes Man’ Co, 


aurpunes oF 15 WEEDEN STREET, 


AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS Sa iii = 
HOSIERY NACHINES 


AND 





| 


Looping Machinery. 





“ELECTRIC” 





AUTOMATIC ANTTING MACHINE. 


Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


rom the Coarsest to the Finest Gange 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST.,)""" "Stew ‘acetic; work, 


PHILADELPHIA. Easy to Learn 
For further particulars apply as above. | Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms. 








KNITTING MACHINERY 


“STANDARD By Seamless 
— Hosiery. 


The finest and best 
Knit Fabrics for any 











purpose, are made on 


Spring Beard Needies. 


There is only one 





Seamless Knitting . 
We sd Sela { Machine using Spring 


Beard Needles .... 
i bag — 


> 
Ee | Superior to all other machines in 





Simplicity, 
Durability, 


| h Large Product, 
re Fine Cauges, 


Superiority of Fabric, 
And as a Money-Maker. 


=> > 
"| THOROUGH INVESTIGATION 


INVITED. 
( IN STATES AND INTERNATIONAL s : 
pe rr Full information may 
ATLANTA, GA., November Ist, 1895. : 
This certifies that the Appropriate Jur be had by applying 
has awarded to the STANDARD MACHINE : 
CO., of Philadelphia, Pa., Diploma of Honor to the builders. . . 
and GOLD MEDAL—Automatic Knitting Mach- 
inery 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


c. a-conen, eutentsery ot-Aworts. | National Antomatic Knitter 


P res side ant and General Director. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA,” pa. | 1724-26-28 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA, 
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PERSEVERANCE MitLius. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., “7 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall, 1897, Samples Now Ready. 
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FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLEMING €& CHAPIN, 
Braids ,.,Tapes , Yarns *, %. Threads 





Use the Genuine Patented 


LSE CROCHET LACE EDGINGS 
P= ROTANY WORSTED FACINGS 


Manufactured ma sr letters-patent 
arantes ad December, 1894. 


“tp, am 


A AWA, 
ea as 


rhe Rest Splicing Tars* 45 Church St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





GERMANTOWN 


Sesgets’ LACE AND RDGING WORKS. 


iia es ig F. A. BYRAM, 


eee i oe me fa © Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, einen, Pa. 
— FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 





GIBBONS FRAME 


sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladeliphia. 





‘CAMPBELL & CLV TE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
x COHOES, ALBANY CO.,N. 1. /* 


Border Machines 
‘SOME Ng 


Je} UONIAE BAL4 pue INDY 
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The Unique we THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented fur 


piccinpnlai sR ™ Wool Stockings. 


SEAMLESS KNITTER satan 


Changes yarn in the heel and 


r . . be 
Ang NesG 6S sisen com bt toe automatically. 


used, 





Well built, strong and dur 


Transfer device most practi- 
able. 


cal. 


‘ = ; High grade 
No delicate parts. Simple 
construction. 
Light running 


Needles all alike and inex = 
pensive. No cylinder to give trouble 
4 


No sliding sinkers to wear otter Machine easily managed 
out. way Be 


Most liberal heels 


No weights required. 


JAMES TAYLOR, : 835 Arch Street, 
Sele Gelling Agent. a 9 oe PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 
and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 
13% Sheldon St.. HARTFORD, CONN 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 








HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





ha PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 
Rs 


re sae aL ge 


sie Tiieeers 1315-21 TayLor ST. 
-ARSON KENSINGTON | PHILA. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials aor. mental Car 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK, - Little Falls, N. Y. 
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4 AND 3% AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 








CARDERNRS TOOLS. 
LEWIS'S PATENT CARD CLAMPS. 


THE BEST IN USE. 


Also Improved Card Ratchets, Ham 

mers, Gauges, Washer Needles, Card 

Gardner & Reid’s CARD TOOTH RAISER, Tooth Pullers, Tubes, Scrapers, etc. Also 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Improved Wire Cutters. 


** SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST No. 3 TO 


WM. H. BROWN, 
No. 81 Mechanic Street, - Worcester, Mass. 





S. B. ARDREY & SONS, 


Bristol, Pa., U.S. 


Manufacturers ot 'he 
New and Improved 


Brushing Machine 
For Fleecing Knit Goods, 


Carefully Constructed, Substantially 
Built, 


Filtering Oilers, 


Parta Removable Without Di« 
turbing Frame, 


Delicate Adjustment, High Speed wit 
Durability. 


BUSCH & LINN, 


.»+ MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Fabric Trimmers. 


Facing, Cutting and Folding Machines, 
AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 
120-122 North Seventh Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Boss Knitting Machine 


WwoRks, 
7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im 

proved 1516 Automatic” and 

Plain Seamless Knitting Ma 

chines with or without Web 

Helding Attachments. Knits 

Ladies’ and Children’s plain 

fa~hion Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 

Bae. frucy ribbed 

ee roods. High 

Speed. Neeus 

«0 Skilled ope 

rators. The 15 

lé runs by sin- 

ule belt. Auto- 

matic Tension 

device in leg, 

heel, and toe, 

making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
from 21-4 up to 4 inches in diimeter. 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





STEPHEN A, ASHMAN, 
Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials 


For Knitting Machinery, 
3 Fetter Lane, PHILADELPHIA. 


James H. Quicter, | 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England 





Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. : 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 
Send for sample copy. 
ADDRESS 


if Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. | 





THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


COHOES, N. YT. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma.- 
chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

KIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 
for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, eic. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 


JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufatturer ot 
PAPER BOXE for Hosiery and 
Textile Goods. 
Metal Edge Boxes or Heavy Goods. 


35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


For Overshirts 
and Underwear, 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and 
OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. 


For Samples and other information, address 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥ 


Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 











For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Sexmless Shaker Sweaters (both armhvules 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECIALTY. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needjes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
torthe selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 
net cash. ; 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND BHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, WN. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 
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WM. MILLS, 


120 N. 3th Street, Philadelphia, 
Sole Agent for the Kruse & Murphy High 
Speed, Elastic Stiteh, Double Thread, Trim 
ming and Welting for Hosiery and Under 
All kinds « 


All makes of New and Second-Hand 


WM. COREY CoO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 
Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 


wear. of repairing 














Page Needle Co., 


Manufacturers ot 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 


Wm. Breedon & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 


And Burr Biades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 











LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
Patented May 6. 1890 


Manchester Green. 
All work gus remte 





Coun. 


STAR NEEDLE CO, 
at cing “" wm, § mead es 
K ast *stas if Sa- ——— 
+t fa tion Guaran- 
teed, SS, 
S.K, Paramore 
Manager, 





~ tm 
=_—_—- 


New Britain, Conn. | 


STANTON & LEWIS, 


Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders +»: Dials. 


316 and 318 BRANCH 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, 











The Hodgson & Holt Mfg. Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO THE ABEL MACHINE Co., 


LACONIA, N. FR. 
Builders of Knitting Machinery of Every Description. 


Rib Machines, Crochet Machines, Winders, Fulling Mills, 
Fashioning Machines, Seamers and Loopeis, Webbine Shears or 


Cutters. Steam Presses, Fans, Etc. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATINC CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 





RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV at 2 WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKF 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
ELECTRICITY. 


First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHNECETADY, N. WY. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa. Chicago, Lil. Dallas, Tex. 
New York, N. Y Atlanta, Ga Detroit, Mich. Helena, Mont. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. Omaha, Neb Denver, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. San Fr encisco,Cal 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. Poitiand, Ore. 
Baltimore, Mia. FOREIGN DEPT: be ems n ctady, N. Y. 





yw York (iffice, 44 Broad 





CHAS. MUNSON BELTING €0., 


STORE AND FACTORY: 


{16 and 118 North Fourth St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURE 


PURE CHESTNUT OATS 


LEATHER BELTS. 


SHORTEST LAP BELT MADE. 


We guarantee our Belts to give better 
satisfaction than all other makes 


ALL BELTS GUARANTEED, 
Represented in all Principal Cities in the United States. 
Long Distance Telephone, 62-94, 
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ee Ice Machine & Engine Co., 
Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE CO. 


Office and Works 


NEWBURGH, N. ¥. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL . 


CORLISS STEAM 
ENGINES, °c" 


4% for any duty. 
PENNEY’S ICE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using ammonia and PICTET 
phurous oxide system. 
New York Office, Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and brass Castings 
= NOT or Send forour Descriptive Circulars. 


sul. 





SHAFTING 
MANUFACTURERS 


\Bth St. & ALLEGHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
136 LIBERTY STREET. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 

SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 

Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OCO Feet. 


35 Vears in the Business, 





Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor 

Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





CHRISTIANA MACHINE Co. 


Christiana, Fa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
CEARING of ai! kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AdaAdaress, e.O. Box 124A. 





Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 


The limit of government of water- power is often deter 
mined by the design and construction ot plant. Consult us if 
possible before completing your plans, 

With OUR COMPOUND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
power fer all purposes, including Electric Railway. 
Power and Lighting Plants. We make and sel! all 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water-power. Expert advice 
turnished on application If results of your present system 
are not satisfac ory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE- GOVERNOR WORKS, 
MARK A. REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO. 
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LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


will remove and prevent Boiler-Scales, prevent pitting, and al! 
He of corrosion, in any steam boiler at very smal! cost. Send sample 
of boiler-scale, the size of a quarter, for chemical test made free of cost, 
which will enable us to compound an article to meet the special re- 


quirements of your feed water. Address, 


GEO. WW. IORD, 
Manufacturing Chemist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“BEAUTIES IN ARI” pamphlet with full particulars, sent on request. 


What Steam Coal 
Do You Use? 


For the purpose of introducing its Steam and Gas Coals to the manufac 
turers of New England, the Dominion Coal Company (Limited), is prepared 
to quote prices that will prove satisfactory to consumers. 


ADDRESS: 


DOMINION COAL co. Ltd. 


2S Milk Street, 
Boston. 











THE CURTIS BALANCED STEAM TRAP. 


Combines More Superior Features than Any 
Other Trap on the [larket. 


The Valve is tubular bal- 
anced and of large area. 


The Renewable Seat is 
in the cap, and both seat 
and valve can be removed 
in one minute without start- 
ing a joint, bolt or gasket. 


The Float is large, hard, 
round, and warranted 
against 150 lbs. pressure. 

The Trap Outlet is always 
sealed by two or three 


inches of water. 


THERE ARE NO OTHER TRAPS MADE WHICH 
POSSESS ALL THESE FEATURES. 


Manufactured by the 


D’ESTE & SEELEY CO., 


29 to 33 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 109 Liberty St. CHICAGO: 218 Lake St. 
weeeee SVS VSVSVssessessesese 
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Fuel Oil Furnaces. omerm=zo ore 


ed DUPLEX SYSTEM 


ted SIN GEING FURNACES. 





Thorough Inspections 


AND 





INSURANCE against Le o1 


sage to Property a moe fees of Life caiaad 
pm, '7- rsons caused by 





Als An r Ant ag = rging, En elin 


mctlng ettings Bazine: Bion Forme | SPRAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, 


RA. | OIL. 


| 
ed and Built for Ev * | J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. z "ROCKWELL & tO... Rise reer. 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
Constructing Engineers, 
J. B. PIER 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, CE, Sec retary and Tr eas 


‘SALEM ‘OUNDRY MACHINE Shor 
-©l  SAISEMeMASS, - 
ERECTRIC,RyELTno HAND POWER: 
‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS: | 
Especially adapted for Mills, Factories «#Mereantile Buildings. 


Latest 


Hahn’s ‘iais ea Watchman's Time Detect 
ECO ~—-L WATCHMAN’S , phe aoente 


Magneto = or twelve ot 
- . ee and the ke all dif- 
f A “liber al al- 


ELECTRIC 
Write for Circular CLOCK. 








Eco Magneto Clock Co., Se: foe NANZ & CO.. 
620 Atlantic Ave.. BOSTON. ASS. NEW YORK. 








THE DANFORTH BELTING C0., ALEXANDER BROS. 
BELTING, [BEST OAK BELTING. 
SBicces aul Nace Meathen.”” Mel. PHILADELPHIA. 
221 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876. 


IMPERIAL — BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE, 
and prepare a — for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will call 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . 324 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
BU R N HA M .) New Improved Standard 
-.» TURBINE... 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. 








BURNHAM BROS., York, Pa. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., “*csccn vane 


Fulton and Willlams Sts., New York. 


Manure “rers BEST READY-MIXED PAINTS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DESIRABLE SHADES. 


HARD OIL FINISHES AND VARNISHES FOR INTERIOR WOOD WORK. 





Designers’ Colors, Tools, Brushes, Studies, Paper, etc. Draughtmen’s Supplies, Instruments, etc, 


PAINT PACTORIES: 98 to 112 Horatio St and 99 to 111 Jane St.. New Tork. 
VARNISH WORKS: 213 ta 219 New Jersey Bh. R. Ave, evash, NJ. 


CCFFIN, DEVOE & co., 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
M ASSENGLR ELEVATORS, oeiths. Electric, Steam: Hydrautie or Mon 


ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 
8 AE \G WT Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coinmg Machin- 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Ia. 
rE 
Metalined or Oilless Bearings 
rue For Loose Pulleys an: other 


bearings. Perfectly clean. 
(EVATO ial 0: No cutting or danger of fire 
from overeating. Send for 
— : Loose Pulley cirenlar No, 5, 
92-94 LiBERTY 5 J 
Hone Ne Yor K: Roce bane ¥ North American Metaline Co. 
sf C se 
"7 DETROIT. Y500 | n USP ' 62 W. Av. cor. 3d ~ Long 


Island City, N 


SMEALLIE BROS. | 2.00" 
BOILER FEED «11 | COTTON WASTE. WpENS: 


TANK PUMPS Re afe, Durable and \N A W 
In four sizes for Ho watt Le AMERICAN 
or Cold Water. a SILK MFG. co. 


Pe.5 eee 130 gals. per - —~s11 Walnut St., PHILA., 
No. 3 Single, 420 gals. per dorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton ao 
Hour. 


ae TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE. 


No. 4 Double, 1680 gals. | Structure Fibres, Yarns and Fabric, price $5.00, will sell 
per Hour. for $2.50. 
| Wool Manufacture ( Beaumont) price $2.50, will sell for 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. Bos on Fulling price ‘iain te 


Write for Circular and Prices. eae 3 - hnology of Textile Design, price ‘* 00, will sell 


) 
24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N.Y | ‘Jose wrrtrais, nox iot South na, noson 
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sapital, w Wy SPINDLES. 
eekly Product 120,000 lbs. 
$1,200,000. 14’s to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Hosiery 


MANUFACTURERS. 


American Peelers. Sea Island. Egyptian Cottons. 


Superior Qualities Combed and Carded—Furnished in singles, 2, 3, 4 and 6-ply 
tain Warps, skcins, beams, spools, tubes, cones and Lisle Thread yarns. 


Cops for Weaving and Twisting. Cops for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


E. B. JENNINGS, ° - Treasurer. 





Arnold B. Sanford, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000.) 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





30,000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds I4s to 40s. 


Novetry Corron Yarns, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS. 


OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 





YARN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Worsted Yarns. Spinners are getting 
few orders again. The fact of early 
sales for deliveries during the coming 
heavy weight season is apparent. 
Weavers are much discouraged at the 
way buyers are taking hold of worsted 
cloth. 


different to the fact that an advance of 


The market appears to be in- 


the duty on wool is near at hand. 
Goods are being fairly well bought, but 
whether 


manufacturers do not know 


the trade will hold out. The spinners 
The 


indications now are that the duty on 


are heavy purchasers of wool. 
wool will be 8 cents per pound, not 
over. The wool growers on the Pacific 
slope seem to be the most sensible of 
all the wool growers demanding a duty. 
Those of Ohio and Michigan seem to be 
crazy. 
this country was built for their especial 
. benefit. 
growers of that section cannot meet 


They appear to believe that 


It seems strange that the wool 


New England manufacturers in a right 
New England has made con- 


manner. 
cessions, but Ohio and Michigan repre- 
sentatives are not only pushing their 
selfish ends, but are ugly, and are call- 
ing on the different sections of those 
States for money. 
be needed to put forth their cause, if a 


Why should money 
good one? ‘The principal occupation 
of the worsted spinners at this time, is 
seemingly the tariff fight. There has 
been over nine different propositions 
submitted. 


of Philadelphia, signed a petition call- 


Fourteen worsted spinners 


ing practically for a 53 cent duty on 
50 cent yarn. The schedule finding 
favor with weavers, is the one being 
advocated by Geo. Sykes, which calls 
for a protective duty on yarn of 30 per 
cent, and a compensatory duty three 
times the cost of wool of the first class, 
in the grease ; a duty on thread waste 


and ring waste of 9 cents, on slubbing 
waste and noils of from 11 to 15 cents, 
probably 11 cents per pound. Spinners 
are trying for higher prices, manufac- 
turers also say they must have higher 
We fear 
from what we hear that their advances 


prices, because of the tariff. 


in price will not meet with success. 
The cheviot goods still are in demand. 
The fine worsted spinners will later get 
orders, as weavers are disposed to soon 
commence the purchase of yarn for 


future requirements. 


Woolen Yarn. Spinners are getting 
orders, while buyers are trying to get 
business fixed before the tariff agitation 
begins in March, and many orders will 
All an- 


ticipate an advance and are covering to 


be placed during this month 


some extent, although it is a fact that, 


with almost a certainty of higher 
prices, the buyers of woolen goods are 
placing no orders or not in sufticient 
quantities to warrent any marked ad- 
vance in price. The clothing stocks 


are all reduced. Indeed we are _ in- 
formed that many of the leading cloth- 
iers and manufacturers are absolutely 
without stocks and are only cutting as 
orders forth. 
pounds of wool have been purchased 
Knitters 
earlier or 


come Many thousand 
by speculators and spinners. 


have either ordered have 


placed few orders. As has been said 
by a leading manufacturer, the buyers 
of cloth and underwear do not seem to 
appreciate the fact that a tariff is to be 
placed on goods which, in consequence, 
will be advanced in price. It has been 
figured out that the only way a manu- 
facturer can make money is by closing 
his mill and waiting for the upward 
turn of affairs which will surely come. 
WORSTED 

Fine Australian. 
2/40s 74 ets. 

Continued on page 167, 


YARN. 
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Frank E. Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning C0. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 2s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 





Cc. M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDE),L, Vice-Pres. E.J. CARRIGAN, Sec. 
Established 1860.—-Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL JR., Co., 


Egyptian CCOOTSTON ] Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill orn Egypt, Peru 
and all American Southern points. CELICO rH FEF ASS. 


Bastabliahead 186s. 





H. M. WITTER & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON WEBBING, TAPES AND BINDINGS, 


worcester, Mass. 


WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, Single, Double, 8-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for HOSIERY 


on Cones, a Speciality. 





+ Correspondence Solicited. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, "°° 'paitxveteuia pa. 
W. WARREN THREAD WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Polished Threads and Cotton Yarns, s*socciaiy™we‘nunuiscture Spos 
WESTFIELD, MASS. co Soa oh 1 se —- © cone ~~ So 


form to suit the trade. Samples sent upon application and correspondence solicited. 


Our Bleaching and Dyeing facilities are New and Unsurvassed. 








CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 
COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 
Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Blogched Ferns Faraisped PAWTUCKET, B.I, 


any manner 
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Continued from page 165. 
Other numbers in proportion. 
2/50s ‘ 79 cts. 
Half-blood domestic. 


2/408 68-72 cts. 


DOMESTIC. 
1/4 Blood, 
2/28s, 24s, 18s 
2/32s 
3/8 Blood, 
2/32s 
2/28s, 24s 
1/2 Blood, . 
2/228, 283 Bt ets 


and Double Cotion 
Spinners are booking orders for 


52 cts. 
54 ets. 


59 cts. 
59 ots. 


Single 
Yarn. 


Roving 


heavy Weight yarn, in numbers which 
range from 1/7s to 1/10s, deliveries to 
begin in April and May. The 
paid for yarn are low. The market in 


prices 


In one 
section we hear of a sale made of twenty 
to 30,000 pounds of 1/20s at 14 3-4 cents, 
and the spinner paid a commission of 
7 per cent. for selling. Knitters are 
getting orders, and anticipate 


some spots seems demoralized. 


orders, 
but the season for buying is, as a rule, 
getting later each year. It would have 
opened earlier this season, but the knit- 
ters by cutting prices at the slightest 
pressure frightened buyers away. Many 
but 
were 


were on hand to look at samples, 
the uncertainty of where 
going deterred them. 


now is that they will return again about 


prices 
The indication 
February 15th. The inquiry for yarn 
is good, and orders are being placed to 
but the 
does not warrant haste, 


of cotton 
knit- 
ters feel that if they wait too long, yarn 


some extent, price 


and some 
will be still lower. The knitters have 
not secured many orders, and some are 
getting discouraged. The cheap gar- 
as the bet- 
underwear 


ments are suffering as badly 
The ribbed 

very little 
Jaeger is not in demand. 


ter makes. 
mills will use colored yarn 
this season. 
The trade will be either on white yarn, 
or silver gray. 

‘ombed 
ners are getting orders for heavy weight 


Allen and Egyptian. Spin- 


and also for light weight yarh. 


yarn, 


Continue: on page 169. 
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SAWYER, MANNING & CO., 


YARNS, 


$6 & 88 Franklin St.. NEW YORE 
ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 


984 Leenard &t.. Vew Vork 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & C0., 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 583 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 
and 


wore YARNS, 


All Plies and Numbers. 
Imported Warns a Specialty. 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 
GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 
49s and above. 


YA R N S AND 
"sisi" WARPS 


YARNS All Numbers 


and Qualities. 


HOLLAND & WEBB, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~eeigees. WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 80s, 
On Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY, MASS. 


TRENTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Trenton, WN. J. 


Manufacturers of 


All Numbers of Worsted Yarns. 


Knitting and Floss Yarns a Specialty. 
A. FOSTER, Superintendent. 
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CAPACITY, 
50,000 = 


COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





PLAIN AND FANCY PATTERN . 


Cotton Warns, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
*e* SATINETS, BLANKETS, EFC. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


LOWEHIsL:, MASS. 


Hosiery 5 Weaving Yarn “*screc* 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


Cotton Yarns ‘ames F. White & CO. BuRLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
P WARPS  i4an 56 worth St, NEW YORK, S2) WIDTHS 
Of Every Description. 228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. and WEIGHTS. 


MONUMENT MILs, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 


SAVOGRAN wou iii ite se 
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Continued from page 167. 
The summer underwear is to be late 
this season. Buyers have been holding 
off, and are placing orders sparingly. 
The demand for heavy numbers is going 
to be in 9s to 10s. 
ordered heavier each year, and some 
knitters claim that to a certain extent 


Garments are being 


they are superseding the wool gar- 
ments. Knitters would do well to pur- 
chase combed yarn on a percentage of 
combing. Some yarn is combed but 
slightly, and sells much less than the 
better combed yarn, and some yarn is 
being sold for combed yarn, which is 
not combed at all. We note a combin- 
ation of three very large spinning and 
thread mills in New Jersey under the 
management of the Coates, and we un- 
derstand that this has extended to the 
English branch of concerns. 
Business to-day is a contradictory mess 


these 


of uncertainty. Cohoes, Bennington, 
Amsterdam, Little Falls, Herkimer, 
Utica, and all along the line, are 
tailing production. 

DOUBLE ROVING WHITE COP YARN. 
11s and 12s 14 ets. 
ee es ee en ee 
were Sa. & et 2 PR 


Jaeger and Camel’s Hair. 
10s to 12s — * <2) oe Oe 
Cones 1 cent extra. 
Other colors quoted on application. 


cur- 


Egyptian Combed. 
1/10sto 12s. .. cts. 
eRe ch ste) te cts. 
VS est 
J ie aaa es 
1/458 to 1/50s. . . 37 ets. 
Cones extra price. 
ALLEN SEED COMBED. 
AJ0GO ow et ee, OR 
1/408 . . . . . 82 cts. 
nee ie 
Carded Egyptian. 
1/20s 21% cts. 
Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


‘There has been little change in the 
price of yarns the past month, except- 
ing hosiery yarns, as many yarns had 


gotten so low that there was no chance 


Continued on page 171. 


KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


Fine Combed COP SINGLES 


Sea Island 


All Numbers, 308 to 160s. 
Fall River. Mass. 


J. D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to 14s. 


ATHENS, - - TENN. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 36s to 100s. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 128 to 120s. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 











| COTTON 
| WOOL 
| siLK 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
yarns. 
15 SETS CARDS. 


EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 
A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Co. 





WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





_TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


| §.W. COR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 


FPhiladetphia. 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
For Weaving 
Knitting or 


YA R NS Embroidering. 


HARNESS TWINES. 
WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


A R N S ® Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmend. 0, 





Special line for Bi- 
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HOWLAND CROFT, SONS & co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


a Ay 1. thd Worsted 


ePnniee "oni 


ha Mg, ('¥ Waiaias 
oF FINEFRENCHSPUN | YARNS. 


ALL NUMBERS ss 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, = Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Mffice and Mills: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 


In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. 1. 


Gia COVE Camplll- Go 
Boiwle ad. 6 OL 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 
RIVER SPINNING COMIPANY, 


WOONSOCKET, R. lI. 


Belgian System “Samo ®Y arns. 


In any shade or quality suitable for making ary class of Goods, domestic or foreign 
at price: to insure competition with imported goods of any description. 


Selling Agents: JOHNSON & FARIE. Apply to Andrew Adie, 570 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, 
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Continued from page 169. 


to make further reduction in values. 
There has been a considerable scarcity 
in warps the past week or ten days. 
20s warps have brought readily 1-2 c. to 
3.4 ¢. 
marked up a 
think, on the 


what better, 


advance; 26s and 22s also were 


fraction. Business, we 
whole, is getting some- 
as there are more orders, 
and some of the orders placed early in 
the season are now running out and be- 
ing renewed, although customers are 
not buying in as large lots as they do 


They 
ing on being able to place future orders 


when business is good. 


at no higher prices. 
WARPS. 

ae/1.. , : ‘ 8 cts. 

26/1 . 34 cts. 

22/1 to 134 cts. 
12/2 ets. 

14/2 . , to 134 cts. 
30/2 Eastern tu 174 cts. 
80/2 Southern lw 17 ets. 
30/1 Southern to 144 cts. 
30/1 Eastern 

14/1 Southera . : 24 cts. 

16/1 24 to 13 ets. 


We quote: 


> o ce CO 


to 134 cts 
to 134 ets. 


96s soft 3 
3 
3 to 134 cts. 
2 
l 


l 
20/1 +: l 
19/1 + 
4s to 10s soft “ea 
10s to 12s hard . 1 
| 

1 

| 


cts. 
4 to 12 cts. 
12s soft 


14s * 


2 to 124 ets. 
2 to 124 cts. 
34 cts. 
124 to 13 ets. 
124 cts. 
SOUTHERN CONES. 
6s to 8s 124 cts. 
10s. : 124 cts. 
> aa ‘ : 15 ets. 
it! ae ‘ ‘ 13 to 134 ets. 
Continued on page 1738. 


20/2 medium 
16/1 soft 
14/2 hard 





are rely- | 





0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


YARNS, 


BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
NEW YORK, 58 & 60 Worth St. 
PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 


Cohannet Miills, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Spinners of High Grade 


HOSIERY YARNS ..2"erriox 


Selling Agents JamEs E, MITCHELL & Co, 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


B. F. BOYER & CO. 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, N. J. 











PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 
Sole Agents tor 


=| John Paton, Son & Co., 
OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Golf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 











IF You VSE CUTS | 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 
PHC) WHITCOMB, & CO 


ELECTROTYPERS;) 


fa ARCH): SURE E17) 


JAMES EI. DALY 


Manufacturer of 


WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


PrP. 0. Box 395, 
Paterson, N.dJ. 


Fancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance 
Telephone. 


FINISHING MACHINERY Sryine, Dyeing, Puiting, 


Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 
Shearing, Singeing. Blac es, Spirals, Brushes urnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 

GEO. C, HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa, 
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SPINNERS OF 


ee a @=- FINE COTTON YARNS 


i 
| sPooL eile tel tL LLL tik an act: 


7S 
\Z 


= COTTON [ '@) M P A N 7 Gray, a oe _- - On 
: Op, on spools, 
pelelelslalelelat« -— cones oF cubesr 
; Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
In chain, ete, 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk Street, BOSTON. 


xs | 





THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERNRI:Y, Ft. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 


Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plv cable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 


The J. R. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE - Worsteds. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 


MALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille. Frankford, Pa. Office, 27270 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 











THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURES UTE GOO DS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Wool Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 
WH ILMInNnNGTON, DE X.. 


FIRE DEFIED!! 8, the,American Fire- Resisting Paint 


practically Fire proot, 








An ocular demonstration of the fre resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished trom those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, WN. Y, 
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Continued from page 171. 128 . . . . 124 to 13 ets. 
163. . 134to14 cts. 168. . 13 to 134 ets. 
. , P - 15 to 154 cts. 10s to 128 shuttle . 12 to 124 cts. 
24s. . , . 154 t0 16 ets. 6s to 8s shuttle . 12 to 124 ets. 
26s ‘ . 154 to 16 ets. 
esters deste, 1-2 c. above cops. a See aoe. 


Eastern cones, 1-2 c. to 1 1-2 c. above 6s to 8s - 144 cts. 
108: « a : . 144to 15 ets. 


cops. ~ 
Egyptian carded, 4 c. to 5 c. above rs ‘ ek it ate: 
white. 
Egyptian combed, 4 c. te 5 c. above 8/3 carpet . , - 11g to12 cts. 
carded. 8/3 slack . ‘ . 119 to 12 ets. 
For wool spun yarn the demand very 9/4slack . . - lf tol? cts. 
10s double reeled . 12 to 124 cts. 


oa ae ; 16/3 slack . ; . 18. to 184 ets. 
large quantities. Spinners are running 16/4 medium 13 to 134 cts 


on very short time. We quote: 9-1/2 to 4s soft . . 19 ets. 
20s cut black oops . 18 to 134 cts. 88 to 10s “art. - 12 cts. 
125 «© «6 - 124 cts. EASTERN COPS. 

lds ** “ - 124 ets. 26s shuttle : - 134 to 144 ets. 
sp alo agg th - 14 cts. 40s + ; , . 17 to18 cts. 

163 to 20s white - 134 to 14 cts. 49g « ‘ } _— = 
Woolen yarns very dull and orders 10s hosiery : . 134 to 14 cts. 
scarce. 12s « , é . 1384 to 14 ets. 
SOUTHERN COPS. l6s + - ; . 14 to 144 ets. 
6sto8s . ‘ - Ft 20s * . ‘ . 154 to 16 ets. 
ide: , ; . 12 tol24 cts. 248 « : ‘ . 16 to 164 ets. 


light. No orders are being placed, in 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR a A KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
RESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. %, onsnne & oO. 47 LEONARD *T.. NEW YoRK. 


LARGEST IN ras WORLD. EST Al ASL! SHED IN 1870 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER GO. 





FINE SHODDIES, 10,000 000 Ibs. per Annum 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


148 Federal Street, ge 
BRANCH OFFICES: fis Grand Street, Troy, N. ; : 


34 No. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons > Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.| 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 
SALESROOMS;: 477, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 


79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pare Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


SILK LOUR 
Novelty and Nib Yarns 


Patented. 











Manufactured from PURE SILK ONLY. 
With the Lustre and Staple preserved. 


Made under an Improved Process exclusively 
our own. Prices fully 50 per cent lower than 
any silk yarns made by other process. 


The Silk Lour Mfg. Co. 


Office and Mills: 


esos SILK LOUR "| putnam and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, 








‘TEXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Send for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. Brooklyn, N. WY. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


NIAGARA FALLS, 
re 

CINCINNATI, 
Between 

MONTREAL, 

And all Canadian Points. 
For Time-tables, «pace in Sleeping Cars, or 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’) Pass. Agent, 


The Short Line between 
CHICAGO, 
And all Points West. 
BOSTON 

OTTAWA, 

Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 

information of any kind call on any Ticket 
Boaton, Maga. 


BOSTON “*” 
ST. LOUIS, 
Lake Champlain Route 
QUEBEC, as 
through trains. 
Agent of the company or address 





HOLLISTER BROS., 
Fine Wool Wastes. 


Selling Agents for 
Victor Delebel, Tourcoing, France. 


Office, 160 Sth Ave., New York. 


CHAS. J. WEBB & CO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


WOOL, HAIR and NOILS, 


142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 
PHILADELPHIA PA. 


FOWLES & CO., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOLS, NOILS, HAIR, 


Shoddies, Waste, Floks, Etc. 


106 Church St... Philadelphia. 














RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, 
WOOL EXTRACTS, 


And Fine All Wool Shoddies. 


NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. 


And 155 Fe:ieral Street, Boston, Mase. 





THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 
quickest possible time. Especial atte ntion iven to western shippers. All wools covered 
by insurance while in my possession | aaliver woo) free of charge in Philadelphia. Im.- 
mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of References. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Represented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


or ara Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
desoriptions of Dyed Goods. 


NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other hed ty mv and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 
G Li R 0 S FE a ling much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 
the goods. 


Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi- 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn [Mutual Building, - 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA 








Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 304 
of flour or starch. 

Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 





, PA, 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~~—~-Dyers and Finishers, 
OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed CASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, COTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEAOHE:S. 
FIRTH cc F'OosTE kr co., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 
WORKS: Taylor, Emerald and Adama St., Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


BAY STATE DYEING AND FINISHING CO. 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 











NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, - - MASS. 
Niceteee tees. ip Sennen ton tpn mT FANCY COLORS. 
re specialty of dyeing Mlede and 
Riverdale Woolen Co. ig abe ~~ mn he sie ary and yarns, as also ull 
j other fom y shade Colors eheclucess 
MANUFACTURERS OF fast. For particulars addres 
OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 
913 W. York St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
"Get Our Prices.” 
OF EVE cated DESCRIPTION. we BROPHY'S SONS, 
)9F ALL KINDS OF 
custom Carbo mi ing an “Garnetting a DYERS YARN “AND COTTON WARPS. 








RIVERDALE, NORTHRIDGE ten atneUeataea re 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. ee PMELADELPO2A. : 





HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHEET, FR. I. 





Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., “brs 
COTTON & COTTON YARNS, STOCKINET & JERSEY CLOTH. 


orrick witH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


EK, G. BLonGETT, Prest. PAWTUCAH ET, R. I. EK. W. ORSWELL,Treas 











B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
The 


STURTEVANT = [a 
SYSTEM for aden sw aarniiitia 


TEXTILE MILLS. 








for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 





SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


$4 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass 6 Queen Victoria Street, Le don, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New Yo ork, N. ¥. We +st Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

1385 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa “7 Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 


uw tw fF 
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R 6 9. / AN \ ILOR 


189 F t Se., N York. 
Braneh Offices ith "EK. OEHLER'S | AN I Li | E SALT, 


108 Milk Street, Boston. BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 South Front 8t., Philadelphia. DYE.STUFFS, DYE WOOD EXTRACTS. 





Cuas. M. Jarvis, Bure K. Firip Gro. H, 8aex, F. L. Witcox, 
Pres. & Chief Engineer. Vice-President. Secretary. Treasurer 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


FTES ARCA a punoers or IRON AND STEEL STRUCTURES. 


or barrels. 





eo a 


er’s Salt, Epsom Salts, Sul 


ne of Chemicals. 


ONS. 


niphuric (brimstone) Acids. 
rDoys, 


car 
aannaannae 


FOR QUOTAT 


for drums, 


WRITE 
one, 


to be without 





ee 


The abdove illustration take n » direct from a photograph. shows the construction of a Parabolic Truss Bridge, designed 
and built by us between the cit of Saco an - — leford, Muine Pe Deidge consists of six spans of 55 feet each, wit) 
a roadway 22 feet wide e clear, and « idewalk 5 feet wide in tne clear, 





OFFICE AND WORKS: 
aw Gent Cosalesnas EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


ABSOLUTELY | K, & M, | FIRE-PROOF. 


MAG IN ESI A 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS. 


THE GREAT COAL SAVER. 
8S. ©. Nightingale & Childs, Robert A. Keashey, The Keasbey & Mattison Co., 
451 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass 54 Warren St., New York, N. Y. Ambler, Pa. 


Metal Skylights A. Klipstein ss. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


Absolutely no leakage from any source: no | For Woola Specialty. 
dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating. 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., ag ig ng ot 


50.52 N. Front St.. 
383 Marrisorn Ave... Boston, Mass. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


=" WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. "== 


45 Fulton Street., New York, 


ROOFING. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 


JOHN W. FERCUSON, Brno in nak Peron a! 


Mill Building a Specialty. Tiras "Stwart. NJ; Barbour Flax Spinuing Co. Paterson, N-J.rand others. 


iron, Tin, and Copper Salts and Solutions, Glau 
phate of Soda, Phosphate of Soda, and a general | 
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You cannot afford 
PARA BA BELA BEB EOCELAESE 














Manufacturing Chemists, 


80 & 82 William St., New York. 
Send for particulars of The Simplex Acid Pump. 





| 


FRANKLIN H. KALBFLEISCH CO. 














